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c HAP. XXX. 
Parliamentary Debates relating to America, | 


. 


D REVIOUS to the receſs, two motions were 
made in the Houſe of Commons relating to 
America; the one by Mr. Hartley, the other by 
Mr. Wilkes. The firſt of theſe gentlemen moved, 
that ſeveral reſolutions ſhould pals in condemnation 
of the American war; the ſecond, that the Decla- 
ratory Act, paſſed in the year fixty- fix, ſhould be 
repealed : but they were both rejected. 

From the twentieth' of November, when. the 
ſeſſions were opened, to the tenth of December, the 
_ bufineſs relating to the pecuniary ſupplies had been 

carried on with ſuch expedition, that little ſhort 
of nine millions were already voted for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year. Accuſtomed as the public 
long had been to immenſe grants of money, it was 
ſtartled at the readineſs and facility with which the 
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fures which were by no means univerfally approved. 


thing granted; long deliberations took place ante- 


on the approbation or diſapprobation of their con- 

- . Riituents, and were become much more zealous 
candidates for Court favours, than for the applauſe 
of their country. 


ſary for the ſubſequent year being voted, and the 


eds, no further meaſures could be reſolved upon, 


expected, or likely ro happen, before the expiration 


great dangers, but none to compare with thoſe with 


national income was profuſed i in the ſupport of f mea- 
In former times, it was ſaid, money was the laſt 


cedent to conceſſions of any kind from the people, 
But their repreſentatives ſeemed to ſet little value 


On the tenth of December, i it was. moved on the 
fide of miniſtry, that the houſe ſhould be adjourn- 
ed to the twentieth of January, The reaſons al- 
ledged for this motion were, that the ſums neceſ- 


cuſtomary buſineſs at the cloſe of the year conclud- 


till the iſſue of the laſt campaign in America was 
fully known. No events of any conſequence were 


of the receſs propoſed ;' and it was only then that 
Parliament would be duly attended. 

Oppoſition, on the other hand, 1 in 
the ſovereſt terms, the idea of fo carly and ſo long 
a receſs from public buſineſs, at a time when the 
attention of all people was ſo ſeriouſly taken up with 
the perilous fituation of the realm. Such was the 
alarming ſtate of affairs at preſent, that no man 
could tell, from one day to another, how ſoon the 
advice and affiflance of Parliament might be requi- 
red for objects of the greateſt moment. Such a re- 
ceſs, at ſuch a criſis, was an act full of the moſt 
unaccountable temerity: it was unexampled, and 
inexcuſable. The nation had often experienced 


which it was now threatened on every ſide. We 
were plunged in a civil, unnatural, unneceflary 
war; we were overwhelmed with expences; we had 

| hitherto 


hitherto met with little elſe than diſa pointment 
and diſgrace; , we were conſcious, in ſpite of all 
miniſterial affectation to the contrary, that the whole 
Houſe of Bourbon was preparing to affail us with 
all its power? we knew all this, and yet at a ſeaſon 
when the collective wiſdom of the nation ſhould be 
pondering. on the means of warding off the blows 
that were ſo viſibly aimed at this country, the 
meeting of Parliament had been deferred to the lat- 
ter days of November, and was now, in the early 
part of December, ſuſpended to the cloſe of Janu- 
ary. Was this paying a due attention to the hu— 
fineſs of the ſtate? Was it ſhowing a proper reſpect 
to the public? Was it manifeſting a true ſenſe of 
the circumiſtances of this country ?—It was the re- 
verſe of all this. It betrayed indolence, or incapa- 
city. It was a proof that either the danger was not 
fully comprehended, or that motives too ſhameful 
to be acknowledged, prevented men from exert- 
ing themſelves in the manner its greatneſs and prox- 
imity ſo evidently required. Miniſtry foreſaw the 
ſtorm that was coming upon them from all quar- 
ters; they knew themielves unable to face the dif- 
ficulties to which they had expoſed the kingdom 
from abroad, and they dreaded the account that 
would be demanded from them at home. In this 
dilemma their perplexity was fuch, that they ſeized 
every pretext to put off the evil hour; but it would 
arrive, and would even gather double ſtrength from 
this imprudent delay. The ſooner it was faced, 
the eaſier it would, be met. It was raſh to pro- 
craſtinate thoſe deliberations which a few weeks, 
perhaps a few days, would enforce upon them; 
it was weak to put off thoſe diſcuſſions which, 
however e they muſt ſoon or late ſub- | 
mit to. | 
The miniſterial anſwer was, that a longer con- 
tinvance of the ſeſſion would be of no utility in 
A-2 the 
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the main point propoſed at preſent, which was the 
preparations requifite for the defence of the nation 
againſt any foreign attacks. As to debates and ex- 
aminations, enough of them would ariſe in the in- 
quiry already agreed upon. Meaſures reſpecting 
America could not be taken till the ſituation of af- 
fairs in that country was laid before them, in a clear 
and explicit manner. Till then, it would be nuga- 
tory to propoſe any thing deciſive on that ſubject, 
or upon any other that was connected with i % It 
would be time when mature intelligence was arrived, 
to proceed to thoſe: conceſſions and arrangements 
regarding the Seen that 28 15 be found proper 
and equitable. 
To this reply, oppoſition rejoined with great ve- 
hemence, that whatever treaties might be entered 


into with America, the preſent miniſtry had no 
Tight to imagine the Colonies would conſent to treat 


with men who had uſed them with fo much dupli- 
city, and whoſe real intentions they were too expe- 


rimentally acquainted with, to place any confidence 


in their profeſſions of friendſhip. Miniſtry ftood 
reſpecting America in the worlt of all political ſitu- 
ations; they were neither feared nor eſteemed. It 
was not, therefore, for ſuch men to talk of negoci- 
ating with thoſe who would not truſt them: ſuch 
miſtruſt was of itſelf a ſufficient obſtacle to their 


conſenting to any treaty. 


The preparations carrying on fot the ſecurity of 


the realm, were, it was ſaid, dwelt upon by mini- 


ſtry with much more ſatisfaction to themſelves, than 


to the judicious part of the nation. They ought to 


have taken place, and uſe of them ought to have 
been made long ago, had miniſtry acted conſiſtently 
with the plan they had adopted for America. But 


their infatuation was ſuch, as to deride the funda- 


mental principles of politics, and ignorantly to flat- 
ter themſelves that France and Spain would be ſo 


unmindful 
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unmindful of what they confidered as their intereſt, 
as to remain inactive ſpectators of the moſt favour- 
able opportunity that could ever have ariſen; of 
breaking the ſtrength of their capital and moſt dan- 
gerous enemy. eee Roh, | 
In the eagerneſs of their purſuits, miniſtry had 
thrown away all thoſe conſiderations which other po- 
liticians had thought neceſſary to keep in view. It 
had been uſual with former miniſtries, in compliance 
with the general dictates of prudence, to form ſuch 
connections as might co-operate in their ſchemes, and 
prove ſupport, in caſe of need. But Britain, through 
the incapacity and ſelf-ſufficiency of its preſent ru- 
lers, was deſtitute of any allies that could deſerve ſuch 
a name. The miniſtry would not ſurely have the 
confidence to beſtow that appellation on thoſe Prin- 
ces whole troops we had hired, We were abſolutely 
an abandoned and forlorn people, ſurrounded by 
open and fecret enemies, and hardly poſſeſſing the 
good wiſhes of any ſtate in Europe. 
With theſe, and many other allegations of the 
fame kind, did the oppoſers of miniſtry combat the 
motion of adjournment ; but it was carried, upon a 
diviſion, by one hundred and fifty-five votes againſt 
ſixty-eight. „ | i 
In the Houſe of Peers, beſides ſome motions by 
the Lords in oppoſition, conformable to thoſe made 
by the ſame party in the Houſe of Commons, Lord 
Chatham moved, that copies of the orders and in- 
ftructions to General Burgoyne ſhould be laid be- 
fore them. In the ſpeech with which he accompa- 
nied this motion, he repreſented the conduct of 
miniſtry in the moſt odious light. He arraigned - 
in a particular manner, the meanneſs and degene- 
racy prevailing among thoſe, who, from the emi- 
nence of their rank, ought to be above all influ- 
ence, To this baie and ſelfiſh diſpoſition, he aſ- 
eribed the diſunion of this country, the miſtruſt of 
| A323: all 
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all men for each other, the diſſolving of all con- 


nections, and the enmity now brought about be- 
twecn thoſe who were formerly bound together by 


the ſame. views. Inſtead of that open, manly rule 


of acting, which rendered individuals reſpectable 


to each other, however they might differ in their 


political principles, a clandeſtine, inſidious ſpirit of 
mtrigue had gone Dat deſtructive of every prin- 
eiple of integrity, and which tended; ultimately to 
eradicate all thoſe ſentiments upon which alone men 


ougght to value themſelves, 


This degeneracy of mind had, be ſaid, infected 


all, parts of the community; it was found among 


the loweſt as well as the higheſt orders. As theſe 


ſtood neareſt that miniſterial fountain of corruption 


which contaminated almoſt all thoſe who approached 
it, they. were accordingly the moſt guilty. To 
theſe he attributed the calamities that were afflicting 
every part of the Britiſh empire. It was owing to 
their paſſive acquieſcence, that individuals unwor- 
thy of truſt and confidence, were precipitating it 


to ruin, 


A ſyſtem, he continued, had been lately taken 
up by an ill- defigning, perfidious ſet of men, whoſe 
aim was to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord among all the 
principal people in the kingdom. Their ſyſtem 


was to engrols all authority and power, by foment- 
ing diviſions among thoſe individuals whoſe me- 


rit and character entitled them to pre-eminence. 


By ſuch treacherous arts, the minds of many who 


were upright and well intentioned, were alienated 
from each other, and prevented from that cordial 


aſſociation of intereſts and ideas, which is ſo neceſ- 


fary in the formation of a permanent and reſpect: 
able government. - 
Miniſtry anſwered the charges againſt them with 


equal, warmth, Thar, of improper influence was de- 


by 
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by no other motive than that of conviction of the 
propriety of their conduct. Ke. was an eaſy and 
popular taſk to accuſe men of being led by private 
views; but proofs were not ſo readily produced, 
They had done their duty to the utmoſt of their 
knowledge; they had ftood up for the dignity of 
the crown and kingdom of Great Britain ; they 
{ill continued to think it beneath the majeſty of 
the Britiſh Legiſlature, to be forced into conceſ- 
fions of which it did not approve. In a ſtruggle 
between this country and its Colonies, it was the 
part of a native of Britain to eſpouſe its cauſe pre- 
Ltably to theirs. But the maxims of oppoſition 
were quite of a contradictory caſt, and inculcated 
the ſacrifice of this country's intereſt to that of its 
Colonies, . 
After a violent conteſt, wherein great aſperity of 
language had been uſed on either fide, the queſtion 
being put, Lord Chatham's motion was rejected by 


- 


a majority of forty votes to nineteen. 


Not diſcouraged by this rejection, he made a ſe- 
cond motion for an addreſs, to lay before the Houſe 
the orders and dii ections relating to the employment 
of the Indians. | 
The extreme ſeverity with which he reprobated 
this meaſure, was highly offenſive to thoſe who fid- 
ed with adminiſtration. After affigning various 
reaſons for adopting it, they charged Lord Chat- 
ham himſelf with having ſet them the example in 
the laſt war, | 
Io this it was replied, that the employment of 
the Indians at that time, was a meaſure of the great. 
eſt propriety :—lt was no more than a neceſſary re- 
taliation upon the French, who made ule of their 
aſſiſtance in a much greater degree: it was there- 
lore perfectly juſtifiable by the laws of nations. But 
the preſent employment of theſe barbarians had no- 
thing to authoriſe it; and was dictated by an- un. 
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ence in the councils of this kingdom, from their 


total deficiency in that ſpirit and fortitude which 
had always characteriſed the nation. The reply 


worthy of having a ſhare? _ 


of forty- -leven to ſeventeen. 
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manly ſpirit of revenge. This motion was nega- 
tived in the ſame manner as the preceding. 

When the queſtion of adjournment came to be 
agitated, it occaſioned no leſs heat and altercation 
than in the Houſe of Commons. In the vehemence 
of debate it was inſinuated, that the opinions and ad- 
vice of perſons in the oppoſition merited no influ- 


was, that the imprudence of the preſent miniſters, 
their obſtinacy, their ignorance in the firſt princi- 
ples of government, were all notoriouſly proved by 
the diſappointments, the lofſes, the misfortunes 
daily experienced abroad, and the dangers to which 
the realm was evidently expoſed at home, Miſtak- 
ing raſhneſs for ſpirit, they had plunged this coun- 
try into calamities, ſome of which were irretriev- 
able. Could ſuch men deſerve the confidence un- 
happily repoſed in them, after having ſo repeatedly 
diſgraced thoſe councils, wherein they had the ar- 
rogance to preſume that none but themſelves were 


After a long and acrimonious Jobs, attended 


alternately with ſeveral taunts of this nature, the 
motion for the adjournment patled, oy a majority 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Tranſactions in Great Britain relating to America, 
17771778. 
| © . the long and unexpected receſs that 


divided this memorable ſeſſion, many domeſtic _ 
events happened of a nature to claim the attention, 
and exerciſe the animoſities of both parties, 
The American deputies at Paris had ineffectually 
endeavoured to ſettle an exchange of priſoners, on 
the footing uſually eſtabliſhed between nations at 
war, with the Britiſh Ambaſſador at the Court of 
France, They wrote a letter of complaint upon 
this ſubject to the miniſtry at London. It contain- 
ed a charge of a heavy nature, and which occaſioned 
many complaints from thoſe who did not approve 
of ſeverities being inflicted upon the American pri- 
ſoners, beyond thoſe to which individuals captured 
in war are reciprocally ſubject. 5 
It repreſented that a number of American pri- 
ſoners had been ſent to the Coaſt of Africa and to 
the Eaſt Indies, to ſerve as ſoldiers there, againſt 
their will, and in order to avoid worſe treatment. 
Whatever truth or exaggeration were contained in 
this remonſtrance, it produced much diſcontent 
among the partiſans of America. 
Repreſentations were made at the ſame time, that 
the American priſoners in England were uſed with 
much more rigour than was conſiſtent with huma- 
nity; that they were in great want and diſtreſs, 
through the barbarous neglect of thoſe who were 
appointed to the care and management of the pri- 
ſons wherein they were confined, © 
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The caſe of thefe unhappy people, was, with 
great humanity, brought before the confideration 
of the Houſe of Lords, by the Earl of Abingdon, 
He propoſed that an enquiry ſhould be made rela- 
tive to their complaints, and that due care ſhould 
be taken to ſcreen them from ill uſage. This, to- 
gether with a very liberal ſubſcription in their fa. 
vour throughout the kingdom, relieved them from 
their diſtreſſes, and did honour to the character of 
WW 7555 = 
In the mean time, the misfortune that had at. 
tended the army under General Burgoyne, was be— 
come an object of very ſerious confideration — 
Though it was to return to England, yet it was to 
remain uſeleſs for the purpoſe for which it had been 
intended. Until another army of equal force could 
be provided, one of the moſt important objects of 
the American war was of neceffity to be neglected. 
An additional aggravation to this calamity, was the 
- Ganger to which the Province of Canada was again 
expoſed, from the attacks of the people of New 
England. It was highly probable they would not 
forego this opportunity of invading it, while enfee- 
bled by the loſs of ſuch a conſiderable force, and in 
all likelihood unable to reſiſt ſuch a one as they 
would have it in their power to employ againſt it. 
But it was not only the morttfication of being de- 
prived of the ſervice of this army in America that 
perplexed the miniſtry : it was almoſt equally cha- 
grined at the little progreſs made even by the victo- 
1 ries obtained in other parts, towards the objects 
1 propoſed. It viewed with equal concern and ſur- 
* prize, a brave General, at the head of a ſucceſsful 
army, obliged to act with the ſame circumſpection 
b in the midſt of conqueſt, as if he had been defeated, 
and been obliged to take refuge in that city, of 
13 which his advantages over the enemy had, in fact, 
5 given him the poffefffon. 


This 
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This was a fituation totally new and highly em- 
barraſſing.—It ſhewed that there was a radical chain 
of difficulties in the enterprize before them, which 
threatened to be indiſſoluble: as ſoon as one was 
overcome, another ſtarted up. The nature of both 
country and people ſeemed to correſpond in this re- 
ſpect: Whatever ſtraits they had been reduced to, 
fill they had found means to ſurmount them againſt 
all expectation, and when they were looked Upon as 
paſt ali poſſibility of deliverance. 

Another obſtacle began at this period to ſhew it- 
ſelf, which occationed no leſs alarm, This was the 
difficulty of recruiting the troops in America, Ex- 
clufive of the immenſe diſtance of the ſcene of war, 
and of the enormous expence of ſending armies 
acroſs the ocean to another hemiſphere, the queſtion 
now. was, where to provide a ſufficiency of men ta 
replace thoſe multirudes that fell in battle, or were 
loſt through the many other cauſes that concurred 
to their deſtruction. 

The recruiting parties, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land found no alteration in the temper of the com- 
monalty ; the ſame averſion ſtill ſubſiſted to engage 
in the ſervice, with the proſpect of being ſent to 
America, 

In Germany various obſtructions were daily ariſ- 
ing to prevent ſupplies of ſoldiers from that quarter, 
The immenſe armies kept on foot by the two prin- 
cipal powers in that part of Europe, the Emperor 
and the King of Pruſſia, demanded continual levies 
throughout the empire. It was not therefore with= 
out jealouſy, that both theſe powers ſaw ſome of the 
reſources diminiſhed, from whence they were uſed 
to refreſh their armies. One of them actually denied 

2 paſſage through his dominions to a body of men 
that had been raiſed for the ſervice of Britain; and 
a goveral unwillingneſs appeared ev erywhere £9: - 
_ countenance 
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countenance. any afſiſtance chat might be afforded to 
this country. 
The proſpect nearer home was not leſs productive 
of anxiety. Intelligence was daily arriving of the 
prodigious preparations that were haſtening in every 
ort of France. The American privateers were now 
welcomed in fuch a manner, as indicated how ſoon 
their. country would receive that full and explicit 

fupport for which it had ſo long ſolicited. 
Occurrences of various kinds contributed to ſhow 
with what heartineſs the French eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the Americans. Theſe were received, careſſed, 
and feaſted by individuals of all degrees, in the har- 
bours-into which they conducted their prizes: they 
were treated on the footing of the moſt cordial 
friends and allies, and conſidered as men embarked 
in the fame quarrel againſt one common enemy, 
Theſe various objects made no alteration in the 
councils of this Lidgd6in,” The plan of conquer- 
ing America ſtill continued in full force. It ſeemed 
to be refolved, that no diſappointment ſhould ſhake 
the reſolutions taken to that purpoſe, and that no 
ſituation, however diſtreſſing, ſhould coimpet this 
country to yield to any other terms than thoſe it had 
at firft propoſed, 
In order to ſupport ſo reſolute a determination, it 
was neceflary to make ſuch a proviſion of internal 
ſtrength as might enable the nation to withſtand all 
attempts from its neighbours, as well as to continue 
its exertions on the other ſide of the Atlantic. 
The dangers which the realm apprehended from 
the Houſe of Bourbon, would not permit the ſend- 
ing out any more troops to America, till thoſe re- 
maining at home had been duly replaced in the dif- 
ferent poſts and garriſons, where they were ſtationed 
for the defence of the kingdom; and from whence 
it would have been highly imprudent to remove 

them at ſo critical a juncture. 

| The 


E 
The indiſpenſable neceſſity of making new levies, 
and the difficulty of carrying ſuch a meaſure into 
execution, were equally obvious. Parliament, how- 
ever obſequious it had proved hitherto, did not ap- 
pear ſo willing to go the ſame lengths in hoſtile 
| meaſures, ſince the unhappy failure of the expedi- 
tion under General Burgoyne. Many of thoſe who 
| had warmly coincided with coercive meaſures, be- 
gan to deſpair of their efficacy. Even among the 
miniſtry, there were ſome who expreſſed much leſs 
fervour in their proſecution ſince that unfortunate 
event. 

To purſue effectually the ends propoſed, a conſi- 
derable force was to be raiſed within the kingdom 
itſelf, exclufive of thoſe ſupplies of men that were 
furniſhed from foreign parts. The preſſure of cir- 
cumſtances rendered ſuch an attempt inevitable; but 
that obſtacle which appeared of moſt magnitude, 
was how to compaſs ſuch ad intention, without apply- 
ing to Parliament, and without offending i it. 

It was ſuggeſted upon this occaſion, that an ap- 
plication might be made without impropriety, to 
that numerous party which had in ſo many parts of 
the kingdom ſhewn themſelves the ſtrenuous abet- 
tors and ſupporters of thoſe councils that had pro- 

moted coercive meaſures. The warmth and vigour 
proteſted and recommended by this party were no- 
torious, and afforded no ill-founded preſumption, 
that if called upon to ſecond their words by their 
deeds, they would not be found remiſs. 

Were ſuch an application to ſucceed, it would 
open the moſt flattering proſpects: It would create 
a new reſource for the military liſt: It would dimi- 
niſn the ex pence of levy ing men, which was no in- 
conſiderable one: It would revive the martial ſpirit 
of the nation, which, though naturally bold and 
intrepid, was in general averſe to the military pro- 
feſtion. A diffuſion of this ſpirit was become the 


more 
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1 more neceſſary, as the dangers threatened from 
RE. abroad would ere long probably, oblige the people 
of this iſland to have recourſe to arms themſelves, in a 
=o | greater degree than had been requiſite for many years, 
[8 It might perhaps be objected, that ſuch, a mea- 
} ſure would diminiſh the numbers of individuals em- 
* plwKẽaoyed in thoſe branches of buſineſs, that were pro- 
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this was an argument equally applicable to all coun- 


i Aauctive of ſuch immenſe profits to the nation. But 


in all caſes, they would baniſh at laſt all ſentiments 
Wt of honour and magnanimity, and infallibly termi- 
4 | nate in rendering a people ſpiritleſs and incapable of 


: 
| | ſelf-defence; which was the worſt calamity that 


I; could befal them. 

| Such a meaſure might poſſibly effect the well-be- 
| ing of a country that had nothing to depend on 
I | but what was imported from abroad, and acquired 


my through the greateſt efforts of domeſtic induſtry, 
1 But this was by no means the caſe of Great Britain. 
j It was a large, fertile, and populous iſland, full of 
I all the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, and 
1 abounding in brave and reſolute men, a great pro- 


1 portion of whom were far from being indiſpenſably 
0 naeeded for the purpoſes of external commerce, or 
id ma trade, 

| But were ſome 1 inconveniency to reſult from the 
employment of our own people, it would be only 
temporary. The end for.which it was ſubmitted to, 
would amply compenſate for the conſiderable de- 


were leſs able to endure them than ourſelves. The 
enemies that now compelled us to adopt this meaſure 
from the juſt apprehenſions we entertained of their 
malevolent deſigns, were preciſely in our own fitu- 
ation. The military ſtrength conſiſted of their own 


people; however extenſive their commercial views, 
| and 


tries. Were motives of this nature to preponderate 


ticiencies it might for a while occaſion. Other na- 
tions were ſubject to ſuch inconveniences, and ſome 


and the many ſchemes they had at different periods 

projected for the enlargement of their numerous 
branches of trade, ſtill they thought it the wiſeſt po- 
licy, to put as few arms as poſſible into the hands of 
mercenaries, and to truſt the honour and ſafety of 
their country to the care and courage of the na- 


tives. 


Thefe conſiderations, together with the preſſing- 


neſs of the occafion, induced thoſe who principally 


directed among the miniſtry, to make trial of the 
temper and diſpoſition of their numerous adherents. 
It was chiefly to prevent this trial from being ob- 
ſtructed, that ſo early a receſs had been reſolved. 
Had it taken place while the Houſes were fitting, 
oppoſition might have been ſo inimical to it, as to 
have fruſtcated the whole ſcheme. It could not be 
denied, that it ſeemed to deviate from the conſtitu- 
tional method of railing a military force. The ri- 
gid aſſertors of the rights of Parliament would 
probably repreſent it as an incroachment on their 
privileges: this might induce ſuch members as 


were otherwile inclined to favour the views of mi- 


niſtry reſpecting America, to take ſuch an alarm, 
as to throw their whole weight on this emergency 
into the ſcale of oppoſition. 

For this reaſon, a receſs of more than common 
duration appeared abſolutely requiſite to give time 


for the intended experiment to operate without in- 


terruption. Should it prove ſucceſsful, as there was 


ſtrong reaſon to hope it would, the neceſſity of the 


times would be a powerful argument in its juſtifica- 

tion, and filence the objections which at another ſea- 

ſon would be heard to its prejudice, 
The determination being thus ſettled, thoſe friends 


to miniſtry whoſe attachment could be moſt relied 
on, and whole influence or abilities could be moſt 
ſerviceable, were employed in thoſe places where 


their 
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their reſpective intereſt lay, to prepare the minds of 


the people for what was intended. - 
The expectations formed by miniſtry were an- 


ſwered beyond what the moſt ſanguine had dared to 


preſage, The connections that had taken place be- 
tween France and the Colonies made a conſiderable 


_ alteration in the diſpoſitions of people. Many who 


had once been their zealous friends, were now become 
their foes from that circumſtance alone. Convinced 
that they would, from the nature of their country, 
have been able to reſiſt the endeavours of Britain to 
ſubdue them, they thought that they needed no 
other aſſiſtance; and that to have recourſe to the in- 
veterate enemies of this country, betrayed a male. 
volent diſpoſition, and was dictated by choice much 


more than by neceſſity. 


In this perſuaſion were multitudes throughout the 
kingdom, when this application was made by the 
miniſterial party, in the ſeveral towns where they 


poſſeſſed influence and credit, either by their pro- 


— 


perty, or their connections with people in buſineſs. 
Among thoſe places that ſeconded the views of 

miniſtry, Liverpool and Mancheſter ſtood the fore- 

moſt: They acted with a zeal that gave ſpirit at 


once to the whole undertaking, and filled its well- 


wiſhers with the moſt ſanguine hope of carrying it 
through to the utmoſt of the extent propoſed, - 


They each engaged to raiſe a complete regiment of 


a thouſand men. The ſame alacrity was diſplayed 


in various other places; and numerous ſubſcriptions 


were opened almoſt every where for the levying and 


embodying of men for the public ſervice. 


It would have afforded great ſatisfaction to the 
miniſtry, could the city of London have been pre- 
vailed on to take the lead in a meaſure of this kind. 
The vaſt aſſiſtance it could have given, the weight 
of its countenance, the influence of its example, 
would have. powerfully contributed to forward and 
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authoriſe it in the moſt effectual manner. But the 


differences that had of late years ariſen between the 


Court and City relating to America, had alienated 
them from each other, and produced a coolneſs bor- 
dering upon enmity. 

Motives were not however wanting to indues the 
miniſtry to make a trial there. The manifold 
branches of buſineſs connected with the carrying on 
of the war, and eſpecially the prodigious contracts 
with government, had procured it an extenfive in- 


fluence ever ſince the commencement of hoſti. 


lities. 
The friends of government in the city had form- 


ed themſelves into a body, to which. they gave the 
name of the Aſſociated Livery ; but they were bet- 


ter known by that of the White Hart Aſſociation, 
from the tavern where their meetings were held.— 
They were at this period very numerous, and exer- 
ciſed great ſway in the city, from the power they 
had of obliging or detrimenting individuals in trade. 

There were other ſocicties framed by the popu- 


lar party, in oppoſition to this; but they met with 
ſo many diſcouragements, and were ſo diſunited, 


that they were entirely overborne by the ſuperior 
weight of their antagoniſts. Theſe acted more un- 
der guidance and direction, and were ſupported by 
the whole ſtrength of miniſtry : while the former, 
profeſſing the utmoſt independence of principle and 
conduct, were apt frequently to be at variance ; 


the latter through pliancy and acquieſcence in the 
dictates of their leaders, were kept more firmly to- 


gether, and acquired that preponderance which is 
the natural reſult of concert and unanimity. 

The heads of this powerful body were carefully 
applied to on this important occaſion; and much 
reliance was placed on the exertions they were able 
to make, They themſelves doubted not their ſuffi- 


ciency to. carry the point propoſed, Full of this 
Vor. III. No. 15. 6 „ 
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confidence, they advertiſed a meeting of their aſſo- 
ciates, depending on ſo general and efficient a ſup. 
port, as to bring it about with little, if any op- 
poſition. 

But the misfortunes that had lately befallen the 
Brittſh arms in America, the unproſperous aſpect of 
the military operations there, the continual diſap- 
pointments attending every miniſterial meaſure, and 
the imminent danger in which the proſecution of 
their defigns had involved the nation; all theſe had 


of late made ſuch an impreſſion on the public, that 


an averſeneſs to the American war had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the minds of far the greater majority of 
thoſe on whom they had ſo confidently relied, 

In conſequence of this diſpoſition, the meeting, 
contrary to their expectation, was but thinly at- 
tended; and to their utter aſtoniſhment, ſuch as 


were preſent, manifeſted ſo little inclination to cor- 


reſpond with their intentions, that upon weighing 
the matter ſeriouſly among themſelves, tu sy did 


not judge proper to lay the real intent of the n. et- 


ing before thoſe who compoſed it; and it ſeparated 

without the leaſt tranſaction of any buſineſs. 3 
The propoſal intended by miniſtr ry was, that the 

city of London ſhould raiſe and maintain five thou- 


fand men, who were to ſerve three years, or till the 
' concluſion of the war. But the manner in which 


their agents were diſappointed at this meeting, diſ- 
couraged theſe ſo much, that at a Court which was 
called by the Lord Mayor upon this occaſion, no 


mention was made of this tendency ; and it was only 


moved, that a bounty ſhould be grauted by the 
city to thoſe who enliſted 1 into the ſervice, either by 


| fea or land. 


Various arguments were adduced in ſupport of 


the motion. The danger with which this country 


was menaced by its moſt powerful and inveterate 
enemies, rendered it an indiſpenſible duty in the 
| metro- 
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| metropolis of the Britiſh empire to prove its ardour | 
in the common cauſe, by exerting itſelf in the moſt 


vigorous and exemplary manner for the fervice of 
the ſtate. The lofles we had lately ſuffered in Ame- 
rica, and the neceſſity of reducing that country to 


obedience, called for every aſſiſtance which a brave 


and generous people could poſſibly afford. In ſuch a 
critical ſeaſon as the preſent, every individual ought 
cheerfully to contribute to the utmoſt of his abilities. 
The city of London had always acted a confpicuous 
part on ſuch occaſions ; and it behoved its inhabi- 


rants not to fall ſhort of the ſpirited precedents ſet 


them by their anceſtors, 


This exhortation had no effe& upon the aſſembly. | 
It was replied, that it was totally inconſiſtent to ap- 
ply to the city of London for its ſupport of mea- 


ſures which it had ſo long, and fo lately diſapprov- 
ed of, in the moſt explicit and moſt unreſerved 
manner. That having invariably - recommended 


peace and reconciliation, it was an inſult to requeſt 
its concurrence in war and bloodſhed. It had ſuſ- 
tained fo much damage from the conduct of mini- 


ſtry; and experience had ſo fully convinced all diſ- 
cerning people of their unfitneſs to direct the af- 
fairs of this nation, that the city of London was the 
laſt place where they ſhould ſeek for abettors. True 
it was, the citizens of this metropolis had always 
ſtood forth in dangerous times, and fignalized them- 
ſelves in defence of their country; but this was un- 
der wiſe councils and able miniſters. The ſame 


motives that influenced their behaviour on ſach oc- © 


caſions, now induced them to deny their affiſtance 
to thoſe who requeſted it. They had freely and 
zealouſly granted it to thoſe who deſerved it ; and 
would for the fame reaſon refuſe it to ſuc as were 
unworthy of it. 

In the Court of Aldermen, eleven one 1 
ported this motion againſt nine, who rejedted t. 
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But in the Comm Council, it was thrown out the 


a majority of one hundred and eighty, to no more 
than thirty, 

Notwithſtanding this low» diſappointment, the 
miniſterial party continued firm in their determina- 


tion not to give up the point. The want of loyalty 


in the Corporation of London, ſhould not, they 


ſaid, prevent individuals from reflifying i it in their 
private capacity. While ſubſcriptions were encour. 


aged for the Americans taken with arms in their 


hands againſt this country, it was but juſt that thoſe 
Who were well affected to government ſhould allo 


ſubſcribe to its ſupport. 
In conſequence of this determination, a- ſubſcrip- 


tion was opened at the London Tavern, and a Com- 


mittee choſen to manage the buſineſs. As the 


whole of this affair was conducted by perſons in 


affluent circumſtances, a large ſum was ſoon ſub- 
{cribed. 


The adherents to miniſtry at Briſtol imitated thoſe 
at London, and were foiled preciſely in, the ſame 


manner. They acted alſo with no leſs zeal after 


their public failure; They opened ſubſcriptions, 
and filled them with a liberality exceeding, that of 
London, when the proportions of wealth and im- 
portance between thoſe two cities are taken into 
conſideration, 


Similar attempts were made for the ſervice of go- 


vernment in different counties, with no better ſucceſs. 


In Norfolk particularly, the oppoſition to miniſtry 


was ſo powerful, that inſtead of procuring any aſſiſt- 
ance, the endeavours of their friends occaſioned a pe- 


tition to Parliament from the freeholders of that 
county, conceived in terms of the higheſt energy and 
freedom, and wherein they reprobated the American 
war with the utmoſt explicitneſs and aſperty. 

In Scotland, a remarkable readineſs was ſhown 


in concurring wk the deſigns of government. The 
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martial ſpirit of the Scotch nation prompted it to 
very vigorous exertions upon this occaſion. The 
cities of Edinburgh and Glaſgow, beſides large ſub- 


ſcriptions, furniſhed each a regiment of a thouſand 


men, Several regiments were alſo raiſed in the 
Highlands. — 995 | | 15 
Theſe free ſubſcriptions, and voluntary levies of 
men, did not take place, however, without the ſe- 
yereſt animadverſions from thoſe who diſapproved 
of them. Their number was very conſiderable : 
they did not deny the exigency of the times; but 
they condemned without reſerve the manner of pro- 


ceeding which had been adopted, and repreſented it 


as pregnant with conſequences of a very pernicious 

tendency. e LOS, LT 
This meaſure was the very firſt object that met 

with the cenſure of oppoſition on the meeting of 


Parliament, after the receſs. Sir Philip Jennings 
Clerke began the inquiry into this buſineſs, by ob- 


ſerving, that as the people of this country had been 
told that the American war was the war of Parlia- 


ment, they could not fail being greatly alarmed at 


hearing that a large body of men had been raiſed du. 
ring the receſs, not only without the knowledge or 
advice of Parliament, but without intimation being 
given on the part of miniſtry that any ſuch deſign 
was in agitation. | 1 


Parliament had, on the contrary, been informed, 


that terms of reconciliation to be propoſed to the 


Colonies, would be laid before them at their next 


meeting. But inſtead of a treaty for the reſtoring 
of peace, miniſtry met the Parliament with a new 
army; and what was worſe, an army raiſed without 
the conſent of Parliament, and againſt both the 
ſpirit and letter of the conſtitution. TDs 
The object of Parliamentary inquiry at preſent, was 
to know into whoſe hands the ſword was entruſted? 
However neceſſary it might be to raiſe troops, it 
B 3 was 
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was tan gte of Parliament to ſee that. the . 


ſhould be given to thoſe only upon whoſe er 
they could rely. 


He moved, in conſequence, that an account 


ſhould be laid before the Houſe of the number 


of troops ordered to be raiſed during the late 
adjournment, ſpecifying the different corps, with 
the names of their officers and commanders, the 
length of time theſe had ſerved, and the rank they 
had obtained in the army. + 

The motion was acceded to on the part of mini- 


ſtry, and the Houſe informed at the ſame time, 


that the intention of the long adjournment which 
had taken place, had been fully anſwered, by the 


activity that had been exerted in the various depart- 
ments of the public ſervice, and by the zeal and 


readineſs with which great numbers in the nation 
had contributed to forward it in their private capa- 
city. Free and ſpontaneous ſubſcriptions had been 
opened in various places, for the exigencies of the 
ſtate at this critical time. They were a ſeaſonable 
proof how much true patriotiſm remained in this 
nation, and they ſhowed no leſs an approbation of 
the conduct of miniſtry. It was with particular 
ſatisfaction that miniſters now ſaw, that untoward 
accidents had not affected the good opinion of the 


public reſpecting the rectitude of their meaſures ; 


and that croſſes and diſappointments were viewed 
in their true light, as contingencies independent on 


= human ſagacity. Every man who felt for the repu- 


tation of this country, muſt rejoice to ſee the cou- 
rage of the people augment in Proportion with their 
diffculties and dangers. Such a diſpoſition muſi, 
in the iflve, render them invincible. 

Oppoſition contended, on the other band, that 
however flattering a repreſentation miniſtry might 
think proper to make of the meaſure in queſtion, it 
was a direct attack vpon the conſtitution, and was 

8 repicte 


replete with danger, Were it otherwiſe, why ould 
it ſo induſtriouſly have been concealed from Parlia- 


ment? Why ſhould miniſtry recur to fo unuſual a | 


receſs, but 1n order to execute it without obſtruc- 
tion? Tney were conſcious how ſtrongly it muſt 
have been oppoſed, and did not dare to truſt to Par- 
liament for its conſent to ſo unwarrantable a deſign, 


Were the executive power in this kingdom au- 
thoriſed 1 in raifing ſuch a number of troops without 


the concurrence of Parliament, the fences of, popular 
liberty would immediately be broken down. It was 
an eaſy matter to frame pretexts for levying or in- 


creaſing the number of forces; but were maxims of 


this kind once admitted, ſuch armies would be 
raiſed as would ſoon introduce that arbitrary go- 


vernment in this country, which had been eſta- 


liſhed in fo many parts of Europe preciſely by the 
fame means. 

The plea of neceſſity, founded on the dangerous 
ſtate of the nation, and the war now waging in Ame- 
rica, was an object of Parliamentary deciſion only. 
They were the ſole judges whether the money of the 
nation ſhould be granted for the purpoſes pleaded 
by miniſtry : it was their ancient, unalienable right. 
Through venality, through undue influence, mini- 


ſters might pervert the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, and draw what ſums they pleaſed from the pub- 


lic ;- but ſtil] they ought to beware of departing from 


Jong eſtabliſhed forms. Repreſentatives, however 


Pint, would till infiſt on being conſulted as uſual, 
and would not give up that privilege, however im- 
properly they might uſe it. 

Miniſtry had, in this inſtence, been guilty of a 
manifeſt and notorious breach of the conſtitution : 
they had aſſumed a power which belonged to Par- 
liament exeluſively, — that of granting the public 


money, They had incurred expences on account 


of the public, and which, of courle, the public muſt 
B 4 en, defray ; 
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defray; they had done it without the participation 
of Parliament, and for aught they knew, againſt 
its inclination. 
In anſwer to theſe objections, it was alledged by 
FE 7 that the preſſures of the times were fo 
great, that none but captious and unreaſonable men 
would condemn a meaſure evidently ſo uſeful and 
beneficial. The ſenſe of the nation was, that the 
American war ſhould be proſecuted with all imagi- 
nable vigour. Could a meaſure that ſeconded this 
intention ſo effectually, be conſtrued as dangerous 
to the liberty of a people with whoſe wiſhes it ſo 
directly correſponded RES : 
The withholding it from the knowledge of Par- 
liament, was no ſubject of reprehenfion : miniſters 
themſelves were but partially acquainted with the 
ſcope and extent of the meaſure, and could not in 
its undigeſted ſtate bring it as à matter of diſcuſſion 
before Parliament. | 
The accuſation of inlawfulneſs and lofringement 
of the privileges of Parliament, was unjuſt, and 
ill-founded, The meaſures carried on in America, 
had been approved of in a manner perfectly conſti- 
tutional: could the concurrence of the people in 
furthering the views, of their repreſentatives, be 
conſidered in any light as rennt to the conſti- 
tution? 
The tranſaction, inſtead of meeting with blame, 
ought to be treated with commendation : nothing 
ſiniſter accompanied it. The plain, unequivocal 
intent of thoſe who acted upon this occaſion, could 
not poſſibly be any other than to render their coun- 
try all the ſervices in their power. Warmth in the 
_ cauſe of Great Britain againſt the pretenſions and 
behaviour of the Colonies, had rouſed the ſpirit of 
multitudes throughout the nation to uncommon ex- 
ertions in its defence, and in the maintenance of its 
— | £ honour 


honour and juſt claims : was there any reprehen- 
fibleneſs in a caſe of this nature? Was not ſuch a 
tranſaction highly conducive to the reputation of a 
people ! Was it not a proof of their magnanimity 
in the hour of danger, of their attachment to go- 
vernment, and of their ſtrongeſt approbation of thoſe 
who directed its councils ? EET 


Precedents militated powerfully in ſupport of the 
meaſure.:—In'the rebellion of ſeventeen hundred 


and forty-tive, ſeveral Noblemen and Commoners 
raiſed troops at their own expence ; ſubſcriptions 
were openly ſet on foot, and perſons went from 


houſe to. houſe, collecting money for the uſe of the 
public. No compulſion was employed; but ſuch 
was the temper of the times, that whoever refuſed 


to contribute according to his circumſtances, was 
reputed a diſloyal ſubject. The meaſure was oppo- 
ſed by the diſaffected party of that period, and, 
like the preſent, condemned as unconſtitutional ; 
but it was no leſs ſtrenuouſly vindicated by one of 
the greateſt luminaries of the law, the late Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, who was well known to be 
a ſtaunch friend to the conſtitution of this country. 

During the late triumphant war, ſeveral regi- 
ments had been raifed by the Crown, and large 
ſums ſubſcribed by the city of London, and other 
places, for the levying of troops. This was done 
under the miniſtry of Mr. Pitt, now Lord Chatham, 
whoſe conſtitutional principles were unqueſtionable. 
The meaſure, inſtead of meeting with the leaſt dif. 
approbation, was highly applauded by Parliament; 
and thoſe who engaged in. it received the public 
thanks of government. 

Neither the Bill of Rights, nor the Mutiny Act 
itſelf, it was afferted by ſeveral lawyers of great 
eminence, were contrary to this meaſure : no con- 
ſtruction of them could imply a legal diſability in 
the Crown to uſe proper means for the defence of 
PT bad oo ps 8 the 
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ceſſarily ſuperſeded the common forms. Were 
to circumſtances, they might eventually prove the 


could not be deemed unconſtitutional. Were they 


ent with the ſpirit of the conſtitution. They were 


| dents alledged in juſtification of the meaſure, were 


might excuſe à deviation from formalities. By this 


five could be authoriſed. The realm, the conſtitu- 


capital, and the diſaffected were numerous, and 


that and the preſent inſtance? The enemy againſt 


ſituated in another hemiſphere ; a large fleet was 


ſing danger be pleaded from ſuch an enemy? Could 
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the realm, in caſes of great exigency. T heſe ne: 


theſe to be literally adhered to, without any reſpect 
ruin of the ſtate, Contributions, while voluntary, 


not even ſtrictly conformable to the letter of the hs 
yet their meaning and intent were perfectly confiſt- 


given to quell a rebellion, which was the greateſt of 

all civil calamities; and inthe ſuppreflion of which 

all means were juſtifiable. | 
It was anſwered by oppofition, that the prece- 


not appoſite to the preſent caſe, When the public 
was in manifeſt and imminent danger, neceffity 


rule only, the proceedings in the rebellion of forty- 


tion, the liberties of the nation, were then evidently 
at ſtake ; the rebel army was advancing towards the 


everywhere preparing to riſe, In ſuch perilous cir- 
cumſtances, a tranſient ſuſpenſion of the laws be- 
came neceflary for their preſervation; and every me- 
thod adopted for the ſecurity of the ſtate was juſt 
and reaſonable. 

But what compariſon could be feed between 


whom theſe new levied forces were defigned, was 


infeſting his coaſt, and a numerous army was in- 
vading the heart of his country. Could any preſ- 


ſuch a caſe authoriſe miniſtry to adjourn a Parlia- 
ment clearly. to the intent of N without its ad- 


vice? ? 
What, 


What happened in the eommencement of the 
jaſt war was not more favourable to the miniſterial 
pretenfions :— The regiments then raiſed by the 
Crown were authoriſed by Parliament. An act of 
credit had been paſſed, enabling the King to take 
ſuch, meaſures as were proper for the common de- 


fence; and addreſſes had been preſented to the ſame 


purport. | 


The money ſubſcribed at that time was not ap- 
plied to the levying of forces independent of Parlia- 


ment, but to grant enliſting bounties to recruits for 
the army, and ſeamen for the navy, But in the pre- 
ſent caſe, fifteen or ſixteen. thouſand men were to be 


levied, without any interference of Parliament; and 


an aſſembly of men, unauthoriſed for ſuch a pur- 
poſe, aſſumed the power of granting money to the 


miniſtry, to be diſpoſed of at its own option, and 


free from all Parliamentary controul. 

The Bill of Rights did by no means allow money 
to be raiſed for the uſe of the Crown, otherwiſe than 
by grant from Parliament. But the caſe now de- 
bated was a direct contra7ention of that bill; mone) 
was granted to the Crown without the leaſt inter- 
vention of Parliament, for the moſt dangerous of all 
purpoſes the raiſing of troops without Parliamen- 
JJ... 8 „ 

This donation of money to the Crown from pri- 
vate individuals, had always been conſidered as a 


dangerous method of ſupplying the wants of the 
ſovereign. Even thoſe Parliaments, whoſe loyalty 


and attachment to the perſons of their Princes 


were the leaſt queſtionable, had been cautious to 


reſtrain theſe voluntary gifts within ſtated limits. 
On the reſtoration of Charles the Second, when 
all orders of ſubjects were. eager to teſtify their 
affection to him by voluntary contributions of mo- 
ney, Parliament foreſeeing the pernicious tendency 
of ſuch a proceeding, fixcd a term after which they 

a | were 
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were to ceaſe, and a ſum which they were not to ex. 
ceed. The generoſity of a Peer was not to extend 
beyond four hundred pounds, and that of a Com- 
moner above two hundred. 

It was particularly noticed by oppofition, that 
this meaſure contradicted an argument often alledg- 
ed in vindication of the excluſive right claimed by 
Parliament to tax the Colonies ;—Were they to be 
allowed to grant money to the crown, it would in 
time become independent of Parliament for ſup. 
14 plies, and the conſtitution of this country be mate. 
=, rially endangered: : this was an argument reiteratedly 
| adduced in defence of the miniſterial proceedings in 

the Colonies: it was uſed both in and out of Parlia- 
ment by all their partiſans, as an unanſwerable proof 
of the judicioufneſs of their conduct, in ſuffering no 
other attembly of men throughout the Britiſh em- 
| paire to levy money for the uſe of the crown.” With 
. what face, therefore, could miniſtry, after pleading 
7 chat motive for debarring the Provincial Aſſemblies 
ihe; in America from granting aids to the crown by vir- 
. tue of their own authority, pretend to legalize the 
| | opening of ſubſcriptions, by private individuals, . 
5 the benefit of the crown ? | 
WO. The expreſs intention of the Mutiny Act was to 
= prevent the crown from maintaining an army with- 
1 eut the aſſiſtance of Parliament ; but if the means 
of maintaining it were permitted to be furniſhed 
through any other than a parliamentary channel, 
7 the act might ſoon be invalidated, and its intention 
_ wholly fruſtrated. 
iſ Gifts to the crown, from whatever ſource they 
| goed, could not be conſidered in any other light 
than that of aids, when given for public uſe; they 
were therefore a manifeſt breach of the rights of Par- 
liament, which had reſerved to itſelf exclufively, the 
ſole privilege of ſupplying the wants of the crown. 
The connection between Crown and Parliament I 
founde 
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founded upon that privilege ; were any other body 
of ſubjects, public or private, allowed to participate 
it, of what utility could Parliament prove in the 

moſt eſſential of all its concerns, the protection of 
public liberty? If others were authoriſed to give or 
to raiſe money for the crown without con ulting 
them, it was obvious that ways enough might be 


found to levy ſufficient ſums for the furtherance of 
unconſtitutional defigns. 


This method of obtaining money from the pub- 
lic, had always been condemned by the ſoundeſt 


lawyers. When it ſubſiſted under the title of bene- 
volence, it was in fact a tyrrapical extortion; and 
wiſe men ſaw the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to the 
practice, whatever appellation it might aſſume. 
Contributions of this kind, though voluntary, per- 


haps, and uncompelled at firſt, ſoon ſlid into pre- 


cedents; and from requeſts, became in time requi- 
ſitions, to which people were bound to ſubmit. For 
this reaſon the wiſdom of Parliament thought fit to 
ſuppreſs them by two ſucceſſive acts, framed tor that 
particular purpoſe. . 


An attempt, reſembling the method of e 


money practiſed by the preſent miniſtry, had been 


made in the time of James the Firſt; but though 
no compulſion was uſed, and people were left en- 
tirely to their option, the meaſure underwent a ſe- 
vere reprehenſion from one of the ableſt lawyers of 
that age, the celebrated St. John, afterwards Lord 
Chief Juſtice, He had the courage, at a time when 


adulation. was- more prevalent than it has been ever 


fince, to oppoſe it with undaunted firmneſs. He 
expreſſed himſelf on this occafion with ſuch freedom 
of language, as laid him open to a proſecution in 


the Star Chamber, It was carried on with great vio- 
lence, and every means were employed to bring 


him to a heavy cem nation: but he maintained 


that 
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his ground with ſo much jude ment and fortitude, 
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money. 


have proved an effectual ſupply, and rendered an 
_ Freſh levies incorporated with veteran ſoldiers, ſoon 
regularity and diſcipline, which they had continu- 


men, totally unacquainted with the uſe of arms, 
were long in forming themſelves to quickneſs and 


for want of that aſſiſtance and incitement which are 


to the purpoſe of furniſhing recruits for the old re- 


rifm : ſuch a plan would have proved of evident 


ſupplied the army with a thouſand good recruits. 
But the method which had been adopted, was un- 


it. Individuals in poſſeſſion of contracts to ſup- | 
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that notwithſtanding the whole intereſt of the Court 
was exerted againſt him, he was acquitted ; and 


thereby eſtabliſhed a remarkable and deciſive prece. 
dent of the illegality of ſuch a method of 1 


The plan obſerved in leryisg theſe new regi. 
ments, was at the ſame time complained of as ex- 
penfive, injudicious, and inequitable. Inſtead of 
forming additional regiments, thoſe already ſubfift. 
ing ought'to have been recruited to their full com. 
plement, according ro the manner that had been 
praiſed in the laſt and former wars: this would 


eſſential and much wanted fervice to the army, 
acquired that military ſpirit, and thoſe habits of 


ally before their eyes; but a new raiſed body of 


precifion in the various duties of their profeſſion, | 


derived from conſtant example. 

The generoſity of thoſe who filled up the ſab. 
feripcions; and raiſed the new regiments, had been 
much extolled, Had the latter applied their money 


giments, nobody could have doubted their patrio- 
utility, as . every five thouſand pounds thus em- 
ployed, would, at five pounds bounty a man, have 
fatis{actory, and. afforded ſulpicion, that intercft | 
alone had prompted thoſe who were concerned in 
ply the army with neceſſaries, could not certain- 


ly benefit themſelves more readily, than by con- 
tributing 
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tributing to additional levies: what they beſtow- 
ed with one hand, was received with ample pro- 
fits in the other. In the ſame manner each of theſe 
new regiments produced, by the ſale of commiſ- 
fions, three or four times the ſum expended in raiſ- 
ing it. Ap 2 = 

This method of conducting the buſineſs was at- 
tended with another glaring impropriety. The rule 
of promotion, according to ſeniority, had been ſer 
aſide· in a manner that could not be juſtified ;—Ofi- 
cers who had ſpent their lives in the ſervice, ſaw 
their juniors lifted over them, without the leaſt pre- 
tence for ſuch a preference ; equity ſhould have dic- 
tated, that in the raifing of new regiments, the 
Lientenant Colonels ought to have been employed. 
according to their ſtanding. By acting otherwiſe, 
injuſtice had been done to the army, and very high 
diſcontents muſt be expected to follow. 

A variety of other arguments was produced by 
oppoſition, to invalidate and expoſe the impropriety, 
the inequitableneſs, and the danger of this mea- 
ſure.» They made a conſiderable impreſſion, and 
induced many members, who voted uſually for mi- 
niſtry, to {ide againſt them on this occaſion. On a 
motion that a ſum of money ſhould be granted for 
clothing the new forces, it was carried on a divi- 
tion, by a majority of two hundred and twenty- 
three, to one hundred and thirty; ſo much was the 
minority encreaſed through the diſapprobation of the 
bufineſs in agitation, 55 8 

In the Houſe of Lords, the oppoſition to this 
meaſure was no leſs violent than in the Houſe of 


himſelf remarkably on this ſide of the queſtion. He 
contended with great ſpirit and vigour againſt its 
law fulneſs and propriety, and moved that the Judges 
inould be ſummoned to give their opinion on this 
matter, | | | 5 
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To this motion it was objected, that the attend. 
ance of the Judges could only be required on points 
of law, whereas this was a conſtitutional queſtion: 
that a motion by a fingle Peer was not of ſufficient 
weight for ſuch a requiſition 3 which ought to be 

m ade by an order of the whole Houſe. | 
The Lords in oppoſition replied, that while Par. 
liament fat, the Judges were always ſuppoſed to at- 
tend the Upper Houſe, writs being iſſued at every 
new Parliament to that intent. From the impor- 
tance of their other avocations, their. preſence was 
excuſed, and only expected on a ſpecial ſummons : 
but when a motion was made for their attendance, it 
was cuſtomary to grant it. 

This motion being overruled by the majority, 
Lord Abingdon proceeded to move ſome reſolu- 
tions againſt the meaſure in debate, which were ſe— 
conded with great warmth and earneſtneſs by the 
other Lords in oppoſition. s 
It was aſſerted, that to raiſe troops during the 
fitting of Parliament, without its conſent,» was a 
direct violation of its fundamental rights : the very 
eſſence of its power and privileges conſiſted in judg- 
ing of the neceſſities of the kingdom, and in provid- 
ing, according to its diſcretion, for every public 
emergency that aroſe: to take any meaſures of this 

nature during a parliamentary ſeſſion, without its 
advice and participation, was in fact to deprive it of 
its authority; and therefore a manifeſt breach of the 
conſtitution. The ſubſcriptions opened at London 
and Briſtol, were audacious infringements of the 
excluſive powers conſtitutionally enjoyed by Parlia- 
ment in all matters that related to the granting of 
money to the crown; and tended in their conſe— 
quences to eſtabliſh a precedent utterly ſubverſive of 
the conſtitution. „ | 

Thoſe who contended for the meaſure, alledged, 
that it was by no means repugnant either to the ſpi- 

| rit 
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rit or letter of the Bill of Rights, which was juſtly 
conſidered as the foundation of the Britiſh govern- 
ment ever ſince the Revolution. That Bill declared 


in expreſs terms, that the Crown ſhould not keep 


an army on foot in time of peace: was not this an 


implication that it might lawfully do it in time of 
war? Was not the preſent war a moſt dangerous 
one, in every, point of view? Was not the kingdom 
menaced on every fide? Was it not therefore an in- 
diſpenfible duty in the Crown to provide for the 
ſecurity of the nation in the moſt effectual, and con- 
ſequently in the moſt expeditious manner ? Could 
any method be more effectual and expeditious than 
that in which both the king and his ſubjects con- 
curred with ſo much readineſs and ee If 


unanimity was due to any meaſure, it ought cer- 


tainly to accompany one that ſhewed ſo much patri- 
otiſm and zeal in the people. A diſpoſition of this 
kind could not meet with too much encouragement: 
it was by popular exertions of this nature that ſtates 
had often been extricated from difficulties, which 
would otherwiſe have totally overwhelmed them. 


Jo caſt any aſperſion on the meaſure, would be to 
' throw a damp on the ſpirit of the people, which 


might be attended with very detrimental conſe- 


quences in future. Exertions of this kind might 


poſſibly come to be wanted much more than at pre- 


ſent; but when the obſtructions that were thrown 


in the way of this meaſure were remembered, they 
would greatly cool the ardour of the public, and 
retard its readineſs to adopt them. 

It was further infiſted, that it was the andoukted 
prerogative of the Crown to levy an army, as it was 
the privilege of Parliament to conſider of the pro- 
priety of the meaſure, and to grant or refuſe money 


for its ſupport. A denial on their part implied a 


diſapprobarion ; and the troops were of courſe dit- 
banded. It was ids il inconfiftent with 


Vor. III. No. 1 5. C good. 


92 


to conſult that aſſembly. To ſecure its authority, 


ſures void by the refuſal of ſupplies to make them 


exigency ? What could be more laudable, and there. 


| public, and no ſuſpicion, was harboured of its being 
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good policy , to take the advice of Parliament pres 
vious to ſuch a meaſure. In raiſing armies at home 
or in giving ſubſidies abroad, it was not cuſtomary 


it was ſufficient that it could render both mea- 


good. | 
It was lawful for any ſubje& to give the King 
either land or money: it had been frequently 
done without animadverſion. To compare the pre- 
ſent ſubſcriptions to the benevolence of old, was 
a groſs miſrepreſentation:— The money raiſed in 
former ages, under that pretence, was actually 
extorted; whoever refuſed the payment he had 
been aſſeſſed, was liable to impriſonment. Was it 
equitable to draw compariſons between ſuch tyran- 
nical proceedings, and thoſe adopted in the preſent 


fore more lawtul, than the ſubſcriptions and the 
levies of men now ſo cheerfully, and fo liberally 
carrying on by thoſe who wiſhed well to govern- 
ment? It was a donation to the ſtate, of which the 
Crown was, in truth, no more than a truſtee: it 
was unfeignedly employed for the ſervice of the 


diverted to any other uſe. Why then oppoſe it 
with ſuch warmth? All parties concurred in ac- 
knowledging the neceſſity of union, and a vigorous 
co-operation; what ſtronger proof could be given 
of a general willingneſs to ſecond the views approv- 
cd of by the nation 1n the perſons of its repreſente- 
tives, than this zealous and voluntary affiſtance of 
individuals, uncompelled, and directed by no other 
proſpect than that of promoting the welfare of the 

{tate ? ; or 
The meaſure was not new; it had occaſionally 
been put in practice without any evil conſequence. 
What injury could poſſibly reſult from it? The af 
0 5 ditional 


ditional bounty-money arifing from the ſubſcriptions, 
was an inducement to enliſt, that could not fail to 
produce recruits ſooner than without ſuch an encou- 
ragement. Where the ſervice of the community 
was ſo indiſputably the ultimate obje& propoſed, 
inſtead of enquiring whether ſome latent miſchief 
might not lurk at the bottom of this meaſure, peo- 
ple ought to rejoice to find ſuch a ſpirit of unani- 
mity in the common defence, ſo widely diffuſed ; in- 
ſtead of apprehending danger from it; the nation 
ought to congratulate itſelf that ſuch a liberality of 
ſentiments animated ſo many of its members. 

It was a melancholy reflection, that the rage of 
party ſhould ſo far miſlead men as to make them 
condemn at home, what, when done abroad, would 
command their higheſt applauſe : voluntary contri- 
butions of ſubjects had, at all times, and in all go- 
vernments, been conſidered as highly meritorious. 
Hiſtory abounded with proofs of the ſalutary effects 
they had produced; but no inſtance could be men- 
tioned of any nations having had cauſe to repent of 
its generoſity in caſes of exigency like the preſent. 
Alfter a long and intereſting debate, wherein much 
eloquence and knowledge were diſplayed on each fide 
of the queſtion, the queſtion being put on the re- 
ſolutions moved by the Earl of Abingdon, they were 


rejected by a majority of ninety to thirty, 
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PHE deciſion of the 1 queſtion con- 
cerning the ſubſcriptions and new levies, was 
next followed by the enquiry inte the ſtate of the 
nation, moved for, and carried by Mr. Fox, previ 
ous to the receſs. 

On the ſecond day of February, as it pad been 
appointed, he opened the buſineſs in a long and in- 
tereſting diſcourſe, wherein he adverted to every 
part of the ſubject with great order, preciſion, and 
perſpicuity. 

He reviewed the miniſterial conduct of American 
affairs, from the date of thoſe meaſures that gave 
birth to hoſtilities to the period when theſe com- 
menced ; recapitulating the events they had pro- 
duced, He requeſted of the Houſe, ſeriouſly and 
1mpartially, to attend to the great ſubject under their 
deliberation, the actual ſtate of Great Britain, and 
in what manner ſhe might be brought out of the 
difficulties in which ſhe was ſo deeply and ſo dan- 
geroully involved. 

He obſerved, that it was not poſſible for any, 
country to decline from fuch a ſummit of proſperity 
and grandeur, with ſo much rapidity, as had been 
the fate of Great Britain, without ſome radical error 
in the adminiſtration of its affairs. That error con- 
tified in a falſe perception of the fituation and cir- 
cumftances of the Colonies, and an ignorance of 
the diſpoſition and character of the Coloniſts. It had 
not been conſidered how ſtrongly they were linked to- 

gether by one common intereſt, and how zealoully 


they 


— 
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they would look on any attempt to introduce alter- 
ations among them in matters of government. 

It was owing to this fatal inadvertency, that the 
Britiſh miniſtry raſhly engaged in a quarrel with 
one of the Colonies, which in the flue involved them 
gradually in a conteſt with all, They did not fore- 
ſee the magnitude of that oppoſition with which 
they would have to contend : the conſequence was, 
that unable to face it with a force adequate to its 
ſuppreſſion, it gathered a ſtrength and vigour 
which emboldened the Colonies to go ſuch lengths 
as they had done, 722 
The Britiſh miniſtry ſeemed in this inſtance to be 
totally unaware, that to aim at an increaſe of power 
without the means of enforcing it, can only ſerve 
to augment the ſtrength of oppoſition, and to dimi- 
niſh that authority which was not before diſputed. 

Thus were the colonics driven by the imprudent 
haughtineſs of Britain, into an hoſtile union againſt 
her. The ſevere acts of the year ſeventy-four had 
never paſſed but for the miniſterial ignorance of the 
true ſtate of the Colonies and their inhabitants; 
otherwiſe they would unqueſtionably have adopted 
lenity, inſtead of that fruitleſs ſyſtem of compul- 
ſion, which only ex poſed them to contempt, when it 
was found they were unable to carry their threats 
into execution 1 
The Quebec Act completed the enmity of which 
the foundation had been laid by the preceding: A 
It filenced all the well-wiſhers to Britaian among the 4 
Americans, They now clearly ſaw what were the * 
: ultimate intentions of the Britiſh miniſtry ; and they * 

united accordingly in the firmeſt determination to 
oppoſe them, at all events, 3 
In the midſt of this univerſal diſſatis faction, an 
opening to reconciliation was made by a reſpectful 
application from the Colony of New York; but 
& C 3 | that 


ee mt. 


that alſo was rejected with the ſame arrogance which 
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had dictated all the former meaſures, 
After the ſword had been drawn; after the Britiſh 


and American blood had been ſhed at Lexington 


and at Bunker's Hill, the Colonies were ſtill unwil. 
ling to proceed to thoſe extremities to which it Was 


' ſo long foretold they would have recourſe, in cafe 


Britain refuſed the ſatisfaction they required. They 
made the moſt ſubmiſfive overtures for reconcilia- 
tion; they preſented a petition containing the moſt 
reaſonable demands; but the world too well knew 


in what manner it was rejected, and what were the 
_ conſequences of the refuſal, 


Experience had now ſhewn, that notwithſtanding 
the great force employed by ſea and land againſt the 
Colonies, while victories were gained, no impreſ— 
fion was made: they {till maintained their ground 
againft the principal army, and had totally defeated 


and captured another. Every day brought itre{h 


proof, that the obſtacles in the way of our military 
operations in America were inſurmountable ; co- 
ercion was therefore impracticable, and an accom- 
modation indiſpenſible. 

While our affairs were in ſo unproſperous a ſitua- 
tion in America, they wore a no leſs alarming 
aſpect at home. The ſtanding military eſtabliſh- 
ment was diminiſhed by the continual drafts ot men 
for America, while the nation was in hourly expect. 
tion of a rupture with the Houſe of Bourbon. 

In conſequence of this expoſition of unqueſtion. 
able facts, he moved, That no hopes remaining of 

a ſubjugation of the Colonies, and the danger to 
which the realm was expoſed at home being great 
and inuminent, none of the troops remaining for 
the defence of Britain and its European depeuden 
Cies, mould be ſent to America. 

The ſpecch, of which the above is the ſubſtance, 


continued two tull hours, and was heard with un- 
| Common 


* 
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th expectation of the oppolition, neither the ſpeech 
nor the motion produced any reply from the miniſ- 
terial party; the queſtion was called for as ſoon as he 


jority of two hundred and fifry-nine againſt a mi- 
nority that amounted, upon this occaſion, to no leſs 
than one hundred and ſixty- five. 

On the fixth of February, a motion was made by 
Mr. Burke, for copies of ſuch papers as had paſſed 


between the miniſtry and the Generals in America; 


Indians. He accompanied his motion with a ſpeech 
of above three hours length. 2 | 

The intent of this ſpeech was to expaſe the inhu- 

- manity, ill policy, and inutility of employing the 

Indians in the war that was waging againſt the Co- 

lonies, He depicted, in ſtrong colours, the native 

barbarity of their diſpoſition, and the horrible cru- 


tives. He aſſerted, that as allies, their aſſiſtance 
could be of no weight from the ſmallneſs of their 
numbers. The only uſe they were fit for was mur- 
der and devaſtation. He exculpated Congreſs from 
the imputation of having firſt endeavoured to engage 
the Indians on their fide: they had, on the con- 
trary, ſtipulated with them for a neutrality, — 
The expence of maintaining theſe ſavages was ex- 
ceſſive; one of them coſt more than five regular 
foldiers. They had not only diſhonoured, but ru- 
ined the cauſe of Britain ; their barbarities had com- 
pelled all the inhabitants of the country in the 
neighbourhood of the late northern army, to take 
up arms for the immediate preſervation of their 
lives and families. It was through the acceflion of 
theſe exaſperated multitudes, that General Gates was 


reduce it to ſuch extremities, as to. force it to ſure 
84 render 


e m mon filence and attention. But, cantrary to 


had finiſhed, and the motion rejected by a ſilent ma- 


and ſuch alſo as related to the employment of the 


elties they exerciſed upon the perſons of their cap- 


enabled to encloſe that army on every fide, and to 
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render. He adverted with great ſeverity to the en. 
deavours that had been made in two of the ſouthern 
Colonies to excite an inſurrection of the negroes 
againſt the white people. Such an hatred to Bri- 
tain had been produced by that meaſure in the pro- 
vince of Virginia, that it had taken a determination 
to reſiſt ſingly, were all the other Colonies to ſub. 
mit. No meaſure adopted by miniſtry had given 
a deeper wound to the intereſt of Britain in Ame. 
rica, than this employment of the Indian ſavages, 
It had no leſs diſparaged the character of the na- 
tion among foreigners, whoſe ſurprize at our con. 
duct in this inſtance muſt have been the greater, 
as it had hitherto been remarkable for its humanity, 
He concluded by aſſerting, that it was incumbent 
on Parliament to make ſtrict enquiry into this mat- 


ter, and ſolemnly to reprobate and diſavow fo inhu- 


man a meaſure, ſo derogatory to the reputation of 
a civilized people, and at the ſame time ſo repug- 
nant to policy, tending in its nature to render en- 
mity perpetual, and to prechage all hopes of a re- 
conciliation. 

Such was the general intent of this celebrated 
ſpeech. It made a very powerful impreffion ; and 
it was received with greater applauſe than any he 
had ever ſpoken. One member, in particular, 
wiſhed it to be printed, and affixed to the doors of 
churches, together with the proclamation for a ge- 
neral faſt, Another congratulated miniſtry on the 
excluſion of ſtrangers upon this day; as the indig- 
nation of the public might thereby have been roul- 
ed to ſuch a Pitch as to menace their perſonal 
ſafety. 

The reply of miniſtry to theſe "97 charges was, - 
that ſuch a neutrality as had been repreſented, was 
impracticable in fact. That from the temper and 


maxims of the Indians, no alternative was left be- 


tween their alliance and their enmity. No war eve! 
a | had 


V 
had been, or could be carried on in America, with 
out the intervention of the Indians. Their diſpoſi- 
tions always led them to mix in the quarrels of the 
Europeans ſettled in their country, Had they been 
employed by neither party, they would have acted 
an hoſtile part to both, whenever opportunities were 
afforded, It was therefore wiſer to ſecure their 
friendſhip than to remain expoſed to the danger 
that muſt have ariſen from neglecting them. 

It was aſſerted that the animadverſion concern 
ing the encouragement of negroes to revolt againſt 
their maſters, had no juſt foundation: they had 
been promiſed their liberty on repairing to the royal 
ſtandard, but had by no means been incited to act 
any atherwiſe than as ſoldiers in the field ; maſ- 
ſacres and aſſaſſinations were the baſe and groundleſs 
ſuggeſtions of thoſe who laboured to deſcrihe every 
act o the miniſtry and their adherents, in the moſt 
odious colours. 

Alfter a moſt violent debate, Mr. Burke” s motion 
was rejected by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty-three to one hundred and thirty-ſeven. 

Notwithſtanding the rejection of theſe and other 
motions, the oppoſition continued the enquiry with 
great perſeverance and aſſiduity. On the eleventh 
of February, Mr. Fox reſumed the bufineſs in the 
Houſe of Commons; and from different calculations, 
ſtared the number of men loſt to the army, in killed, 
| diſabled, deſerted, and from various other cauſes, 

ſince the. commencement of hoſtilities, at about 
twenty thoufand; and the expence incurred, at 
twenty-five millions. 
On this ground he appealed to the ſeats of the 
nation, whether it was prudent, after ſuch a fruit- 
leſs profuſion of blood and treaſure, to continue a 
war pregnant with loſſes and diſappointments, of 
every denomination If we had not ſucceeded 
againſt the enemy while undiſciplined, and new to 


military 


\ 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
} 
| 
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critical ſituation of this country rendered any dil. 
cloſure of our affairs highly impolitic, eſpecially a 


intent of the enquiry upon which the houſe was fit. 


ces. The apprehenſions expreſſed by miniſtry of 
the detriment that might reſult from expoſing the 
fituation of this country in point of ſtrength, were 


Precedent was againft them. In the midft of war 
it had been uſual to enquire into the actual ſtate of 
'the national forces, by land or ſea into the con- 


this projected alteration. But lit was aſſerted, that 
whoever was entruſted with the conduct of the war, 
would not prove more ſucceſsful than the preſent 
commanders. The ſame difficulties would produce 
the ſame vexations and diſappointments. If they 


with temerity and precipitation; if circumſtances 
compelled them to uſe care and circumſpection, they 
would then be charged with timidity, —with tardi- 
neſs, —with a deſign to protract the war for the ſake 
of emolument. The obſtinacy of miniſters would 
neyer aſcribe miſcarriages to their true cauſe, which 

Was the impoſſibility of ſuc eggs from the man 
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military buſineſs, how could we promiſe ourſelves 
better ſucceſs, now that they had profited by the ex. 
perience of three campaigns, _ 

Miniſtry condemned with great warmth, the at- 
tempt to lay before the public in ſo explicit a man- 
ner, the circumſtances of the Amercian war. The 


it was ſo ſtrongly inſinuated that we were at the eve 
of till greater dangers. 
This was anſwered by obſerving; that the very | 


ting, demanded an elucidation cf theſe circumſtan. 
no valid argument againſt a proper examination: 


duct of Admirals and Generals ; into the cauſes of 
defeats and lofles _ DR 
Among other points of diſcuſſion it was weticed, 
that miniſtry intended to make a change of Generals 
in America, and that great hopes were formed from 


acted with reſolution and ſ pirit, they would be taxed 


9  1nſuper- 
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ä obſtacles that ſtood in the way of all the 
kilfulneſs and bravery that could be exerted. Nei- 
ther courage nor abiliti:s had been wanting; all 
had been done that expert commanders could! have 
planned, and valiant ſoldiers executed; but victo- 
ries and advantages were neceſſarily purchaſed af ſo 
dear a price in that couutry, that no euterprize, 
however judiciouſly conducted, was free from un- 
common and peculiar dangers and obſtructions.— 
The miſcarriages of the war were owing to the na- 
ture of it, and were abſolutely anavoidable: diffi- 
culties were connected with each other by an indiſ- 
ſoluble chain; and the ſurmounting of one imme- 
diately produced another. The war had now laſted 
ſufficiently to convince us, that the conqueſt of 
America was an attempt which the power of Britain, 
great as it was, would not be able to compaſs. Pru- 
dence, therefore, dictated as ſpeedy a retreat from 
this deſtructive field as was conſiſtent with honour. 
This, happily for the nation, had not been loſt ; 
but its wiſdom would be juſtly controverted, were 
it, after ſuch reiterated experience of their inutility, 
to perſiſt in thoſe ruinous efforts that had coſt it ſuch 
numbers of brave men, and ſuch immenſe fums of 
money. 
The iſſue of this long and animated debate was, 
that the various reſolutions moved by Mr, Fox were 
negatived; and that, notwithſtanding the increaſe of 
the minority, it became eyident that miniſtry was 
yet poſſeſſed of an aſcendancy | in the Houſe which 
oppoſition would not be able to encounter. It re- 
mained, however, immoveably determined to pro- 
eeed, and to diſpute every inch of ground on which 
a conteſt could be ſupported. | 

In the Houſe of Lords, the debates were not leſs. 
aſſiduous on this important ſubject. The Duke of 
Richmond diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly on the 


ſide of oppoſition, and conducted it with a mixture 
of 
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of coolneſs and animation, that commanded much 
notice and applauſe. 
After a lahorious diſquiſition on the moſt inte. 
reſting circumſtances relating to the preſent ſtate 
Feb. 2, of the kingdom, he ſummed up his argy- 
1778. ments, by laying before the Houſe the vaſt 
armaments that were carrying on with ſuch unuſual 
earneſtneſs and diligence in all the ports of France 


and Spain; the abſence of a conſiderable part of our 


land and ſea- forces on the other fide of the ocean; 
the inadequateneſs of the number of troops remain- 
ing in the kingdom, and its dependencies, for their 


neceſſary defence; and the probability of their being 
ſhortly attacked, 


This repreſentation was in conſequence followed 


: by a motion fimilar to that of Mr, Fox in the other 
Houſe :—That a large part of the military eſtabliſh- 


ment for the guard of the realm, having already 
been drafted for foreign ſervice, what now remain- 
ed ſhould be left entire for home defence; as ſend- 


ing more abroad would reduce the realm to ſo weak 
a condition, as to expoſe it to inſult and invaſion, 


Adminiſtration oppoſed this motion for the ſame 
reaſon that had been brought againſt it in the Houſe 
of Commons,—the impolicy of laying our circum» 
ſtances open to foreign powers. It was alſo cen- 
ſured as interfering with the Royal prerogative of 
directing the employment of the military force of 

the realm, Nor was the army to be conſidered as 


the principal ſtrength of this nation; it conſiſted 


much more in its navy; while that was in a flou- 
riſning condition, no danger need be apprehended 
from abroad; and happily for this country, never 
had its fleets been abler to command reſpect and ter- 


ror than at preſent. Were the motion to pals, it 
would be an abſolute relinquiſhment of our claims 
in Am erica, as it would be a confeſſion of our 


jncapacity to enforce them, 


The 


< 
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The reply of oppoſition was, that the fituation 
ok this country with reſpect to its internal defence, 
was perfectly known abroad: matters of this kind 
could be made a ſecret of in no country. It was 
abſurd therefore in adminiftration to oppoſe any 
motion on that ground. The Houſe of Bourbon was 
W well acquainted with the weakneſs of our preſent 
ES circumſtances, in every point, notwithſtanding the 
W futile endeavours of miniſtry to conceal them. It 


the French court was now become ſo lofty, What- 
erer miniſters might pretend to the contrary, they 
knew what was preparing tor them on the neigh- 
| bouring ſhore, and that France was that inſtant medi- 
tating in what manner to begin the rupture with Bri- 
tain, The ſhadow of peace ſtill ſubſiſting between 
| them, would vaniſh in a few weeks, and leave them 
deſtitute of that feeble as well as falfe pretence, 
that we had nothing to apprehend from abroad ; 
which they had long continued to urge with ſo 
8 ſcandalous an obſtinacy. . 
Great diſſatis faction was expreſſed on this occaſion 


- 


| ed as aiming to deceive the public, and to conceal 
| from it what it had the cleareſt right to know, 
its real circumftances and how far its ſecurity had 
been provided for in a crifis that might, without 
exaggeration, be ſaid to teem with dangers of greater 
magnitude than had ever menaced this country, 

It was an inſult to the nation, to expect that an 
adminiſtration which had brought it to the very 
| brink of perdition, ſhould meet with the ſame com 
fidence as if their meaſutes had been crowned with 
| ſucceſs, The misfortunes and diſappointments 

which had befallen this nation of late, were notori- 
ouſly the reſult of their imprudence. It was natural 
| therefore, that miniſters ſhould be called to account 
for every ſtep they had taken, and ſtill more, for 
thoſe 


was in conſequence of that knowledge the ſtile of 


at the behaviour of miniſtry, It was repreſent- 
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thoſe they intended to take in the preſent alarming 


ſeamen. 


Ppoture of public affairs. 
On putting the queſtion, the Duke of Richmond 
motion was rejected, upon a diviſion, vy a majority 
of ninety-three to thirty-one, 

This rejection did not, however, abate his ac. 
tivity... In Xa ſubſequent Committee of the Houſe 
upon this ſubject, he ſtated the following facts — 
That fince the commencement of hoſtilities, five 


hundred and fifty-nine merchant ſhips had fallen 


into the hands of the Americans, the value of which 
-had been proved to amount to no leſs than two mil. 
lions fix hundred thouſand pounds: that of two 
hundred ſhips employed every year in the trade to 
Africa, before the preſent troubles, the average 
worth of each being about nine thouſand pounds, 
only forty remained in that branch; which was 
therefore diminiſhed one million four hundred and 
forty thouſand pounds annually. The price of in- 
ſurance to the Weſt Indies, and to North America, 
was increaſed from two to five per cent. with con- 
voy, but without it to fifteen. Seamens wages 
were raiſed, from thirty ſhillings to three pounds 
a month; the price of pot-aſh was advanced from 
eight ſhillings to three pounds ten ſhillings the 
hundred weight ; that of ſpermaceti oil, from thirty- 
five pounds per ton to ſeventy ; tar, from eight 
ſhillings the barrel, to thirty ; the price of ſugars, 
and other Weſt India commodities, and of naval 
ſtores from North America, was greatly augment- 
ed, —Theſe loſſes and diſtreſſes were occaſioned 
through the captures made by the American ſhips 
of war and privateers. From authentic accounts, 
the number of theſe amounted to one hundred and 
ſeventy-three, carrying two thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-fix guns, and about fourteen thouſand 
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fn anſwer to theſe poſitions, it was alledged on 
the miniſterial fide, that if the commerce of Great 
Britain had ſuffered by the war, that of the Colo- 
nics had ſuffered till more. This country had, 


| upon the whole, the advantage in this reſpect.— 
The number of American prizes amounted. at this 


day to upwards of nine hundred; worth, upon a 
medium, two thouſand pounds each, and making 
altogether, eighteen hundred , thouſand pounds ; 
adding to theſe the value of the fiſheries, from which 
the Americans were . now precluded, the damage 
done to the Colonies was not leſs than two millions 
two hundred thouſand pounds. 4 


. 


The ſtatement of their loſſes made by the mer- 


chants, as adduced by the Duke of Richmond, was 
repreſented as much beyond reality. It was cen- 


ſured as erroneous in the lift of ſhips taken by the 


enemy, and no leſs in the eſtimate of their value. 


f ſome branches of trade were diminiſhed, the defi- 


ciency had been replaced by the increaſe of others. It 
was undeniable, and well aſcertained, that a variety of 
new channels of trade had been lately opened, high- 
ly to the benefit of this country. The great detri- 
ment was occaſioned to the Americans by the nu- 


merous captures of their veſſels, was a fact uncon- 


troverted, and proved by the diſtreſſes to which the 


whole Continent was reduced, and complaining of, 


from one extremity to the other. 


After a well ſupported conteſt, ſeveral reſo- 
lutions moved by the Duke of Richmond, in conſe- 


quence of the ſtatements and repreſentations he had 
laid before the Houſe, were negatived, by putting 


the previous queſtion upon them. 


During theſe Parliamentary debates, great heats 
and diſcontents were created throughout the nation, 


| by the ſubſcriptions and levies of troops, without 


conſulting Parliament. No part of England fig- 
nalized its warmth againft this meaſure with more 
freedom 
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freedom arid ex plicitneſs thay the county of Nor: 


four hundred individuals; the contents of it were 


nent in arms was either to be conquered or aban- 
doned. The nation had been deceived and deluded 


tion ought no longer to be expoſed to diſgrace, not 
better hopes that they ſhould not, by the fame er 
that had befallen ſo many of thoſe who had already 


neither empire nor rep be preſerved 
* 


propoſed by the miniſter, was to enable the Crown 


ſion, and to inveſt them with very ample powers. 


folk. It preſented a petition, or rather a remoy: 
ſtrance to Parliament; ſubſcribed by five thouſand 


peculiarly pointed and ſtriking, and ſhowed a peo- 
ple that were determined to ſpeak their minds with. 
out reſpect of perſons. 

An empire, they ſaid, was loſt; a great conti. 


with regard to the nature, the cauſe, and the im. 
portance of the American troubles, as well as con- 
cerning the means of quieting them. Acts of Par- 
liament had been made only to be repealed : armies 
ſent out to enforce them, only to be returned to thi 
country under capitulations. The glory of the na- 


Engliſhmen to hardſhips and perils abroad, without 
rors, be liable to the ſame calamiries and diſgrace 
been ſent forth. Without wiſe councils at home, 


abroad. 

Such was the general ſcope of this celebrated pe. 
tition. Ir was preſented to the Houſe on the ſeven- 
teenth of February, the day fixed upon by miniſtry 
for opening a conciliatory plan with America. 

After ſome preparatory obſervations, the plan 


a oe a I 9. , * 


— 


to appoint Commiſſioners to treat with the Colonic: 
concerning the means of putting an end to the pre- 
{ent conteſt between them and Great Britain. Thc 
intention was to name five perſons to this commik- 


T hey were to be authorized to treat with Congrels 
as 2 lawfu! aflembly, repreſenting and acting for 


America; with any "of the Provincial Aſſemblies 
upon 


upon the conſtitutions they had aſſumed ; and with 
any individuals, in their preſent civil or military 
capacities: they were empowered to order a ſuſ- 


penſion of arms ; to ſuſpend the operation of all 


laws; to grant pardons, immunities, and rewards 
to reſtore all, or any of the Colonies, to the forms 
of their conſtitutions previous to the preſent trou- 
bles, and to nominate the governors, and all other 


officers, in thoſe where the Crown had exerciſed 


that nomination. _ ” 

Should the Americans claim the title of Indepen- 
dent States, 1n treating with the Commiſſioners, it 
was to be allowed them until the treaty had been 
ratified by the King and Parliament. The Com- 
miſſioners were to negociate, upon a re-union of the 
empire, for a reaſonable contribution to its common 
exigencies, On the part of the Colonies ; but this 
demand was not to be infiſted on, and to be given 
up, rather than not terminate the quarrel. 

The miniſter accompanied this propoſal with a 
long and accurate diſcourſe upon the ſubject. ' He 
concluded by afferting, that his conceſhons did not 
proceed from neceſſity, but were dictated by reafon 
and propriety, Great Britain was by no means dif- 
abled from continuing the war; there was no defi- 
ciency of troops; many more might {till be raiſed 
and the navy was in full force: the revenue to ſup- 
port all theſe was very little impaired, and the funds 
tor the ſervice of the year would ſhortly be pro- 
vided, at a moderate intereſt. | 

The Houſe was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the 
contents of this ſpeech.—As the ſtile and ſubſtance 


| were ſo different from thoſe that had ſo frequently 


been made upon this ſubject, it was conjectured that 
lome powerful motive had induced miniſtry to adopt 


ſuch an alteration of meaſures. 


This idea was confirmed by the poſitive affertion 


of Mr. Fox, that a treaty had been figned at. Paris, 
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between the Colonies and the French miniftry, by 
which it recogniſed their independence. 
The propoſals of the miniſter met with no oppo. 
ſition: but it was obſerved, at the fame time, that 
they came too late to produce any reaſonable hope 
of their anſwering the end propoſed, The Ameri- 
cans had now ſettled their independency upon ſo 
ſtrong and ſolid a foundation, that it could not be 
expected they would be prevailed upon to part with 
it for any offers that Britain could make. Its nego- 
ciations would not prove more effectual than its 
arms, and nothing would now ſhake the reſolution 
of a people who had ſuffered ſo much, and made 
ſuch exertions to accompliſh that object. Their 
ſituation was no longer uncertain and precarious ; 
they ſtood upon firm ground; they were ſupported 
not only by their own ftrength, but alſo by that of 
the powerfulleft allies they could poffibly have 
found. They knew their advantages too well to re- 
linquiſh them. If they had obftinately perſiſted in 
oppoſing the whole might of Britain, while unaffiſt- 
ed, and while it was imagined by many that they 
would not be able to make good their refiſtance, 
they certainly would not give up the fruits of their 
perſeverance, now that they could enjoy them with 
ſecurity. | N 
The Americans were too full of reſentment for 
the treatment they had met, to harbour thoſe ſenti- 
ments of cordiality that were neeeſſary to incline 
them to fuch a reconciliation as was propoſed. — 
They would undoubtedly accept of peace upon 
terms of equality and independence; and might, 
perhaps, when the remembrance of the injuries 
they had received was ſubſided, form amicable en- 
gagements with this country; but no more could 
be looked for at preſent, than a fimple pacification. 
A return to obedience ought not to enter neg; out 
: eas, 
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ideas, if we ſeriouſly meant to put an end to hoſ- 
tilities. es 


Many ſevere things were ſaid upon this occaſion 


againſt rhe miniſtry; but the general opinion was, 
that having given up the article of taxation, which 


was in truth the only point deſerving of contention, 
a peace ought ſpeedily to be concluded at any rate, 
and without inſiſting on ſuch terms as would un- 
queſtionably be refuſed, and only occaſion a pro- 
longation of the war. | 

Great offence was taken at the miniſtry's real or 
pretended ignorance, whether a treaty was in agi- 
tation or exiſtence between France and the Colonies. 
It was however agreed on all fides, that nothing 
could be more probable in the preſent circumſtan- 
ces, Matters were now brought to that maturity 
which the Court of France had ſo long in con- 
templation. America had no obtained a degree 
of weight by her ſucceſſes in the late campaign, 
which would enable the Houſe of Bourbon to turn 
the ſcale with facility againſt Great Britain. Until 
theſe had taken place, and their preparations were 
completed, the French had delayed their open in- 
terference; but both theſe views being fulfilled, 
they were now ready to enter upon the ſcene of ac- 


tionavowedly, and without any further diſſimulation. 


Much indignation was exprefled upon this occa- 
tion, by a great number of members, at the infal- 
ible diſgrace which a conciliatory propoſition of 
ſuch a nature as the preſent, would bring on the 
councils and character of this nation. Sooner than 
ſubmit to ſuch an indignity, the reſources of this 
country ought, they ſaid, to be tried to their ut- 


moſt bearing : with prudence and management they 


would be found ſufficient to reduce America to 
the duty it owed to Great Britain. Nothing would 
degrade us more than, after laviſhing ſo much trea- 
ture, and facrificing ſo many thouſands of our 
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braveſt men, to acknowledge the independence of 
ſubjects who had ſo inſultingly bid us defiance, and 
refuſed all terms but thoſe of their own preſcribing, 
Such a propoſal would only ſerve to render the 
Americans totally untractable. It would add freſh 
ſpirit to their councils, and courage to their people; 
while it would, on the other hand, depreſs the re- 
folution cf our armies, and relax the vigour with 
which they had hitherto exerted themſelves for the 


cauſe and the honour of their country : it would 


ho leſs abate the reliance upon us, of the well-af. 
fected among the Americans, and flacken their zeal 
in our ſervice. But what was of ſtill worſe conſe— 
quence, this propoſal would make no impreſſion on 
the Americans; they would reject it, and thereby 
expole us to the deriſion of all Europe. 

After undergoing various alterations, the Conci- 


liatory Bill was paſſed with the unanimous conſent 


of all parties, on the ſecond of March. Some of theſe 


alterations, however, were much diſapproved of by 
the oppofition, as bringing the powers veſted in the 


commiſſioners within too narrow a compaſs, Per- 
tons entruſted with a negociation, upon which 16 
much depended, and which was carried on at ſuch 
a diſtance, ought, ſaid they, to have been fully 
authoriſed, not only to treat, but to conclude finally 
upon all matters. Many would arife which would 
require an immediate deciſion. A reference to ſu- 
perior authority at home would neceſſarily leave 


many things unſettled. This would be ty ing up the 


hands of the commithoners, and giving diſguſt to 


the Americans. Whoever were employed to nego- 


ciate with them, muſt, from their being on the ſpot, 
be better able to act from their own judgment and 
determination of what was advifable, than by the 
direction of individuals in Europe. 

On the cleventh of March, in a reſumption of 


the Committee of Inquiry 1 into the Nate of the na · 
tion, 
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tion, a reſolution was moved by Mr. Fox, that the 
navy, in its actual condition, was not equal to the 
gefence of theſe kingdoms in the preſent critical 
poſture of affairs. 5 

It was aſſerted upon this occaſion, that the ſums 
expended upon the navy during the laſt eight years, 


exceeded in a double proportion, thoſe that had 
been expended on it during the whole eight years 


o os 
The debates on the reſolution were exceedingly 
earneſt and animated. Much aſſertion and contra- 
diction was uſed by both parties. As it was a ſub- 
ject wherein the nation was deeply intereſted, thoſe 
who ſpoke on either fide of the queſtion, neglected 
nothing to ſupport their different opinions; but, as 
uſual, in caſes of an intricate nature, where truth 
lies involved in a miſt of inveſtigation and perplex- 


ity, though much eloquence and knowledge were 
_ diſplayed, yet a complete elucidation of the fubject 


was not attained. As the buſineſs was dilagrecable 
to miniſtry, it was defeated by putting the previous 
queſtion. : 


The ſame warmth accompanied, in the Houſe of 


Lords, the debates upon this, and the various other 


ſubje&s that had been ſo animatedly diſcuſſed in the 


Houſe of Commons, The criticalneſs of the times 
ſeemed to infuſe additional ſpirit into all parties, and 
to have ſummoned them to the utmoſt exertion of 
their abilities. | | 

An incident of a particular kind happened about 
this time in the Houſe of Lords. Some time after 
the convention at Saratoga, General Gates wrote a 


letter in a very pathetic ſtile, and of a very inte- 


reſting nature, to the Earl of Thanet, a nobleman 
with whom he had formerly lived upon a footing of 
great intimacy. The letter related chiefly to the un- 
nappy ſituation of affairs between Great Britain and 
America. | 
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After lamenting the misfortunes that had befallen 
his native country, and the danger to which it was 
expoſed, he ſtated the neceſſity of ſpeedily apply- 
ing the only remedy remaining, for the cure of the 
many evils that afflicted or threatened Great Britain. 
This remedy was an acknowledgment of American 
Ind-pendence. This, he inſiſted, the Colonies 
would never part with, “ A wiſe miniſter,” he 
ſaid, © by reſcinding the reſolutions paſſed to ſup. 
= that ſyſtem, which no power on earth can eſta- 

liſh, will endeavour to preſerve ſo much of the 
empire in proſperity and honour, as the circum- 
ſtances of the times, and the mal-adminiſtration of 
thoſe who ruled before him, have left to his go- 
vernment.” ag „ | 

© The United States of America,” he continued, 
© are willing to be the friends, but never will ſub- 
mit to be the ſlaves of the parent country, They 
are, by conſanguinity, by language, and by the af. 
tection which naturally ſprings from theſe, more at- 


tached to England than to any other country under 


the ſun. Therefore ſpurn not the bleſſing which 
yet remains; inſtantly withdraw your fleets and ar- 
mies; cultivate the commerce and friendſhip of 
America, Thus, and thus only, can England hope 
to be great and happy. Seek that in a commercial 
alliance; ſeek it ere it be too late; for there only you 
muſt expect to find it,” | 1 
The Earl of Thanet produced this letter in the 


Houſe of Lords, on the ſixteenth of February, and 


requeſted permiſſion that it might be read. But 
this was ſtrongly oppoſed by adminiſtration. They 
alledged it would be highly improper, and beneath 
the dignity of the Houfe, to admit of any correl- 
pondence with any general or officer acting for the 
rebellious Colonies; and that the letter might be of 
ſuch a tenour, as would render the reading of it ex- 
cecdingly offenſive. 
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It was, however, after ſome controverſy, read to 
the Houſe; and the Duke of Richmond move 


that it ſhould lie on the table. This motion excited 


4 warm debate. It was argued by miniſtry, that 
coming from a rebel general, actually in arms 


againſt the ſtate, it deſerved no admiſſion. It was, 


beſides, a private letter, containing only the opi- 
pions of an individual. It had not the public ſanc- 
tion of Congreſs, and could not therefore, in any 
reſpect, become a ground for deliberation, Nor 
were its Contents of a nature to merit attention : 


they were ſuch as had been reiteratedly condemned . 


by the Houſe, as inimical to the honour and intereſt 
of the nation. The letter aſſerted that the Ameri- 
cans would never recede from their declaration of 
Independency, and adviſed a withdrawing of the Bri- 
tiſn fleets and armies; theſe were ſubjecks on which 
that Houſe and the nation had already decided, and 


ſhould not depart from, in compliance with the ad- 


monition of an enemy. 


It was alledged, on the other hand, that the cha- 
rafter of General Gates was above any ſlight or diſ- 
reſpe& that might be thrown upon it, on account of 
his acting in the ſervice of the Colonies, He was 
greatly eſteemed in America; and the ſignal advan- 
tages he had lately obtained, had acquired him 
great importance and weight with Congreſs, Such 
a man's opinions and counſel were not to be under- 
valued. He was an Engliſhman, and felt for his 


country, though in arms againſt it, for a people who 


had adopted him, and honoured him with their con- 


fidence. The correſpondence of ſuch perſons, and + 


the information reſulting from it, conveyed with 
much more certainty the ſentiments and diſpoſitions 
of the people on the American continent, than the 
partial and intereſting intelligence ariſing from thoſe 
%ho had, unfortunately for this country, been fo 
much conſulted and relied upon by miniſtry, As it 
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was now the declared intention of government to 


open a treaty with America, every kind of informa. 


tion relating to it ought to be received, eſpecially 
when it came through ſo reſpectable and authentic 
a channcl. To reject it, would be equally imprudent 
and inſulting; they ought to be fully acquainted 
with the minds of the people, with whom they were 
about to negociate on ſuch weighty matters; and it 
11] became them to affect ſcorn and diſdain toward 
one who expreſſed concern and affection for Britain, 
and who, in the midſt of victory and tr jumph over 


| Its armies, till remembered with gratitude and 


compunction the country to which he owed his 
1 


Notwithſtanding the many reaſons that were of- 


fered ! In ſupport ot this motion, it was rejected, to 
the great concern of leveral, who flattered them- 


ſelves that this letter might haye afforded an open: 


| ip g to a favourable accommodation. 


This rejection was followed by a reſumption of 


the Committee of Inquiry into the ſtate of the na- 


tion. Several motions were propoſed by the Duke 
of Richmond, tending to ſtate the number of troops, 
together with their operations during the ſeveral 
campaigns in America, | 

But he' was again oppoſed by adminiſtration, upon 
the ground of the injudiciouſneſs and indiſcretion 
we ſhould be guilty of in expoſing our national defi- 
giency and weakneſs to the inſpection of the enemy, 

This reply greatly exaſperated the Lords in op- 
poſition. They complained of the perpetual repe- 


tition of this argument againſt allthe motions made 


n their part, as if it carried any validity; whereas 
liniſtry muſt be conſcious it had none. The enemy 


- knew the embarraſſed ſtate of our circumſtances as 


well as ourſelves; and the mere refuſal of miniſters to 
authenticate tranſitions that were undeniable, only 
ſhewed a backwardneſs to 8 truths that 

werg 
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were not favourable to them. Such behaviour 


amounted to a denial to eſtabliſh thoſe matters of 
fact, without which the Houſe could form no reſo- 
ſutions ; this was defeating the very intent of the 
inquiry they were now making into the circumſtan- 
ces of the public. If miniſtry was reſol ved to pro- 
E ceed in this manner, it were better at once to diſ- 
ſolve the committee, and put an end to an inquiry, 
from which they ſeemed determined that no utility 
ſhould ariſe. BY 5 
| Theanſwer to theſe complaints was, that it would 
| be full time after the enquiry was completed to 


form reſolutions on the matter before them. It 


E would then be entire and connected, and enable 
them to conclude with more knowledge of the ſub- 
ject, and ſafety in their judgment, than by deciding 
& upon detached pieces of information. 

In conſequence of this allegation, the Duke of 


| Richmand's motions, on the previous queſtion being 


» 


put, were negatived without a diviſion, by the 
E uſual majority, to the great indignation of the mi- 
E nority, and of their adherents, who repreſented this 
method of proceeding, as a plain indication that 
& miniſtry was pre-determined to overturn all reaſon- 
ing, by dint of numbers, 

On the nineteenth of February, the Committee 
of Inquiry being reſumed in the Houſe of Peers, 


the Duke of Richmond ſtated, in a very preciſe and 


correct manner, the expences incurred by the war; 
| which now amounted to twenty-three millions eight 


hundred and ninety-four thouſand pounds, and up- 


g wards, He ſhewed, at the ſame time, that were a 
bacification to take place, no leſs than nine millions 
more would be requiſite to bring all matters relat- 
ug to this war to a final ſettlement. Thus, exclu- 
ie of the damages occaſioned by hoſtilities, and 
ether conſequences of the war, it would at all events 
5 | = have 
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58 RI IT ORTY OF Tun 
have coſt this nation, in lefs than the ſpace of toy; 
years, the enormous fum of thirty-three millions, 
He followed this ſtatement, as he had done the 
others, with a chain of reſolutions reſulting from 
it, and which were negatived in the ſame manner 
as the former, and for the ſame reaſon. They ac. 
knowledged themſelves ſo fully convinced of its 
propriety, that had they conceived what the views 
of oppoſition had been,in propofing an inquiry into 
the ſtate of the nation, they would never have con- 
fented to it. FEA 
On the twenty-fifth of February, an examination 
of the ſtate of the navy was propoſed by the Duke 
of Bolton; but oppoſed by adminiſtration on the 
fame footing of impropriety as the preceding mo- 
tions. | 8 | 
A violent and acrimonious altercation enſued upon 
this refuſal, Among other arguments employed by 
oppoſition, a precedent was quoted from the reign 
of Queen Anne. During the great and important 
war, m which the nation was engaged with the 
Houſe of Bourbon, an account of the ſucceſſion to 
the Crown of Spain, a very circumſtantial and pub. 
he mquiry was made by Parliament into the con- 
dition of the navy. It was conducted with the 
utmoſt regularity and ſtrictneſs, notwithſtanding 
Prince George of Denmark, huſband to the Queen, 
was at the head of the Admiralty, Bur the quota- 
tion of this precedent was of no effect, and atter 1 
long debate, the motion was rejected. 
The times, it was faid, were very different.— 
Great Britain was then in the plenitude of triumph; 
the Duke of Marlborough had, by a continval ſe- 
ries of victories and conqueſts, entirely broken th: 
power of France. Lewis the Fourteenth was fuc- 
ing for peace; and this country was the umpire oi 
Europe. But our ſituation at preſent was the vet) 
reverſe. We had been unſucceisful in a war abroad, 
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chat was now drawing nearer home, and threatened 
to involve us in the moſt ſerious danger. Was this 
a ſeaſon to diſcloſe either our military or naval af- 
fairs to the enemy? Whatever they might be, the 
commoneſt maxims of policy would teach us to 
conceal them. However they were proſperous, the 
enemy ſhould, if poſſible, be taught to look upon 
them as above their reality: If they were unfavour— 
able, the motive was ſtill ſtronger to conceal them. 
The Conciliatory Bill was now brought up to 
the Houſe of Lords, where it paſſed without any 
| oppoſition ; but not without ſome ſevere remarks 
on the humiliation the kingdom ſubmitted to, in 
| acceding to ſuch propoſals. A nation lately trium- 1 
phant and formidable to all Europe, was now re- [ 
duced to the neceſſity of ſubſcribing to the demands 


— _ PET FIPS b - - 


l of its revolted ſubjects, and of making conceffions 
N that too notoriouſly manifeſted how low it was 7 
1 fallen from that ſtate of greatneſs and glory, which bi 
t had fo long rendered it the terror of the greateſt 4 
: powers in the world. Such were the animadver- þ, 
» W. tions with which this meaſure was received, not 1 
- W only in Parliament, but throughout the nation. N 
Co FE. 5 f | 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Declaration of France in favour of America, 
5 
\ \ FHILE theſe diſputes and fermentations were 


taking place in England, France was pre- 
paring to throw off that appearance of peace, which 
ſtill remained between the two countries. It was 
now determined in her councils, that an open de- 
claration of her intentions relating to America, was 
indiſpenſible; ; as it could not be doubted, that after 
the connections which had been formed between the 
French miniſtry and the Congreſs, the miniſtry of 
Britain would immediately proceed to hoſtilities. 
Not withſtanding the Americans maintained their 


ground with great courage and vigour, the Court 


o France was not wholly unapprehenſive, that if 
left much longer to themſelves, the difficulties that 
were accumulating upon them, might be produc- 
tive of impatience, and incline them to ſuch a re- 
conciliation with the parent ſtate, as might fruſtrate 
thoſe expectations of a total diſmemberment of the 
Britiſh empire, which were the ſanguine and ulti- 
mate views which it had . by eſpouſing the 
cauſe of the colonies. 

They had now experienced three years of ſuch 
calamities, as they had never known fince their fitit 
foundation. From a life of tranquility and eale, 


they had been ſuddenly launched into the midſt of 


perplexities of every denomination, Though num- 
bers of them encountered the hardſhips and dangers 
of this dirctul quarrel with unſhaken patience and 
reſolution, a ſtill greater number began to grow 


uncaly at its duration, and carneſtly to wy | for an 
5 Conn 
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«ccommodation upon any terms that might ſecure 
their independence. This was an object which they 
vere univerſally reſolved to maintain at all perils ; 
but they were no leſs diſpoſed to reconciliation, 
upon conditions in any other reſpect advantagcous 
to Great Britain. 

A reconciliation of this nature was greatly dread- 
ed by the Court of France at the preſent juncture, 
The failure of the expedition againſt the northern 
E Colonies, had awakened her fears upon this ſubject. 
She apprehended that a conviction of the 1 imprac- 
ticability of ſuch an attempt as the conqueſt of A- 
merica, w would at laſt induce the Britiſh miniſtry to 1 
enter into a negociation with the Congreſs, and ter- 81 
minate the conteſt by an amicable treaty. x 

Nor did the determination of that miniſtry to 0 
perſiſt in coercive meaſures, alter the ideas of the 
French politicians. The repeated experience of the 
E inefficacy of theſe meaſures, had made ſuch an im- 
= preſhon on the Britiſh Parliament, that notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt influence of government, it began 
to relax of the firmneſs with which it had fo long 


| adhered to directions, and to exhihit a ſtrong diſ- f 
poſition to put an end to a quarrel, which, it was $i 

clear, would {ſhortly be attended with dangers of —_— 

the. moſt ſerious magnitude. | 


Impelled by theſe conſiderations, the Court of 0 
France had immediately, on receiving intelligence 


of the convention of Saratoga, taken che reſolution 15 
bd act an open and decifive part in this quarrel: it bY 
vas the univerſal defire of the whole French nation. Fl 
= The commercial intercourſe now ſubſiſting between | 4 
them and the Americans, had opened ſuch r «| 
nn proſpects to the mercantile claſſes in France, bi 
„that they unanimouſly concurred in ſeconding the i 
; views of the court, and in expreſſing the moſt fer- 

„vent wiſhes, that the ſtricteſt union ſhould be form- 
\ {W << 91th the Colonies. 


This 


62 HISTORY OF THE 
This intercourſe had not, however, proved hi- 
therto ſo ſucceſsful as it had been at firſt expected. 
Hurried by an imprudent avidity of gain, numbers 
of the principal merchants in the ſea- ports of France, 
had ventured to load their veſſels with valuable 
cargocs for America; but far the greater part of 

them were taken by the Britiſh cruizers. 
Theſe diſappointments, though they fell heayy 
upon individuals, did not diſcourage the generality 
of people in buſineſfs. They doubted not, by 
means of the triple alliance that was to be formed 
between America, France, and Spain, ſhortly to 
become maſters at ſea, and carry their commerce to 
ſuch an extent, as would amply compenſate for 
theſe temporary loſſes. In this expectation, they 
waited with impatience for the period when the 
Houle of Bourbon would openly join the United 
States of America, and ſupport them 1n a reſolute 
and deciſive manner, by attacking Great Britain at 
home, and employing that immenſe naval ſtrength 
againſt her, which had been ſo long preparing. 
The American Commiſhoners at Paris had, by 
this time, ſucceeded fo well in the objects of their 
miſſion, that nothing now remained on the part of 
France and America, but to give a formal notifica- 
tion to the world of the deſigns they had long pre- 
concerted, and had in a great meaſure carricd into 

execution. 
Towards the cloſe of the year ſeventy- ſeven, pre- 
liminaries of a treaty of alliance between France and 
America, were agreed upon, and a copy of them 
diſpatched to Congreſs, with advice that the ar- 
ticles were digeſting, and would ſpeedily be ſettled. 
This was done to anticipate any overtures by the 
Britiſh miniſtry, and to prevent them, if made, from 
producing any effect, by convincing the Congreſs 
that they might depend upon the fulleſt alien 
| | | B 
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On the fixth of February, ſeventy-eight, the 
E t:caty was finally concluded, and ſigned by the con- 
tracting parties, to the great ſatis faction of the whole 
E French nation. It now ſaw the completion of thoſe 
wiſhes it had ſo long cheriſhed, —a diſmemberment 
of the Britiſh empire, and the commercial advan- 
nuges arifing from the poſſeſſion of its Colonies, 
transferred to themſelves. | 
E Tt was ſtipulated by this celebrated treaty, that 
© hould Great Britain, in reſentment of the connection 
formed between the French and the Americans, 
| proceed to hoſtilities againſt France, or intercepx its 
| navigation and commerce with America, they ſhould 
make it a common cauſe, and aſſiſt each other againſt 
Great Britain, to the utmoſt of their reſpective 
power. | | | 
It was declared that the direct and eſſential end 
of this treaty of alliance, was to maintain effectually 
the liberty, ſovereignty, and independence of the 
© United States of America. 


ere theſe States to reduce thoſe parts of North 


confederated with, or dependant upon them. 

| Should France take poſſeſſion of any of the iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies belonging to Great Britain, they 
nere to become her property. | 

| Neither France nor the United States were to 
| conclude any peace or truce with Great Britain 
| without the formal conſent of the other; and they 


formally or virtually ſecured, by the treaty that 
| terminated the war. 

| The contracting parties agreed to invite and ad- 
mit thoſe powers that had received injuries from 
Great Britain, to make a common cauſe with them, 
aud to accede to the preſent alliance againſt it. 
1 | d The 
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America ſtill poſſeſſed by Britain, they were to be 


mutually engaged not to lay down their arms, until 
the Independence of thoſe States ſhould have been 
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64 HISTORY OFT THE 

The United States guaranteed to France all her 
preſent poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies, together with 
thoſe ſhe might acquire by treaty at the end of the 
war; and France guaranteed to the United State; 
their independence and ſovereignty, abſolute and 
unlimited, the countries and dominions they pof. 
ſeſſed, and thoſe they might acquire in America 
from Britain during the preſent war. 

Such was the ſubſtance of a treaty that comple. 
ted one of the moſt aſtoniſhing revolutions ever 
mentioned in hiſtory, —the ſeparation of a people, 
who, though divided by the ocean, were deſcend. 
ed from the ſame original, retained the ſame lan- 
guage, laws, government, politics, religion, cul. 
toms, habits, manners, inclination, and character, 
United by theſe many powerful ties, they had con: 
tinued during a ſpace verging towards two centu- 
ries, on a footing of ſuch cloſe friendſhip and union 
of intereſt, as raiſed them to the higheſt ſummit of 
proſperity, This public connection was ſtill fur- 
ther cemented by the numerous benefits and endear- 
ments ariſing from conſanguinity, and the remark- 
able affection and intimacy that ſubſiſted between 
individuals. In whatever part of the world they 
met, they reciprocally conſidered each other as 
Engliſhmen, and behaved with a cordiality and 
warmth for their mutual welfare, that ſhewed how 
truly they were united in ſentiments, and how fin- 
cerely attached to each other. What was {till more 
ſurpriſing, this ſeparation was ſucceeded by the 
ſtricteſt alliance and adherence of one part of them, 
to the ancient and inveterate enemy of both, whom 
they had a few years before jointly contributed to 
humble, and who now was happy to find an occa- 
ſion of making himſelf amends for former loſſes, 
by ſowing the ſeeds of implacability between them, 
and by rendering the one an inſtrument of his ven- 
geance upon the other. 


- 


Te. as not difficult to foreſee that this treaty 
would defeat all attempts to any accommodation 
between Great Britain and the Americans that did 


they would now conſider all offers from hence as 
reſulting from neceſſity, and by no means from 
good-will and a fincere defite to be reconciled : 
they would interpret them as the mere effect of fear 


tine. 
The firſt ſtep taken by the Court of France, im- 
mediately after the concluſion of this treaty, was to 
notify it in due form to the Court of Great Britain. 
The terms of the notification were highly mortify- 
ing, and gave great offence. It ſtated the declata- 
| tion of independency on the part of America, and 
their actual poſſeſſion of it, as a ſufficient ground to 


| recoghiſe it! It avowed the connections that had 
{ WY already taken place between France and America, 
; and aſſigned them as a juſt foundation for a treaty 
o friendſhip and commerce: It particularly made 
-a merit that no excluſive advantages had been ſti- 
n WF pulated in favour of the French nation. Notwith- 
ſnding the evident injury done to Great Britain by 
8 this tteaty, the notification expreſſed a ſincere de- 


d fire in the Court of France to cultivate a good un- 


vw WF derftanding with it, and expreſſed an expectation 


that the Britiſh Court would take effectual meaſures 


rc prevent its interruption, This notification con- 
he cluded, however, with an inſinuation, that the Court 


of France was determined to protect the commerce 
of its ſubjects in America, and had, in conſequence, 
| concerted meaſures for that purpoſe with the United 
States of that continent. Ed oo 


war, It could not be expected that Great Britain 
| would tamely put up with ſuch an inſult, as de- 
claring her revolted ſubjects a free and independent 


or correſpond with the utmoſt of their demands; 


| and weakneſs, and reject them with ſeorn and haugh- 
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nation, and acknowledging, a determination to ſyp. 
port, them in their, pretenſions. 
an receptian of this paper was ngtified by che 
miniſter to lente of Commons om the ſixteenth 
of March. This notice was agcompavied;by, a mel. 
lage from the King, giving them to underftapd that 
he ſhould be under the neceſſity of reſenting ſo vo- 
proyoked and unjuſt an, aggreffion, on the honour of 
his Crown and the intereſts of, his kingdoms, con- 
traty to ſolemn and reiterated aflurances, ſubverſive 
of the law of nations, and highly injurious 10 the 
rights of every ſoyereign power. Relying with, pro- 
per confidence on the Zealand, ſupport of the nation, 
LAs reſolved, to exert all the force and reſources 


of. this country; which, he, doubted, not, its enemies 
would find fully ſuthicicar,to maintain its reputation 
and power againſt all their attacks. sg. 
An addreſs was moved by the: miniſter, in anſwer 
to this m eſſage „to affure the King of the xeadinels 
of his, people to, ſtand by him in aflerting the dig- 
nity of his Crown and the honour of the nation, 


and to ſubmix with eheerfulneſs and ſpirit to the ex- 
pences that would be requifite, for this neceſſary 
in . 3 961 $6 
The propriety of the ſubſtance and intent of the 
addreſs was not controverted-z; but it was warmly 
contended. by, oppofition,, that the preſent miniftry 
ought no longer to be entruſted, with the condutt 


of public, affairs. Their incapacity and imprudence 


had involved the realm into ſo many difficulties, 


that it would, be the beight of tameneſs and imbe- 
cility, to acquieſce in the continuance of their power, 


[f they had ſhowed themfclyes inadequate to the ma · 


nagement of the nation's concerns in tlie tranfac- 
tions that had preceded, was it reaſonable to imagine 
that they would acquit themſelves with more ability 
and ſucceſs, in the much more arduous bulineſs that 
would now. devolye upon the hands of thoſe who 

| | | vers 


ii 
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Vere to be at the helm in the tempeſtuous leiſon 
that was approaching? | N N 


An immediate acknowledgment of the indepen- 
| dency- of America was deemed by many the only 
| meaſure left to extricate this country out of its dif- 
ficulties. America had alone reſiſted all its efforts 


chat it would not refift them ſtill more effectually, 
E when ſupported by the whole power of the Houſe 
of Bourbon 2? 4 TY, l 
By a timely acknowledgment of this independ- 
ency, we might ſtill do that with a good grace 


| which we ſhould be under the neceſſity of doing at 
laſt through compulfion. Many advantages would 
WE ccfult from inſtantly adopting this meaſure. A dan- 


gerous unequal war would be avoided, in which 
the moſt that could be hoped was the preſervation 


; of what we {till poſſeſſed. But what was of incom- 
5 parably more importance, the cloſe correſpondence 
that muſt enſue between the French and the Ameri- 


cans, in caſe of a war, would be obviated. This 
correſpondence would neceffarily produce a variety 
of connections between individuals. The French, 
from their habitual dexterity in ſuch matters, would 


1 gradually infuſe their ſentiments, and diftuſe their 
banners and language among the Coloniſts, to a de- 
: | gree that would, in a great meaſure, ob'itzrate the 
C 


_ remembrance of the country from which they ori- 
@ ginated, and transform them into a people as oppo- 
fte to us in character as they were now become in 
Jatereſts and politics, A prolongation of the war 
Vould manifeſtly be attended with theſe conſe- 


load of debt and obligation to France, as they 
vould not be able to ſhake off, and which muſt ne- 
Neeſſarily ſubject them to the heavieſt and moſt ſlav- 
ih influence of that kingdom while it laſted. 

Ms E 2 | By 


to ſubdue it; was it conſiſtent with reaſon, to think 
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By acknowledging cheir independence before they man 
had Tet May a to enter into excluſive Agree cum 
ments with France, their trade would remain fre :rr0 
and open with. all the world. This, of - courſe, Never 
would leſſen their correſpondence. with France, and thol 
leave them at liberty to form ſuch. connections „er 


correſponded moſt with their intereſts. Long expe. (uct 


rience had taught them that Britain was the country E; 
where theſe would be beſt conſulted, By renewing I heſi 
the communication upon buſineſs, other channels A cov 
inter courſe would be opened. A mutual exchange ¶ ted 
of benefits and good offices would, by degrees, fe- the 
vive the memory of former friendſhip. The con- to! 
viction that Britain had given up all her- projects of en 
domination and ſuperiority over the Colonies, would, vie 
by removing public miſtruſt, facilitate the renora- Not 
tion of private. intimacy. Thus, i in no-confiderable W 
lapſe of time, Britain and America would be tho- ch. 
roughly and ſincerely reconciled; and we ſhould I th 


reap the fruits of this reconciliation by recovering vt 


the largeſt ſhare in their trade, and by ſecuring thei 
good- wall and readineſs to unite. with us as Faithful m 
and cordial allies.” orb rd, 0 

duch a ſituation was certainly m more worthy of out 6 
option than that of ſubjection founded upon con- te 
queſt, on a ſuppoſition that ſuch a ſcheme wer. | 
practicable. But we had bcen fully taught, by dear. 
bought experience, that it would not ſucceed; thc 
1ooner therefore we relinquiſhed it, the more willing 
we ſhould find the Americans to give us credit for 
leaving them in the peaceable unmoleſted poſletiton 
of what they demanded, 

Such were the allegations and ſentiments of the 
oppoſition 1 in parliament, and of multitudes, perhaps 
the majority of the nation, at this time., But the 
miniſterial. party maintained a contrary opinion. 
Nothing, ſaid they, couid be more ſpiritleſs and di- 
graceful than to bend! in th's abject and ſubmiſſiee 

manner; 
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manner, beneath the authority of France. It was in- 
cumbent on Great Britain, ar all events, to reſent the 
rogance and injuſtice of that Court. Gür reſources, 
eren in our preſent difficulties, were ſuperior to 

thoſe of that country ; and the whole world was in 
erbectation that we thould not remain Paſſive after 
ſuch treatment. 


y But were we diſpoſed to grant, ika IVA 
g beſitation, all the requiſitions of the Americans, how 
of could we, in honour and equity, relinquiſh the pro- 


tection of the well-affe&ed to this country among 
them, who were, by very intelligent people, affirined 
to be the larger number? Were it not more eligible, 
on the very ſtrength of ſuch an affitmation, to make 
tial of its veracity, and to put arms into the hands 
of all-thoſe who profeſſed themſelves our friends? 
Whatever might be the riſk, we could-not abandon 
them, withour expoſing our reputation, and loſing 
that character of fidelity to our engagements, for 
which we had hitherto been fo juſtly reſpected. . 

After a debate that laſted till near three in the 
morning, the addreſs, without the clauſe propoſed 
for the removal of miniftry, was carried on a divi- 
ton, by a majority of two hundred and rg area 
to one hundred and thirteen. 

In the Houſe bf Lords the debates were ſtill more 
violent, and accompanied with an acrimony of lan- 
ep and a Freedores of thought, thar ſeemed to 
corn all reſtraint. 25 

The Duke of Mancheſter led the way, and :nſiſtes, 
| in the moſt reſolute and decifive terms, on the dif. 
miſfon of the preſent miniſtry, as a condition of ap- 
proving of any addreſs that recommended a prole- 
cution of war, He recalled upon this occafion, all 
the arguments ſo often adduced in Proof of their 
capacity, eſpecially the continual warnings and 
predictions of what would happen! in conſequence of 
E. z their 
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their obſtinacy ; all which were at the preſent mo. 
ment literally verified. 


| 
| 
| — He was warmly ſeconded by the 1 in oppo. 


ſition. They explicitly complained of an occult, 
but irreſiſtible influence, that governed unſeen, and 
directed all thoſe unhappy operations that had 
brought this country to the diſtreſsful fituation it 
; now experienced. To this hidden power, miniſtry 
| had for years ſubmitred with, an acquieſcence and 
| ſervility unknown to former days, and unworthy of 
ill the character, of Engliſhmen.” This was the grier. 
|| ance it behoved all parties to contribute in removing, 
| Oſtenſible alterations of men had not effected a 
| 5 8 of meaſures; L. theſe ſtill continued under the 


„ 43S, > 


duct but that of their own 1 of its rectitude; 
. they were, ready to meet any examination of their 
| conduct: ; if they had erred, it was from miſtake in 


n 

their own judgment, but by no means through an e 
it implicit. or venal acquieſcence, as it had been inſi- WF 
41 nuated, in the judgment and dictates of others. | 11 
4 Ibe preſent time required unanimity in the com- Wi 1 
li mon defence. I he addreſt propoſed to the Houſe, t 
1 recommended, in fact, no more. It was utterly un- Wt t 
1 ſcaſonable, at this critical hour, to make ſuch an ob- p 
1 E 
| þ ject a point of diſcuſſion. - Without unanimity the t 
4 affairs of the kingdom, greatly as they were embar- WM r 
1 raſſed, would be thrown into ſuch confuſion, as to 
1 endanger its very exiſtence. It would be time Wi 1 
1 2 after providing for, the general ſafety, to {M8 1 
1 inſtitute an enquiry into the conduct of miniſters; Ml : 
| | but it would betray more perſonal pique than pub- Ml « 
} F lic ſpirit to call them to an account at a time when Wi 
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all 
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| figns. 
condemn the framers of public meaſures,” merely on 
| acconntof their failure. The publie was well aC- 
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all the abilities of men of all Parties would be 

wanted for the immediate ſervice- of the ſtate. 
Men Who profeſſed impartiality, ought to diſtin- 

guiſh between miſconduct and misfortune, True it 


-was, their plans had miſcarried; but that was no 


oof they were imprudently franed. Many cauſes, 


independent of miniſterial vigilance and ſagadity, 


might concur in defeating the beſt conceived: de- 
Neg It was raſh and incquitable'in Oppoſition, to 


quainted with the difficulty of the taſk impoſed upon 


them; but the national hanour2 was ſo deeply 


concerned in it, that unbiaſſed p people. were equally 


convinced of che neceſſity of not ſfivinking from it; 
and would readily forgive then, it after having acted 
the part of men, they had not vxectited Nr was 


foubt-impraticable:' bo ROOT ION 23 8 


It uus replied by Oppoſition, chat it was + print. 
| pally at ſuch criticatitimes as the e aß that it be- 
came the duty of Patliament to 


mit upon the re- 
moyal'of obnoxious' miniſters. * — ftronfer 


| chin all argumentatlon; and they proved, beyond 
the power of denial, thar'miniftets were unfortunate 


in all their enterprizes. This Wͤs 3 ſafficient rea- 


W fon for the public roowithdraw!irseohfidence from 
them, The. times were too preſſing to'enquire into 
| the cauſes of their miſcarriages; 'thele were fo per- 


petual and unvatying, that the Patience of the na- 


tion was exhauſted.” They ſhowed there muſt be a 
| radical fource of impropriety at the' bottom of all 


their projects, that rendered them impracticable. 


| It was indiſpenſable, therefore, 'to commit the ma- 
| nagement 'of affairs into other hands. They could 
| not be worſe adminiſtered than at preſent: and a 


| canes of men was the only chance left to produce 


an o alteration for the better. 2 DIO! 
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fying; but if we were wiſe, we ſhould: ſuppreſs our 


p 
———— —4 - 2 


dad returying the blow given us hy erent in the 


the ſame manner France did now the United States 


. 
— 
Ned = as 
— 


"__ 4 — 
r 


fame, by never loſing fight of it. The ſafeſt way 


4 

bi 

15 

7 

{ 

1 
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pl 

| 
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It was obſerved at the ſame time, that notwith, 
ſtanding the provocation given by France, by thi; 
public declaration in favour of the Colonies, ither, 
- was no apparept and immediate neceſſity for plung. 
ing into a war with ſo formidable a power, in the 
embaxraſſed ſituation of this kingdom, The treat. 
ment we had received from France was very morti. 


reſentment at the preſent hour, and reſerve it for: 
wore convenient opportunity. In the continual yi. 
giſſitude of political events on the continent of Eu- 
rope, we need not wait long for a favourable occa. 


Prot ſent inſtance. 
Nor ſhould we forget that we bad Ant inen, on 
former occaſions, acted a part fimilar to that of 
which we now ſo. grievouſly complained. When the 
—— United Provinces of the Netherlands threy 
oft the yoke of Spain, England, befriended them in 


L . ˙ J—!:; ²˙ m;. 6. ̃ Ä WS mk At A. a 7—˙˙——— ] 


of America, When France itſelf was torn by civil 
diſſentions, we made it our buſineſs to interfere, 
and tq eſpoyſe the-cauſe of ons of the parties, The 
frequency of the practice had repdereg it a common 
rule of European politics. Eyery- miniſtry wa 
watchful of what paſſed among its neighbours, to 
the well known intent of profiting by their diviſions, 
It was by a ſtrict and ; conſtant obſeryange of this 
maxim, that, ſome of the greateſt -princes and mini 
ſters had made ſo ſplendid a figure. Queen Eliza 
beth in England, and Cardinal Richelieu in France, 
bad ruled with ſo much proſperity, and riſen to ſuch 


| 6 aa © <a, Þ. wk en» ' ww. 


iof revenging ourſelves, would, be by following their 
;£xample. | 

1: Inſtead of a vain and 1 reprobation of the 
conduct of France, which it was highly probable 
khis country would haye adopted, had this ancient 
rival 


he 


N 
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Heal afforded the like opportunity of doing her in- 
jury, we ought rather to turn eur indignation upon 
that miniſtry, whoſe imbecility had brought fo many 


calamities upon the nation; and to uſe, at the ſame 


ume, the ſureſt and moſt obvious : means of extri- 
| cating: ourſelves. ' Prudence pointed. at -a-recogni- 
tion of American independency „ as the moſt effeu - 


tual. Whatever ſyſtem we now Propoſed for our 
conduct abroad, unleſs wWe took this previous ſtep, 


| we ſhould ſtill ester in a track of error and dif- 
_ There was much more of danger in reject- 


„than of diſhonour in adopting it by the firſt 
ws. lie ourſelves open to a combination of enemies, 
100 powerful to encounter ſucceſsfully im our preſent 
ſituation; by the ſecond, we ſtiewed our diſcretion 
in yielding to neceſſity, which was a duty incum- 
bent on all ſound politicians, and whieh the wiſeſt 
and braveſt of men had often times, by: their practice, 


| clearly proyed they accounted no diſgrace. bi FTE 


This was one of the ſevereſt alterations that 


erer fell out in the Houſe of Lords: it was at- 
| tended with particular virulence and perſonality.— 


On putting the queſtion, the addreſs was carried, 


| diveſted of any cenſure on miniſtry, by-a majority, 


upon the diviſion, of one hundred againſt thirty-ſix. 

During theſe parliamentary debates, the ſpecula- 
tive part of ſociety, both in England and foreign 
parts, was contemplating the progreſs of the war, 
and employed in conſideratfons how Great Britain 
would extricate herſelf 'out of the many embarraf- 
ments that were daily aceunivlating upon her from 
all quarters. 

It ſeemed to be univerſally agreed, that the fail. 
ure of the expedition terminated by the conven- 


tion of Saratoga, would abſolutely prove decifive, 


and turn the ſcale of fortune in ſuch a manner, as 
to DION an end to all attempts on that part of the eqn · 
| | tinent. 
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tai; ßirſt at Boſton, and now pn -1ts back: ſettle. 
monts, In both attacks, commanders and troops of 
great All and bravery had miſcarried, after every 
exertion of Which expert officers, and: valiant ſol. 
diers were capable... They: had yielded to the mere 


their, very nature, were improfiticable z; but were ar 
the: ſame -time- of ſpch;a,complexion, that nothing 


but experience 60þld have deere d the difficultis WIN + 
with: wb ich hy: would: be attended. Such was the Wi | 
general opinion enkerrainedi hy politicians at home 
and abroad.. nid! 100 k 01 57 2 Ct wv i I £ 
As no impreſſion could he made on the . F 
Colopies, they were now delivered from thoſe ap. 
prehenſions that had kept them 10,gontinual alarms, a 
and obliged: them; $0 retain their, whole ſtrength for WIN | 
their — defenee. They could. now look abroad 
with ſafety, and extend their aſſrſtance to the South- 
ern provinces of the continent. This opened a prof. r 
pect to che American copfederacy, of which the n 
commencemęnt of the campaign juſt Aae ſo much f 
10 their advantage, afforded them no. ſort of hope. f 
Nor was the ſituation of affairs in thoſe parts chat Ml * 
"il continued the ſcene of war, more favourable to 
the vie us of Great Britain. Notwithſtanding a ſe. WE i! 
ies of continual ſueceſſes in the field, and in every d 
Operation of any importance, ſhe has a victorious 1 
Army. that had EG irreſiſtible in battle, im- ti 
mured, as it were, within the narrow compals of a WF v 
Angle city, incloſed on all ſides by the enemy it had 2 
repeatedly defeated, and compelled to act the po Ki 
pfta-garrifon beſieged. 11 90 | ic 
as This intrepid body of men, after ervercoming 
every difficulty that ſpirit and reſolution could mal- WF tr 
ter, began at laſt to perceive that they were wage- WF» 
ng a war in a country, where every victory they Bl un 
Vbtained, while it added to their glory, tended {till m 


mole 
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© aſiſtance. 


gree. They conquered to no other end than to pre- 
ſerve their reputation; their moſt brilliant actions 


were always the moſt fatal; and they reaped no 


other emolument from the invincible efforts they 
were continually obliged to make, than the fatisfac- 
tion, of having acquitted themſelves like men, who 
were determined that the honour of their. country 
mould remain unſullied. Ns 1 Io 


But it was evident! at the ſame time, that theſe 


exertions muſt neceſſarily terminate in the ruin of 
thoſe who made them. Remote from the center of 
that empire of which they were fighting the battles, 
an immenſe ocean rolled between chem and the only 
part of the globe from whence they were to receive 


Hitherto the danger of the ſeas, and the — 


mency of ſeaſons, had been the principal impedi- 


ment of communication with the ſeat of that power 


from which they were to derive their ſtrength and 


ſupport ; but other obſtacles were now preparing, 


much more ſerious and perplexing. 


The dominion of the ocean, for near two centuries 


in the poſſeſfon of that power, was now about to be 
| diſputed by the two greateſt potentates in Europe. 
The ſupplies of every denomination, which the Bri- 
| tiſh armies ſo much wanted, and from which they 
were cut off in America, were now to force a paſl- 
| age of three thouſand miles, through ſeas crowded 
E with fleets and {quadrons, ſtationed 1 in every latitude 
| io. intercept them. 


From this proſpect of the obſtacles that would be 


_ thrown in the way of all aſhſtance, from Britain, it 
vas concluded that her efforts to continue hoſtilities 
in America would meet with ſo many diſcourage- 
ments, that ſhe would at laſt be compelled to re- 
E linquiſh the attempt of ſubduing that continent. 
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more to their deſtruction, Beyond the ground 
obere they fought and defeated their enemies, all 
was hoſtile and dangerous in the moſt alarming: de- 
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Through the ſuperior excellence of her ſeam 
ld her naval eommanders, and the intrepid ſpiri 
of her people, it was not doubted that ſhe would 
facechef numerous enemies with unconquerable cob. 
rage; and poſſibly balance the fate of war; but the 
Extraordinaty efforts that would be required to com. 
paſs this eſlential point, muſt neceſſarily prevent 
her from beſtowing a' portion of pains and attention 
Tufficietit' te embrace ſucceſsfully the many other 
objects ſhe had in view'at the pfeſent hour. Some 
of them muſt of conſequence'be' abandoned, other 
neglected, or feebly atrended;'in order to enable 
Her to collect her er for great ang nne oc 
eaſſuns. 
9 From the combined review of theſe! various 
eonfiderations, no "doubt was entertained that the 
iſſue of che war Would be unproſperous to Great 
Britain, ſo far as related to North America; and 
that ſhe would find it neceſſary to ſacrifice this im- 
' menſe portion of her empire, in order to ſecure her 
FR poſleſſion of the reſtlt. 6 4 a 
f Certain it is, that France entered into this wat 
1 with every advantage that could poſſibly be defired, 
4 She choſe her own'time ; ſhe had the command of 
5 local opportunities; circumſtances were favourablc 
1:8 to her in every reſpect. Never had the French mi: 
4} -niftry manifeſted more prudence than upon this oc- 
1 -cafion. It employed the intermediate leiſure between 
; j the demiſe of the late king to the preſent epochs 
4 in the ſilent but effectual re-eſtabliſhment of the 
French marine, which had been much neglected i 
= the latter years of the preceding reign. It waitel 
"oy with a patience unuſual to the temper of that nation 
. : until preparations were brought to that maturity, 
1 which was requiſite to enable it to enter effic 
1 | ciouſly the field of action. The enemy to be et. 
| _ countered was enfeebled by ill ſucceſſes abroad, and 
| 
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fill more e by diſſentions at home: theſe were a0 
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becoming ſo ſerious, as to occafion apprehenfions 
that they would terminate fatally for the public 
| repoſe. Rea ET” 
To theſe conſiderations were added the general 
partiality of Europe to every power that harboured 


ment of America had, through the artful repreſen- 
rations of her enemies, indiſpoſed all the humane 
and benevolent part of ſociety, and rendered them 
inimical to her intereſts, and deſirous to ſee an hu- 
| miliation to her greatneſs. She was depicted as the 
tyrant of America, and the oppreſſive invader of the 
rights of nations on the oc a an. 
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| hoſtile. deſigns againſt Great Britain. Her treat. 
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no ſecret; and it was impoſſible to miſtake their in. 


as inſtantly to have induced the Britiſh miniſir 
to accelerate an accommodation with America, even 
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1778. 
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HE Jockatarion of rae] in Save of America fbr 
though it exaſperated the nation, did not in the 


1. 


leaft ſurprize it. The preparations that had fo long Au 


been making in all the ports of that kingdom were 


tentions. 

The public was, upon this occaſion, no leſs di 
vided in its opinions reſpecting that event, than the 
Parliament had ſhewn itſelf in the debates that were 
carried on with ſo much vehemence in both Houſes, 
It revived the antipathy to a power, of which the 
ambition was ſo well known, and had coſt this na. 
tion ſuch immenſe treaſures, and ſo much blood to 
repreſs. The proſpect of the further ſacrifices of 
men and money that would now be required to op- 
pole its hoſtile views, kindled afreſh the reſentment 
of old injuries, and in ſome meaſure prepared the 
people to unite with zeal and cheerfulneſs in the 
efforts that now became immediately neceſſary to 
face this ancient and natural enemy. 

The people of France imagined, that on declaring 
themſelves the friends and protectors of America, 
the conſternation in England would have been ſuch, 


upon any terms; and that the ſpirit of this nation 
would have been ſo depreſſed, as to have ſunk at once 
into . and compelled government, from its 

conviction 
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ont iction of the genęral deſpondlendy, to bars: ſob: 
-ribed to any conditions that E rance and America 
ould have jointly dictatdd e. 
Such was the opinion Wart d and 0 
the French, and their numerous partiſans 
droughout Europe. But there were alſo many 
-ho difſemed from them; and who, from a more 
ict tand impartial inſpection into the: character of 
he Britiſh nation, foreſaw and foretold that this 
cceſſion of France to the cauſe of America, inſtead 
f bringing-about a pacification, would, on the.con- 
ary, increaſe and prolong the war, and in its con- 
equences extend it perhaps to e oa of the. 
globe. [01963 03193051 el di 6411453 
A nation, it was fold, ſo long atcuſtomed t to give 
aws on the ocean, would not yield, without a ſe- 
ere conteſt, the ſuperiority to any other on that 
ment. / Some there were, who alledged the de- 
line of the dominion of Holland on the fea; and: 
redicted that Great Britain would, in its turn, ex- 
erience the ſame reverſe: But theſe were told that 
he difference between Great Britain and the Seven 


2. 
to Nrovinces was ſuch as precluded all kind of com- 
of Neriſon. The three kingdoms included in the Bri- 


iſh iſlands, compoſed an immenſe tract of land, 
ihabited by a people who lived on the produce of 


nt 
he es foil, which was known in moſt parts to vie in 
he ntiliry, and to exceed in cultivation, the mot 


lentiful regions in Europe. Its commerce with 
reign countries was founded on its own commo- 


ies. Its natural productions were ſo valuable, 
2, to excel in their kind thoſe: of all: other places; 
b, Nad its tabrications were ſo eſteemed, as to be every- 
ry here in particular requeſt, Its fituation as en 
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llnd, afforded a multitude of advantages for the 
eins on of naval butineſs, which no other part 
| Europe poſſeſſed in equal proportion. Its har- 
Ours were more numerous and convenient, and the 

adjoining, 
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adjoining ſeas afforded greater profit by their fiſhe; 
ries; than any others in Europe. Add to this, the 
number and courage of the natives, their ſtrength 
and expertneſs at ſea,” their high ſpirit, their pro. 
digious riches, the excellence of their government, 
the reſources they poſſeſſed within themfelves, the 
activity and perſeverance of their diſpoſition. Al 
theſe were objects of conſideration, that ought ty 
be duly. weighed, before people ventured to pry: 
nounce that their fate would be fimilar to that of 
the Dutch, and that after having aſtoniſhed the 
world by their tranſient greatneſs at ſea, they would, 
like them, loſe it, and no longer remain that for. 
midable power, which had rendered them fo long 

coafpituoesso!tn25% anot o bie) pai 3f nottg | 
The Dutch were undoubtedly à brave and illuf: 
trious people: Their ſtruggles. againſt Spain for 
the eſtabliſhment of their liberty, and their reſiſt 
ance of the invaſions of France, would always be 
remembered highly: to their honour. But their 
country was neither extenſive nor fertile. It drey 
its ſubſiſtence -entirely from abroad. Its commerce 
was precarious, as it did not ariſe from the produce 
of its own ſoil, and depended on the want of induſ. 
try in other nations. The progreſs. made by theſe 
in the improvement of their own country, and in 
manufacturing the materials of their own growth, 
had pioportionably leſſened the commerce of Hol. 
land, It would in time revert to its primitive in- 
con ſiderableneſs, ſhould Europe continue the cult. 
vation of trade and agriculture with the ſame atten- 
110n and care it had done for many years. 
Such were the diſcuſſions that took place about 
this time in various parts of Europe, in thoſe elpe- 
cially where people were ſolicitous to find reaions 
to hope that Great Britain would fink under the 
heavy trial that was preparing for her. Thoſe who 
repreſented her as in a declining condition, were 0 
at 


envy and malevolence at that time predominant 
againſt Great Britain, that it was not without the 
higheſt diſpleaſure and indignation they heard the 
reaſonings of the fewer opponents of their opinions. 
| Jt was not, therefore, without ſurprize they 


tion from the Court of France to that of Great Bri- 
tain, this latter was reſolutely preparing to diſpute 
the empire of America and that of the ocean with 
the two greateſt powers in Europe ; and that, far 
from ſeeming intimidated by the arduous conteſt in 
| which they were going to engage, the people ap- 
peared, on the contrary, to have gathered freſh ſpi- 
rit from the dangers that now threatened them, 
and to diſplay a greater alacrity and readineſs to 
exert themſelves than they had ever done fince the 
beginning of the conteſt, 
F The truth was, that the altercation with the Co- 
lonies had not ſufficiently alarmed the nation, to oc- 


much more as a miniſterial than as a national con- 
| cern, Inſtead of bearing the Americans any reſent- 
ment, on account of their reſiſtance, it was ap- 
plauded by numbers; and till the declaration of 
| Independency, the majority of people was rather 
inclined to favour than ro condemn them. The ſpi- 
rit with which the Coloniſts oppoſed the deſigns of 
miniſtry, retraced to the nation at large the reſolu- 
tion with which their anceſtors had, in times paſt, 
ſtood up in defence of their liberties. | In this light, 
the oppoſition of America met with many warm ſup. 
| porters, both in ſpeech and writing. As the right 
| of taxation was a ſubject of a very complicated fa- 
| ture, it was hardly a matter of leſs doubt and diſ- 


It was, by the cool and moderate, confidered as a 
mere point of ſpeculation ; of which, as no clear de- 


Vol. III. No. 16. F Ciſien 
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far the more numerous party; and ſuch was the 


were informed, that, in conſequence of the notifica- 


caſion apprehenſions of any ſort: it was conſidered 


pute on this than on the other ſide of the Atlantic. 
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_ cifion of it could be obtained through dint of argy. 
ment, the final ſettlement ought, tor the preſerva 
tion of peace and friendſhip between the parent. 
ſtate and its dependencies, to be left to an amicable 
meeting of both parties, compoled of individuals 

reciprocally authoriſed to terminate the difference; 
and whoſe character ſhould at the ſame time be ſo 
acceptable to each fide, as to afford no room to 


ſuſpect any undue influence to biaſs them in their 
determinations. _ | | 
Nor did even the taking vp arms by the Colonic 
excite any anger among the generality. Not ex. 
pecting they would ſubmit to the pretenſions of 
Britain, their reſiſtance was viewed but as a natural 
conſequence of the coercion uſed with them; and 
thoſe who wiſhed them ſucceſs, were not perhaps 
the leaſt conſiderable part of the nation. 
The declaration of Independence effected an dl. 
teration of ſentiments, It was eſteemed by many 
of the moſt judicious perſons in this country, x 
meaſure wholly unneceflary ; and without recurring 
to which, America might have compaſſed every 
point propoſed, by continuing its refiſtance to Bri 
tain, on the ſame footing it had begun. This mes. 
fure occaſioned an alienation from its intereſts in 
the minds of many of its former adherents, It ws 
looked upon as a wanton abuſe of the ſucceſs, with 
which it had oppoſed the efforts of the Britiſh mi. 
nifiry to bring them to ſubmiſſion, and as an un- 
grateful return for the warmth with which ther 
caute had been ctpcuſed in Parliament, and by ſuch 
multitudes as in the ideas of many amounted to: 
plurality. . „ 
Ihbeir conduct in rhis inſtance, though hight! 
diſapproved, did not, however, create any violent 
exatperation. It was ſtill hoped, that if a reconct 
lation with them could not be obtained upon! 
ſyſtem of ſubordination to Britain, ſtill it won 
„ x takt 
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E ::ke place on a conviction of the natural advantages 
to be derived from a connection with a people who 


were in every reſpect a part of themſelves, and with 


whom they had lived in perfect amity till this un- 
happy difference. 


A variety of motives contributed to cheriſh this 


C expectation. The Coloniſts muſt have been fully 


perſuaded, that after what had paſt, no apprehen- 
ſons could be reaſonably entertained on their part, 
that Britain, after a concluſion of the preſent quar- 
rel, would ever be ſo unwiſe as to renew an attempt 
which had proved ſo unſucceſsful. An accommo- 
dation founded on a reciprocation of benefirs, and 
Jon a footing of equality, was deemed an object 
no leſs deſirable to the one party than to the other. 
| Such a correſpondence with any other country, as 
muſt prove mimical to Britain, appeared a buſineſs 


of too much intricacy, and attended with too many 


changes and deviations from their former uſages 
and precedents, to meet with their concurrence.— 


| Language, religion, government, and long eſta- 


bliſhed notions, ways, and manners, would, it was 
thought, form an inſuperable bar to their preferring 
a foreign connection to that of Britain. 
Such were the general ideas prevailing in this 
country when the Colonies renounced their de- 
pendence. The ſupport they received from other 
parts did not at firſt alter theſe ideas, as it was 
natural they ſhould ſtrive to procure the ſupplies 
| they wanted wherever they could be found, 
But when it was ſeen that (beſides the neceſſaries 
| of this kind, which they were not blamed for pur- 
chaſing from whoever had them to fell) they began 
to harbour deſigns of the moſt inimical nature to 
this country, it became indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
view them in a hoſtile light. It was with great re- 
pugnance that ſentiments of this nature were adopt- 
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ed, as it was with much grief perceived that the 
hopes of a cordial reconciliation were now at an 
end; and that, after having caſt off their ſubordi. 
nation, they had alſo determined to diſſolve the ties 
of friendſhip that had ſo long ſubſiſted between 
them and Great Britain, and to fide with its moſt 
inveterate enemies. Dt | 5 
The declaration of France completed the revolu. 
tion that had been gradually taking place in the 
opinions of men, on their being repeatedly apprized 
of the determination of Congreſs to break aſunder 
all the bonds of former amity, and to unite them. 
ſelves in the cloſeſt manner with that kingdom. 
Great courage and undauntedneſs was manifeſted 
upon this critical emergency, by the cool and con- 
ſiderate part of the nation. As in all countries there 
are pcople upon whom events of this ſort are apt to 
make much more impreſſion than they ought, all 
due precautions were taken to remove their appre- 
henſions, and to ſnew them that the danger was far 
leſs than they imagined ; and that with prudence 
and management this country would be fully able 
to cope with its numerous enemies. 
Thoſe of whom it chiefly behoved government to 
keep up the ſpirit on this occaſion, were the holder 
of national ſtock and the moneyed men; from whom 
the funds for public exigencies were to be ſupplied, 
They were not a little alarmed, at firſt, by the deck- 
ration of France: but they ſoon recovered from thei 
tears, on a mature conſideration of the reſpe&ive 
{tate of the finances in France and in England. Suci 
reſources were manifeſted to them to be in the pol: 
ſeſſion of this country, as would empower it for! 
long duration to maintain the moſt vigorous contel; 
and, notwithſtanding the pretences of the Frend 
miniſtry, there appeared good grounds to ſuſpet 
that a failure of means would incline them to a pi 
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cification much more ſpeedily than was either their 
expectation or intent. | 

| The French, in the mean time, purſuant to th 

| precedent in the late war, reſolved to perplex the 

& councils of this country with the terrors of an inva- 


all parts of that kingdom, and marched down to the 
ſea-fide, where they formed large encampments op- 
poſite to the ſhores of Britain, 


| ed at the preſent hour, as it could not, in good po- 
licy, take place, till a ſuperiority was obtained at 
ſea; yet to quiet the apprehenſions of the people, 
| and to ſhew all Europe, as well as the French, that 
| Britain was well prepared to meet them, orders were 
| iflued to draw out and embody the militia; which, 
happily for this country, was now compoſed of men 
in every reſpect as well exerciſed and diſciplined as 
any regular troops. 


Cre 


re- 
far 
nee 


le ſquadron of twelve ſhips of the line, under com- 


mand of the Count D'Eſtaing, had ſailed from Tou— 
| lon unobſtructed. America was undoubtedly the 
object of its deſtination ; but no ſquadron had yet 
been employed either to diſpute its paſſage through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, or to follow and watch its 
| motions. It was much to be feared the inferiority 
of the naval force under Lord Howe, would expoſe 


t 0 
ders 
10M 
lied. 
cha- 


oy him to be totally defeated, and the whole fleet of 
3 | tranſports to be taken or deſtroyed by the enemy; 
e which would, of courſe, occaſion the entire ruin of 
is | the army now employed in America, 
101 This matter was taken up with great warmth in 


Parliament; and much cenſure paſſed on miniſtry 


2 for not acting with more vigilance in a caſe of ſuch 
= importance. It was repreſented that the armament 
a © Toulon had been ſo long preparing, that its 


+ ſtrength 
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ſion. Multitudes of regiments were aſſembled from 


Though an invaſion was by no means apprehend- 
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the univerſal object of attention in all Europe. 


a vote of credit, to enable the King to put the nz 
tion in a ſtate of immediate defence; and in the 
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ſtrength and intent bad, for many months paſt, been 


To this it was replied, that the difficulty of man. 
ning, in due time, a ſquadron of ſufficient force to 
intercept the French Aae, had enabled him to 
ſail, unmoleſted, through the Straits. The trade 
of the kingdom was ſo extenſive, and ſuch a num. 
ber of ſeamen abroad at this time, that without di. 
veſting the fleet deſtined for the guard of the realm 
of its neceſſary complemeyt of men, it would have 
been impracticable to fit out a force for the purpoſe 
of diſputing the paſſage ; but that a powerful ſqua. 
dron was now in readineſs to follow him, and would 
ariive in America time enough to join the fleet and 
forces there, and to defeat all the attempts of the 
enemy. | 

In 'the mean time, the renliry and imminence of 
the dangers with which the kingdom was ſurrounded, 
engaged the attention of both Houſes in the mol 
ſerious manner. The Commons unanimouſly paſſed 


Houſe of Lords a motion was made by the Duke of 


Richmond to recall the fleet and army from Ame- 


rica, and to ſtation both where they might proted 
thoſe parts of the Britiſh dominions that lay moſt 
expoſed to the enemy. 

This motion occafioned a ſevere debate. Thoſ 


Lords who eſpouſed the Duke's opinion, ſupported 


it with many ſtrong arguments, drawn from the ne. 
eeſſity of conſulting the preſervation of the realm, 


which was now threarened itſelf ſo evidently, that 


unleſs it was placed 1 in a poſture of the moſt vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, it would be moſt certainly the fil 
object, againſt which a foreign a attack would be di 
rected. 

"Thoſe who difapproved. of the motion, acl 


that the remaining ſtrength of regular forces, added 
to 


to he militia, which in its preſent ſtate was little, 
if at all inferior to them, would compoſe ſo nume- 
rous and formidable- an army, as need not appre- 
hend any invaſion whatever; and that the fleet was 
in a condition to meet that of France with every | 
| reaſonable hope of ſucceſs. 55 
= While fecured in this manner from any hoſtile at- 
tempt at home, there was no occaſion deſpairingly 
to throw up all hopes of ſucceeding abroad. The 
relinquiſhment of our Colonies would lower us in 
the eſtimation of all Europe. It was expected that 
the leaſt we could do, was nobly to ſtruggle for a Do 
dominion ſo long our own : were we to lole it, we | 
ſtill ought to preſerve our. reputation. But this "FI 
would certainly be loſt by the abandonment of our 1 
American dependencies in the manner propoſed : it | 
would be like retreating from the field of battle on | 
the very appearance of the foe. The arrogance and * 
preſumption of the French on ſuch behaviour in J 
the Engliſh nation, would become intolerable ;— 4 
they would repreſent, and would indeed have a right ..M 
to'think us a timorous, degenerate race: they 1 
5 


would, in conſequence, treat us with all manner of 
ſcorn ; and proceed from inſult to inſult, till they 1 
had compelled us to throw away this pliant forbear- 1 
ing diſpoſition, and to reſume our former character | | 
of firmneſs and reſolution, Were it not better, 00 
therefore, never to lay it down, but to continue — 
vigorouſly in the purſuit of the meaſures we had 1 
already adopted? Should they fail ;—ſhould the 
chances of war prove unfavourable, we ſhould {till _ 1 
have acted a bold and intrepid part, and our repu- 1 
tation would remain unſullied : we could always = 
treat with arms in our hands; and the conſciauſneſs 4 
of our valour, and our determination never ta yield «| 
to ignoble terms, would not fail in the iſſue to ob- F 
tain ſuch as were honourable, | || 
1 
| 
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mined to ſupport the conteſt with the utmoſt per: 


Houſes. In the Houſe of Peers, the Duke of 


related to the naval department by the Duke of Bol. 
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Proper light. 


Throne the real undiſguiſed situation of the king- 


in the adminiſtration of the finances; the defective 
ſtate of the navy, and its incompetence to the exi- 


quences of the imprudence and incapacity of the 


the credit and commerce of the nation, diſgraced 
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Such were the reaſons offered by thoſe wha di 
approved of the propoſal to abandon America, 
The majority ſided with them; and it was deter. 


ſeverance. 
In the mean time the inquiry into the ſtate of the 
nation continued with unabated aſſiduity in both 


Richmond, its principal conductor, aſſiſted in what 


ton and the Earls of Effingham and Briſtol, had 
brought all matters relating to it into ſuch a clear 
and perſpicuous arrangement, as afforded fatisfac. 
tion to all parties. Though it had proved offenſire 
in ſome reſpects to miniſtry, yet the information it 
afforded was highly uſeful and requiſite at the time: 
it led to particulars that greatly wanted elucidation, 
and placed the general affairs of the nation in their 


e now put an end to that laborious we intricate 
inquiry, by one of the moſt reſolute and animated 
ſpeeches that ever had been pronounced in that al. 
ſembly. Its profeſſed intent was to lay before the 


dom, as reſulting from that inquiry ; the profuſion 


gencies of the ſtate at this perilous ſeaſon ; and the 
aſtoniſhing accumulation of the public debt in three 
years war. Such, he aſſerted, were the conſe- 


preſent miniſters. They had miſled the King, tar- 
niſhed the luſtre of the Britiſh crown, diſmembered 
the empire, waſted the public treaſures, impaired 


its arms, and weakened its naval power. After ex. 
citing a civil war between the two principal parts 
of the Britiſh empire, wy had, by their obſtinate 
refuſal 


V 


refuſal of proferred reconciliation, driven the one 

part into an alliance with the greateſt enemy of this 

country, and involved it in the greateſt dangers it 
had ever experienced. | 

| After a variety of other expreffions no leſs point- 

ed and ſevere, he inſiſted, as he had done before, 

that the only meaſure of ſafety was to recall the 


| Britiſh forces from the Colonies, and to conclude an 


accommodation with them upon the moſt advanta- 
geous terms that could be obtained, For thoſe rea- 
ſons he moved an addreſs to that purpoſe. | 

In this opinion, however, oppoſition was not 
unanimous. The Earl of Chatham reſiſted it with 
a ſtrength of determination, and a vehemence of 
ſpeech, that were peculiar on this occaſion, The 
Earl of Shelburne, whoſe eloquence and abilities 
had long rendered him conſpicuous, embraced ſimi— 


lar ſentiments. They jointly confidered the inde- 
pendency of America as the termination of Britiſh 
grandeur. The latter emphatically ſtiled it the 


« ſetting for ever of the Britiſh ſun.” All dangers 
and all trials were to be encountered ſooner than 
ſubmit to ſuch a diſmemberment. Great Britain 
was in poſſeſſion of ample reſources to prevent fuch 
a diſaſter. The numbers and ſpirit of her people, 


their riches and their ſtrength, were greater than her 


foes ſuſpected, and even than ſhe herſelf could well 
aſcertain till they had been juſtly tried. The great- 


neſs to which ſhe had riſen, was the work of her bold 


and daring genius. It was by ſoaring above timid 
rules, and venturing out of the ordinary track of 


common politicians, the noble and ſtupendous fa. 


bric of Britiſh power had been erected, and her do- 
minions extended to every quarter of the globe. 
The fame councils that had raiſed her ſo high, 
would till preferve her glory unimpaired, if they 
were followed with the ſame ſpirit that firſt dictat- 
ed them. 


'Thoſe 
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Thoſe who adhered to the Duke of Richmond 
opinion, allowed the general truth and rectitude of 
what was alledged ; but they aſſerted, at the ſame 
time, that no circumſtarices | in any former Per10.1 of 
the Britiſh hiſtory, bore any reſemblance ro the 
preſent. We contended in paſt quarrels with our 
enemies; but now. we were contending with our 
friends; the partners of our ancient good fortnne ; 
the companions of our better days. While they 
compoſed one people with 'us, we were jointly in- 
vincible ; but they were become our bittereſt foes. 
They were the true deſcendants of our anceſtors; 
intrepid and firm in their determinations, they had 
reſolyed to ſubmit no longer ro our authoricy; 
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15 and the times were ſo favourable to their pre- 
—_ tenſions, that notwithſtanding our power by lea aid 
{48 land, they had withitood us contrary to our expec- 
Mit | tations, and to thoſe of many others. They were 
Ui now ſtrengthened with the additional aſſiſtance of 


1 all our natural enemies, while we had not a ſingle 
ol ih | ally. 

(he Such a fitvation called for prudence much more 
j than valour. We had exhibited ſufficient ſpeci- 
mens of this; but as it avowedly was want of wil— 
|| dom that involved us in a conteſt with our Colonies, 
1 to perſevere in it without any reaſonable protpedt of 
—_ overcoming them, would be bur a continuance of 
| our infatuation ; the leſs pardonable, as expeti- 
ence had taught us the inutility of ſuch an at- 
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Was ſigned, however, upon this occalion, by twen— 


1 tempt. 
1 But theſe r reaſonings did not avail; and the mu- 
1 thy | Jority was againſt the addreſs as before. A protelt 
5 | ty Peers; wherein they condemned, with the ut 
1 moſt freedom and aſperity of langua e, the a: 
Jt ſign to perſiſt in the meaſures . en on in tbe 


Colonies. 
| It 
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It was during the debate of this day, that the Earl 


of Chatham, while engaged in a warm ſpeech againſt 


the acknowledgment of American independency, 
was ſeized with a fainting fit that put an end to his 


diſcourſe. It was the laſt that he ever ſpoke in that 


| Houſe, He died about a month after, on the ele- 
venth of May, in his ſeventieth year, leaving be- 
hind him the character of one of the greateſt orators 
and ſtateſmen this or any other country had ever 
produced. The greateſt honours were paid to his 
memory. His eminent ſervices to this country, 


and the high degree of ſplendour and power to 


which it aroſe under his adminiſtration, were grate- 
fully and earneſtly commemorated in borh Houſes 
of Parliament, eſpecially in that of the Commons. 
His remains were interred, and a magnificent mo- 
nument erected to his remembrance in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, at the public expence. Nor did the gra- 


titude of the nation reſt here. As, from the exceſ- 


five diſintereſtedneſs of his character, he had left his 
family in circumſtances unequal to the dignity to 


which he had been raiſed, provifion was made for 
the payment of his debts, and an honourable income 


ſettled upon his poſterity. 


On the third of June a period was put to this 


memorable ſeſſion; not, however, without the 
loud complaints of the oppoſition. The diſmiſſion 


of Parliament, at a time when events were hourly 


expected of the moſt ſerious importance, was re- 
preſented as highly improper. In ſuch a compli- 
cation of difficulties and perils, the people re- 
quired fome viſible object ro animate their hopes, 
and infuſe into them ſentiments of courage and 


firmneſs. It was now, they faid, paſt all denial, 


that the preſent miniſtry had utrerly loſt the confi- 
dence of the public: none but ſuch as benefited 
immediately through their means, expreſſed any 
adherence to them ; the Parliament was therefore 


the 


= 
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the only body of men on which the nation could 
with any ſafety rely, in this day of terror: it was 
there only that thoſe individuals would be found, 
whoſe wiſdom and uprightneſs would remedy the 
many evils occaſioned by the errors of miniſtry, 
Such were the ſentiments of a large proportion of 
the public at this period of univerſal anxiety. 


P, 


CHAP. XXXV. 
| Tranſaftions and Military Operations in America. 
1778. 


C7 HILE the Parliament of Great Britain was 
taken up in the many diſcuſſions that em- 


during this important ſeſſion, the agents of Congreſs 


with the enemies of this country, and preparing ob- 
ſtacles to thoſe deſigns againſt them, which, from 
the perſeveringneſs of its character, they doubted 
not it would labour to inforce to the laſt. 

S con after the declaration of Independency, the 
8 Congreſs had determined to employ for this pur- 
poſe the moſt active and able individuals it could 


ferent courts and ſtates. of Europe, where they ac- 
| quitted themſelves of the bufineſs committed to 
their charge, with great acuteneſs and dexterity. 
The courts to which theſe commiſſioners were 
diſpatched, were thoſe of France, Spain, Vienna, 
Pruſſia, and Tuſcany, Theſe were the powers of 
whom they chiefly ſuſpected the friendſhip and 
good wiſhes to Great Britain : the two firſt, eſpe- 
cially, they confidently relied upon as ſure allies. 
The inſtructions given by Congreſs to their com- 
miſhoners, were to aſſure theſe reſpective courts, 


mace on the part of Great Britain to repreſent the 
Colonies as diſpoſed to return to the obedience of 
that crown, it was their firm determination, art all 
events, to maintain their independence. 


They 


ployed the attention and abilities of its members 


| were no leſs buſily occupied in forming connections 


procure. Several were accordingly ſent to the dif-. 


that notwithſtanding the endeavours that might be 
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venting Ruſſian, German; and other foreign troops 


the Eaſt Indies. 


convenient to that made with France. 


United States in a war with Great Britain, they of, 


They were to uſe every means in their power to 
procure the affiſtance of the Emperor of Germany, 
the Kings of Pruſſia, Spain; and France, in pre. 


from being feat to North America for hoſtile pur. 
poſes againſt the United States, and for obtaining a 
recall of thoſe already ſetit: 8 

They were particularly commiſſioned to uſe their 
utmoſt efforts ro induce the Court of France to aſſiſt 
the United States againſt Britain, either by attack. 
ing the King's Electoral dominions in Germany, or 
the poſſeſſions of Great Britain in the Weſt, or in 


They propoſed, that in caſe Britain could be dif- 
poſſeſſed of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and Nova 
Scotia, by the united efforts of France and the 
United States, thoſe iſlands ſhould remain to theſe, 
and the fiſhery be divided between both, to the ex- 
eluſion of Great Britain. C 

As a further motive to the Court of France to 
eſpouſe their cauſe, ſhould the preceding induce- 
ment not prove ſufficient, they were to offer an ab- 
ſolute ceſſion to this crown of the property of the 
Brittſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies, taken by the 
Joint force of France and the United States. They 
engaged in this caſe to furniſh, at their own ex- 
pence, a ſufficient quantity of proviſions to carry 
on ſuch an expedition againſt thoſe iflands, together 
with a certain number of well-appointed frigates. 

The commiſſioners were to form a treaty with the 
Court of Spain, as ſimilar as it was practicable and 


Should the Court of Spain incline to join with the 


tered their aſſiſtance in reducing Penſacola to the 
poſſeſſion of Spain, provided the ſubjects of the 
United States ſhould enjoy the free and uninter- 

= | rupted 
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E rypted navigation of the river Miſlippi, and the 
| fe of the harbour of Penſacola. 

They further offered, in cafe the Court of Pot- 
tugal ſhould have (in compliance with the requeſt . 
ot the Britiſh miniſtry) expelled the ſhipping of the 
United States from its ports, or confiſcated its veſ- 
ſels, to declare war againſt that kingdom, if that 
meaſure ſhould be agreeable to, and meet with the 


{ ſupport of France and Spain. 
(- The Commiſhoners at the Court of Pruſſia were 
to propoſe ſuch a treaty of commerce and friendſhip 
in with that Monarch, as ſhould not be Ms ana to 
France or Spain. 
{- Such were the directions of Congreſs to its Com- 
Va miſſioners in the capital Courts of Europe: but, ex. 
he cluſive of theſe, other agents were employed in va- 
c, tious other places; and nothing was neglected to 
x* WF eſtabliſh the intereſt of the American States, where- 
| ever. it was deemed neceſſary. 
to While theſe tranſactions were occupying the at- 
c- Bf tention of the politicians in Europe, the Britiſh and 
b- American armies were confined to their winter 
de Bi quarters. Valley Forge, where General Waſhing- 
nc Wi ton was poſted in a hutted camp, had nothing to 
ey recommend it but its poſition : from thence he 
-:X- WH could obſerve all the motions, and be quickly ap- 
ry Wl prized of every deſign of the Britiſh commander. 
her WWE Notwithſtanding his actual interiority, in point of 
| number, he lay in a country where, on the leaſt 
the. emergency, he could be reinforced with a ſtrength 
ind WF ſufficient to attempt any enterprize that he might 
think proper to project. The ſuddenneſs of his at- 
the tack at Germantown was not for gotten ; and the 
o!- WF fertility of his mind in the invention of plans and 
the WF means to harraſs and attack, were experimentally 
the known, The Americans too, were no longer new 
oe | and inexpert in military matters. In the courſe 
te 


of three years, they had to well proficed by conti- 
nual 
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Convention, they were to take their departure 


the terms of the Convention, and thus to remain It 


/ 
' 
| 
1 
ſ 
. 


nual experience, that they were well inured to the 
ſervice; and diſplayed, Wen equal courg 
and Kill. 

- Againſt ſuch a General, and ſuch men, it was ne, 


ceſſary to keep a perpetual guard, eſpecially asi - 
was in theſe unexpected onſets they were moſt dex. 
terous and to be apprehended. To obviate all day 4 
gers of this kind, the Britiſh General directed re. Foy 
doubts and lines to be conſtructed around the City 1 F 
of Philadelphia; by which it was moods {ecure * 
vgainft any {urprize../ - ;; 3 
The army that had been ner the command af 14d 
General Burgoyne was now at Boſton; from whence, Ngur 
on its arrival thither, it had expected, according Maro 
the articles of capitulation, to have been ſhor mal 


tranſported to England; but difficulties totally, u. 
foreſeen and unexpected, now ſtood in its way, 

It had been requeſted by the Britiſh commander, 
that the embarkation of this army ſhould take plac 
either at New York or at Rhode Ifland, for the 
greater_conveniency of the ſhipping, inſtead of Bo: 
ton; from whence, according to the letter of tht 


As it was not doubted that this propoſal would be 
complied with, the ſhips were now arrived in the 
harbour of Rhode Ifland, and waiting there fa 
the arrival of the troops : but, to their great ſur 
prize, the Congreſs pofitively refuſed them the per 
miſſion to embark, under pretence of its ſuſpectig 
that ſiniſter deſigns were intended on their par 
This propoſal, it was infinuated, was made, in orde 
to have an opportunity of joining the other Britib 
troops, and then framing a pretext to break or eval 


America to act againſt the United States. They urged 
as a proof that their ſuſpicions were well grounded 
that the twenty-lix traniparts waiting to take then 


on board, were not ſuſlicient for fo large a body # 
neat 
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gear fix thouſand men, of which they confiſted, 


ir was highly improbable that they could already 
have been provided with the neceſſary quantity of 
ſtores, and other demands requiſite for that pu 


roviſions. 

The othcers of this army had made heavy com- 
plaints of improper treatment in regard to their 
quarters, which were not conformable to what they 
had been promiſed in the capitulation. General 


mal complaint, that the Americans had violated the 
articles of capitulation. This they directly declar- 
ed a matter of the moſt ſerious nature: they inter- 
preted this complaint as an implied intention to con- 
fder the Convention as no longer binding the mo- 
ment they were out of the power of the Americans. 
uch a declaration, it was urged on the part of Con- 
preſs, made in the preſent circumſtance of their being 
in detention, would be confidered as a juſtification 
of their acting as if abſolved from all the obligation 
pf obſerving the capitulation as ſoon as they were 
at large. „ 
Equally aſtoniſned and exaſperated at this treat- 
ment, General Burgoyne took all due pains to ex- 
lain the paſſage in,his letter that had occaſioned it. 
be meaning of it, he inſiſted, was only to complain 
pi improper uſage, and to require a more punctual 
adherence to the articles of capitulation. The of- 
cers, to obviate all difficulties, unanimouſly ſigned 
heir parole, and offered, with the General, to put 
heir hands to any paper acknowledging the validity 
df the Convention. 1 
But theſe expoſtulations were fruitleſs. Congreſs, 
this matter, ſeemed to act from a previous deter- 
Vol. III. No. 16. 33 mination 
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eſpecially in a winter voyage to Europe; and that 


poſe, on ſo ſhort a notice, and in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of the Britiſh fleet and army reſpecting 


Burgoyne happening, on this occaſion, to uſe ſome 
ſtrong expreſſions, they were conſtrued into a for- 


. 
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| ginning of the year ſeventy-eight, by which the 


him was ſuſpended, till the Court of Great Britain 


body of the enemy having taken poſſeſſion of ans 
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mination to recede, on no account, from the men 
ure it had adopted. This occafioned a variety gg 
ſevere ſtrictures on its conduct. The political par 
of the world conſidered their behaviour as a dee 
of inevitable neceſſity for their preſervation. No. 
withſtanding the total defeat af the expedition unde 
General Burgoyne, the army he commanded might 
on its return to England, have eaſily been re placed 
by a like bar + the dra of which, to the 
forces at Philadelphia and New York, would hare 
proved a very confiderable ſupply at this juncture 
and enabled the Britiſh army to have begun the 
approaching campaign with much greater advantage 
than they could expect, until they had received re 
inforcements. 

Theſe were repreſented as ; the real motives tht 
induced the Congreſs to pals a reſolution in the be 


departure of General Burgoyne and the army unde 


bad notified to Congreſs, in explicit and formi 
terms, its ratification of the Convention at Saratopy, 
In this manner a body of near ſix thouſand vetera 
were detained priſoners, and the  apprehenfions d 
the Britiſh army's being reinforced with a like nun. 
ber completely removed. 
On the return of ſpring, che Britiſh troops i 
Philadelphia made ſeveral ſucceſsful excurſions, 1 j 
order to procure forage, and open the communit 
tions neceflary for the conveyance of ſupplies- 
Among thoſe who fignalized themſelves on thil 
_ occafions were Colonels Mawhood, Abercromby 
and Major Maitland. The firſt made a deſcent 
the coaſt. of Jerſey, near a place called Salem, whet 
| be diſperſed a conſiderable force collected there! 
oppoſe him, The ſecond, on notice of a chi 


Vantageous ground, at no great diſtance from Pi 
. ladelphi 
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adelphia, attacked them by ſurprize, and com- 
elled them to retire with conſiderable loſs. The 
third, proceeding up the river, above Philadelphia, 
geſtroyed all the enemy's ſhipping that was ſtationed 
etween that city and Trenton, The loſs they ſuſ- 
rained was excecdingly great. 
he like nature were made by the Britiſh troops 


qual ſucceſs. | 

The Americans complained that the Britiſh ſol» 
diery committed the greateſt exceſſes upon theſe oc- 
kaſions, and acted in a manner unwarranted by the 
Waws of nations. However true or exaggerated theſe 
Komplaints might be, they made a powerful impreſ- 
fon over the whole continent, and rendered the 
Britiſh military extremely odious. 
In the mean time, the Congreſs was indefati- 
Wable in recurring to every method which it could 


Ware for the next campaign. It was confidently cir- 
Fulated throughout the Colonies, that, in all proba- 
dility, this would be the laſt : Such meaſures were 
Fepreſented to have been taken as would compel 
Writain to look at home and conſult her ſafety with 
[o much attention, as would prevent her from divid- 
Wig it abroad: Such friendſhips and alliances would 
pe formed as would entirely change the face of af- 
Wairs, and render Britain the ſole object of defence 
0 1ts inhabitants. | 


Inſpirited by theſe aſſurances, which were in ſome 


reaſure weil-founded, and not in the leaſt doubted 
Vf y the Americans, they began accordingly to flatter | 
A bemſelves, that an end to their ſufferings was ap- 
coaching, and that, in the ſpace of a few months, 
bey would obtain the peaceable and unmoleſted 


oſſeſſion of their independency. 
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Some expeditions of 


wvartered in Rhode Iſland, and were attended with 


deviſe, to encourage the people reſolutely to pre- 


General Waſhington was fully convinced that the 
Following campaign, if not entirely deciſive, would 
2 bring 
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avail himſelf of every advantage that fortune g 


1ubſtituted in lieu of: cheſts and boxes, and pack. 


his own attendance. 
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bring matters to ſuch an iſſue as mould cllentiall 
influence the remainder of the war. In order to 


good conduct could procure, he determined to ef. 
fect ſuch a reformation in the diſcipline of his army, 
as might at once remove. all impediments to lt 
quickeſt motions. All heavy and ſuperfluous bag. 
gage was ſtruck off; portmanteaus and lacks were 


horſes inſtead of waggons : no Kind of incumbranc 
eſcaped his notice ; and he gave himſelf the ei. 
ample, by diſmiſſing every kind of ſuperfluity from 


In order to increaſe, at the ſame time, a marti 
ſpirit among the upper clatſes, it was recommended 
by a public reſolution of Congreſs, to all the young 
gentlemen of the different Colonies, to form them. 
ſelves into companies of cavalry, to ſerve at thei 
own expence during the campaign, promiſing then 
ſuch treatment and attention as were vue tO their 
rank. 5 | 

While the Congreſs was making the arrangemenij 
neceflary for a reſolute defence, the Britiſh army 
was equally taken up in preparing for a vigorou 
proſecution of the next campaign, They promiled 
themſelves a reinforcement of twenty thouſand men; 
and entertained no doubt, with ſuch an addition d 
ſtrength, to put a com plete period to the War betor 
the-end of the year. 

From the continual hoſtilities in which they wet 
engaged, they had now contracted an intereſt in tit 
war, Which made them confider it as their owt 
and rendered them eager to terminate it in the maty 
"ner that had been firſt held out to them ;—by con 
queſt, and a total ſubjection of the epemy to the 
terms preſcribed by Britain. 

Such was the ditpcfition of the- Britiſh arm); 
when the intelligence arrived, about the * a 

pr 


b Ap rl, of the conciliatory bill brought into Parlia- 
Y 25 by the miniſter. 39 

The ſurprize and indignation expreſſed by the 
whole army on this occaficn, ſhowed how little they 
expected an alteration of fene in England, and 


3 that the ſtile of ſuperiority, which they had hitherto 


and that they were to be treated on terms of equality, 
The aſpiring hopes they had cheriſhed, of being ſoon 
L:ble to cruſh all reſiſtance, were no be converted 
into conceſſions to an enemy they h 11 in contempt, 
and looked upon as more than half eonquered. 

Such were the ſentiments with whieh the Britiſh 
military received the intelligence of the eonciliatory 
pill. Both otficers and ſoidiers equally concurred 
Wi the warmeſt expreſſions and denotations of anger 
Wand reſentment; Some even tore their cockades off 
their hats, and trampled them under their feet; 


Put of their hands. 
If the natives of Britain felt fuch emotions, thoſe 
f the American loyaliſts were inexpreſſibly greater, 


Ihe hopes. they had formed of being reinſtated in 
heir former ſtations and potſe Hons. In firm con- 
Widence of this, they had openly taken up arms in 
Ide cauſe of Britain. Banithment from their own 
Pountry, and' abandonment "= another, was now, 
hey ſaid, to be their future fat 


Eirculated among the Coloniſts by he agents to the 
Wriciſh government; but it proved of litt le effect, 
| nd met with nal! notice. Congrets, in order r9 


inted in the newſpapers. Governor Tryon had 
ent lcyeral copies of it to General V ahingrton, re- 
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bow warmly they felt for the cauſe, It grieved them 


aſſumed with the Americans, was to be laid aſide, 


they confidered themſelves as men deprived of their 
Wonour, and as if a victory had been unjuſtly ſnatched 


hey now ſaw themſelves diveſted for ever of all 


As fon as this bill was arriv ay it was tally 


how their diſregard of it, ordered it to be publicly 


(3 3 | queſting 


deemed a public enemy to America; that the 


' Britiſh fleets and armies were previoufly withdray, 
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queſting that he would permit them to be circulate 
in his army. The General returned him an anſwer, 
inclofing a printed copy of it in a public paper, 
with the reſolutions of the Congreſs in conſequeney 
of it. 

Theſe reſolutions were, that whoever ſhould pre. 
ſume to make any feparate agreement with the Com. 
miſhoners appointed by Great Britain, ſhould he 


United States could not with any propriety hold ay 
correſpondence. with the Commiſſioners, unleſs the 


or the independency of the United States formally 


co 
acknowledged. The Congreſs warned, at the ſan: the 
time, the Colonies not to ſuffer themſelves to b: nei 
deceived into ſecurity by any offers, but to uſe then be 
moſt ſtrenuous exertions to ſend their reſpecti WW fit 
Proportions of troops to the field with all diligence, if th: 
In thele reſolutions Congreſs was unanimous. Nu: 
The general anſwer from thoſe among the Ame. ter 
ricans to whom the conciliatory bill was addrefled, wi. 
was — That the day of reconciliation - upon ſuc Fr. 
terms was paſt; that the barbarous method vil all 
which Britain had proſecuted hoſtilities, had ext th: 
guiſhed the filial regard once profeſſed for . Un 
country. The haughtineſs aſſumed upon all oc, dir 
fions of intercourſe, ſufficiently ſhewed of what lit the 
eſteem and value the Americans were in the eye dM Cri 
thoſe who held the reins of power in Britain: the | 
could not, therefore, with common prudence, vit 
mere than conſiſtent with their feelings, comm the 
themſelves again to the direction of thote by whonM wit 
they were ſo much diſregarded, and by whom the ha. 
had been ſo much ill uſed. 15 der 
In the beginning of May, Mr. Simeon Deane los 
rived from France at York Town, the ref{idence 0 va: 
the Congreſs ever ſince the Britiſh army had tabs 5 
un 


poſſcſſion of Philadelphia. He brought with it 
EE 7 | 8 cops 


copies of the two treaties of commerce and alliance 
between France and the United States, in order to 
receive the ratification of Congreſs. He laid before 
them all the particulars relating to the negociation, 
and a variety of other intereſting accounts. 

The contents of theſe ſeveral diſpatches were im- 
mediately communicated to the public; and ſpecial 


that, in theſe tranſactions, no advantage had been 


extort ſuch conditions from them as neceſſity alone 
could have induced them to grant: France had, on 
the cotitraryz acted with the higheſt honour and ge- 
neroſity. Deſirous that the treaties once made ſhould 
be durable, and the amity between both nations ſub- 


that they ſhould each find their intereſt in the conti- 
nuance, as well as the commencement of it. The 
terms, therefore, were ſuch as if they had been made 
with a ſtate 1n the fulneſs of ſtrength and power, 
France, in ſhort, had engaged to aſſiſt America with 
all. her might, and conſented, at the ſame time, 
that, whenever Britain offered terms of peace, the 
United States might accept of them: the only con- 
dition required by France, on their part, was, that 
they ſhould never return to the obedience of that 
Crown, ; 

Beſides the intelligence relating to the alliance 
with France, the people were alſo informed, that 


with all the commercial powers in Europe. They 
had waited for an acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of America by, France, and would foon fol- 
low the example of that kingdom. Spain, there 
was no doubt, would be determined by the conduct 
of the elder branch of the Houſe of Bourbon; the 
Emperor and the King of Pruſſia were entirely 
G4 fkavourable; 
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care was taken to repreſent the conduct of France in 
the moſt advantageous. colours. They were told 


taken of the difficult ſituation of the Americans, to 
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fiſt for ever, the French miniſtry had determined 
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the independence of America was a favourite object 
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of Pruſſia, that the troops of Heſſe and Hannau, in 


to much reduced; that the moſt ſerious dangers 
were impending upon her; upwards of threeſcore 
thouſand men were encamped on the coaſts of 


Europe, without exception. 
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favourable; the Pruffian miniſtry, in particular, 
had informed one of the American plenipotentiaries, 
that the United States need not be apprehenfive that 
Great Britain would receive any further reinforce. 
ments of troops from the European powers; Ruſh; 
and Denmark would ſend none: ſome hundred 
ht be furniſhed by thoſe German Princes who 

. pokes s in America in the Britiſh pay; but even 
rok 9 — be found with difficulty, as every ob- 
ſtruc gon would be thrown in the way of raifing re: 
cruits for that ſervice. So averſe to it was the Court 


Britiſh pay, were not allowed a paſſage through that 
monarch's dominions. That monarch had even 
promiſed to be the ſecond power in Europe to ate 
knowledge their independency. 

In addition to this information, they were affured, 
that it was the opinion of all thoſe who were con- 
verfant in the affairs of Britain, that me could not 
hold out more than one campaign in America ; that 
her reſources were near exhauſted, as her credit was 


Normandy and Britanny, ready for an immediate 
deſcent upon England ; that the navy of the Houſe 
of Bourbon amounted already to no leſs than two 
hundred and ſeventy ſail, ready for ſea, and wa 
daily increaſing; that, in the midſt of ſo many ene 
mies, Britain had not a fingle friend: the character 
of thoſe who governed that haughty people had 
indiſpoſed all the world againſt them, and their hu. 
miliation was the univerlal wiſh of every ſtate i 


Such were the repreſentations of Congreſs to tit 
people of the Colonies at large: they were received 
with the higheſt exultation over the whole cont! 


nent. A day was appointed by General VV aihing 
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on for the whole army to celebrate the alliance with 
France; and it was obſerved with great military mage 
nificence and ſolemnity. 

About the end of May, Sir William Howe took 
W his departure for England, leaving the command of 
the army to Sir Henry Clinton, Previous to 
bis quitting Philadelphia, a moſt ſplendid feſtival 
and entertainment was given him by the army, as a 
teſtimony of the high reipect and aflection they bore 
to his perſon and character, . 

In the beginning of June, the Commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the conciliatory bill arrived from Eng- 
land: They were the Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, 
and Governor Johnſtone. Immediately on their ar- 
| rival, they directed their ſecretary, Doctor Fergu- 
ſon, to repair to Congreſs, in order to notify their ar- 
rival, and to preſent their commiſſion, with other 
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papers, and to open the negociations with them; 1 
but he was refuſed a paſſport; 7 and they were obliged WH 
[ to ſend them by another conveyance. 3 10 
lsa the letter which was addreſſed to C ongreſs by bs. 
the Commiſſioners, they aſſured them of an earneſt ( 
deſire to re-eſtabliſh the tranquility of the empire ON | 
; a baſis of equal freedom; they reminded them that my 
; cordial reconciliation had in others, as well as the | Wh: 
E Britiſh nation, ſucceeded to diviſions no leſs violent of.” 
1 thoſe which now agitatcd it. They acquainted — 
them that the acts of Parliament relating to Ameri- 17 
ca, which were now tranſmitted to them, had palled Mi 
? | inanimouſly, and ſhowed the diſpoſition of Grezt | 44 
Britain “ to come up to every wiſh. that America had ' a 
| expreſſed, either in the hour of temperate delibera— i 
| ation, or of the utmoſt apprehenſion of danger to 0 

liberty.“ | | 14 
| More effectually to demonſtrate their good inten- ha 
tions, they declared themielves ready to content to e 


an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities by fea and land 
to reſtore a free Intercourte, and to renzw the co 
; 7: 211 
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mon benefits of naturalization throughout the feye. 
ral parts of the empire; to extend every freedom 
to trade that the reſpective intereſts of beth partie 
could require; to agree that no military force ſhould 
be kept up in the different ſtates of North America, 
without the conſent of the General Congreſs, or of 
the particular aſſemblies; to concur in ſuch mes. 
ſures as would be requiſite to diſcharge the debts of 
America, and to raiſe the credit and the value of the 
paper circulation ; to perpetuate the common union 
by a reciprocal depuration of agents from the differ. 
ent ſtates, who ſhould have the privilege of a ſeat 
and voice in the parhament of Great Britain ; or if 
ſent fiom Britain, in that caſe to have a ſeat and 
voice in the Aſſembly of the different States to 
which they might be depured reſpectively, in ot. 
der to attend to the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe by 


whom they were deputed ; to eſtabliſh the right 


and power of the reſpective legiflatures in each 
particular ſtate, of ſettling its revenue, and its civil 
and military eſtabliſhment, and of exerciſing a 
perfe& freedom of legiſlation and internal govern- 
ment, ſo that the Britiſh ſtates throughout North 
America, acting with us in peace and war, under 
one common ſovereign, might have the irrexocable 
enjoyment of every privilege that was ſhort of a total 
ſeparation of intereſt, or conſiſtent with that union of 
force on which the common ſafety of their religion 
and liberty depended. 

After making theſe offers, _ proceeded to take 
notice of the inſidious inter poſition of a power, 
which had from the firſt ſettlement of the Colonies, 
been actuated with equal enmity to them and to Bf 


, rain. The aſſiſtance and alliance now proferred by 


France were, it was well known, Framed by that 
power, in conſequence of the plans of accommodation 
previouſly concerted in Great Britain, and with 3 
view to prevent a reconciliation, and prolong the 
war between them. They 
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They truſted, however, “ That the inhabitants 
of North America, connected with thoſe of Britain 
by the neareſt ties of conſanguinity, ſpeaking the 
ſame language, intereſted in the preſervation of 
fimilar inſtitutions, remembering the former happy 
intercourſe of good offices, and forgetting recent 
animoſities, would ſhrink from the thought of be- 
coming an acceſſion of force to the late common 
enemy of both; and would prefer a tirm and free 
coalition with the parent rate, to an inſincere and 
unnatural foreign alliance,” 

They exprefled, at the ſame time, a deſire to 
meet the Congreſs, either collectively or by depu- 
tation, at Philadelphia, New Vork, or any other 
place that might be agreed on. 

When that part of the letter was read which 
mentioned the inſidiouſneſs of France, the reading 
was interrupted, and a motion made to proceed no 


days; when, after much conſideration, the readin 
of it was reſumed, and thole papers alſo read thar 
accompanied 1t. 

They were referred to a committee; who, after 
a ſhort deliberation, drew up a letter in anſwer ro 
them, which received the unanimous approbation of 
Congreſs. 

This letter informed the e that 
ce Nothing but an earneſt defire to ſpare the effuſion 
of human blood, could have induced them to read 
a paper containing ex preſſions diſreſpectful to the 
King of France, their great and good ally; or to 
= conlider propofitions ſo derogatory to the honour of 
an independent nation.” 

The acts of the Britiſh Parlia 2ment, the com- 
miſhon from the King of Great Britain, and the let- 
ter from the commiſſioners, ſuppoicd,” it was faid, 
* the people of the United States of North America 
to be ſubjects of the Britiſh Crown, — and were 


tounded 
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further. The debates on this motion laſted three 
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founded on the idea of dependence, which was ut. 

terly madmiſhble.” 
«© Congreſs was nevertheleſs inclined to peace; 
. notwithſtanding the unjuſt claims from which the 
5 war originated, and the ſavage manner in which it 
had been conducted. They would therefore be rea- 
dy to enter upon the conſideration of a treaty of 
- peace and commerce, not inconfiſtent with treaties al. 
| ready ſubſiſting, whenever the King of Great Bri. 
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; tain ſhould demonſtrate a fincere dilpofition for that 
| purpoſe, The only ſolid proof of ſuch a diſpoſition, 
; would be an explicit acknowledgment of the Inde. 

pendence of the UnitEd States of America, or the 
„ withdrawin his fleets and armies.“ 
4F This anſwer terminated the correſpondence be. 
; tween the Congreſs and the commiſſioners ; and put 


| at once an end to all ideas of bringing about an 
I accommodation. But ſeveral individuals exerted 
1 themſelves in the juſtification of that body, and of 
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' the American cauſe, in ſundry publications, which 
5 attracted much notice at that time. 

5 Though Congreſs did not directly interfere in theſe 
135 matters, they were glad to ſee the abilities of their 
ö adherents employed in ſupporting their meaſures, a 
f It was the more acceptable, as the commiſſioners E 
. had, upon failure of the intended negociation with n 
N | { that Aſſembly, appealed to the people of the Colo- 5 
nies at large, and laid before them a variety of re- h 


ſonings and inducements to engage their concur- 
rence in the terms * by Great Britain for re- 
C conciliation, ; 
N At the time of the appointment of this commit. 
| | non, an opinion was very current amongſtthoſe who 
6 | fided with miniſtry, that the majority of the people 
0 in America were well affected to the cauſe of 
. | Britain. They who were in this perſuaſion, uſed 
| their utmoſt efforts to diffuſe it; and it was in pur- 


juance of This idea that the commiſhoners made 
thell 
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their public . to the 1 of the con- 


tinent. 
This conduct ſubjected the commiſſioners to ſe- 


yere reprehenſions from thoſe who took up the cauſe 
of Congreſs and Independence. They reproached 
them with endeayouring to breed diflention and diſ- 
turbances in the Colonies, under a pretence of la- 
bouring to reſtore tranquility. 

Ih order to counteract the allegations of the com- 
mifſſioners, it was repreſented, that the Colonies 
| having concluded a treaty with France on the foot- 
ing of a free and independent people, they would 
become the ridicule and ſcorn of all nations, were 
they without neceſſity to return to their former ſub. 
ſerviency to Great Britain. Nor would they leſs 
W juſtly be branded with a character of a fickle faith- 
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deſpiſed by all Europe; and ſhould they after ſuch 


again experience ill treatment, no ftate or power 
would give them any countenance, were they to 


ations: meanwhile, they would lie at the mercy of 
Britain, whoſe reſentment would be exerted with the 
more readineſs, from the conviction that the Colo- 
nies would meet with no relief from any quarter. 
Neither was the commiſſion of ſufficient validity for 
| the purpoſes it held out. The powers it conferred 
were not concluſive and final; a parliamentary ratifica- 
tion would be neceſſary to give efficacy to any treaty; 
and that treaty would be at the option of any future 
Parliament to reſcind, ſhould the terms appear ina- 
dequate to the pretenſions it might think proper to 
form, or beneath the dignity of the anne and 
ruling ſtate. 

Many were the publications of this nature that 
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leſs people, .unworthy of truſt, and undeſerving of 
ſupport. They would henceforth be abandoned and 


an ignominious accommodation with Great Britain, 


implore it with ever ſo many promiſes and ſolicit- 


came forth upon this occafion, Thoſe who princi-' 


1 
f 
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tiſh forces had remained in pofſe ſſion of it about nine 
months. 


conceſſions made on the part of Britain, as proceed- 


upon her former terms. They confidered her 


before noon, with all its baggage and incumbrances, 


pally diftinguiſhed themſelves in the compoſition 
of them, were, Mr. Samuel Adams, of Boſton; 
and Mr. Drayton, of South Carolina; both mem. 
bers of Congreſs, and the author of Commuy 
Senſe 
ae ent, which more than any other contributed | 
to ſet the commiſſioners 1 in a difadvantageous light, 
was the evacuation of Philadelphia. Before an an- 
ſwer from Congreſs could oor the commiſhoners, 
General Clinton evacuated that city, after the Bri. 


8 
PFC 


This evacuation was looked upon by the Ameri. 
cans as the firſt deciſive ſtep to the relinquiſhment 
of America. They boaſted, that notwithſtanding 
the fuperiority of military advantages on the ſide of 
the Britiſh army, it found itſelf inadequate to the 
taſk of a ſecond campaign in Pennſylvania, and would 
not venture to penetrate any more into the inland 
parts of the continent. They now repreſented the 


ing from the conſciouſneſs of her inability to inſiſ 


ſtrength as broken upon the American continent; 
and inferred, from the Britiſh army's retreating 
from the principal icene of action, that expeCting 
no further reinforcements to arrive, it withdrew to a 
place of ſecurity, in order to be at hand to quit Ame- 
rica, in caſe the exigencies of Britain ſhould require 
its immediate departure, 

The evacuation of Philadelphia took place on the 
eighteenth of June. After having made all neceſ- 
fary preparations, the army marched out of the city 
at three in the morning, and croſſed the Delaware 


through the judicious diſpoſitions of Lord Howe to 


accelerate its dene and to ſecure its paſſage. : 
A di 
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A difficult pals, at a place called Mount Holly, 
Jay in its march. Here a ſtrong body of the enemy 
was poſted, to ſtop the progreſs of the Britiſh army 
until the arrival of the main body with General 


EB Waſhington. 6d 
| Before Sir Henry Clinton had quitted Philadel- 


phia, the American General had diſcovered his de- 


fign, and had in conſequence, diſpatched exprefles 
W into the Jerſeys, to collect all the force of the coun- 
try, in order to harraſs the Britiſh troops on every 
W fide, and throw every obſtruction in their way. 


General Maxwell, with a large detachment of 
American regulars, croſſed the Delaware, and joined 
the Jerſey militia to this intent. They broke dowa 
the bridges, and raiſed a multiplicity of impediments 


to retard the march of the Britiſh army; but, from 
its ſuperiority, they did not dare to make a ſtand at 
Mount Holly, as they had at firſt intended. 


But notwithſtanding this difficulty was overcome, 


a multitude of others remained. The repairing of 
the bridges was a work of prodigious fatigue, from 


the vaſt number of brooks,creeks, and watery paſſages 
that lay in their road, and from the exceſſive heat 
of the weather and climate, . 

In ſetting out on this dangerous retreat, the Britiſh 
General clearly perceived that it would be indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to provide for all poſſible contingen- 
cies. His way lay entirely through an enemy's 
country, where every thing was hoſtile in the 


extreme, and from whence no aſſiſtance of any ſort 


was to be expected. The country was everywhere 
interſected with hills, woods, defiles, rivers, and dif- 
ficult ſituations. The number of the enemy was 
now become formidable; ſhould they unhappily 
poſſeſs themſelves of ſome of the principal paſſes, it 


ö might prove a buſineſs of ſome length to force 


them. In this conviction, a very large quantity of 
proviſions had been prepared; and, tho' a neceſſary 
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article, was not x little incumbrance, The baggan 
that accompanied the army was immenſe. The 
carriages and packhorſes loaded with it and the 
other neceſſaries, extended twelve miles. 

From theſe various cauſes, the march of the Bi. 
tith army was neceffarily flow, and afforded the ene. 
my .time to collect a ſulficions force to render its 
movements very dangerous. | 

In the mean time General Waſhington had paſſe 
Wes Delaware, with the main body of "the continental 
army, and was hourly joined by the regular force 
and militia that could be gathered from all 
parts, General Gates, at the head of the northern 
rroops, Was advancing with all ſpeed to join 
him. 

On his arrival at Allan's Town, Sir Henry Clinton 
received intelligence, that the enemy were directing 

their rout towards the Rariton, in great force. To 
attempt the paſſage of that river with ſo many in. 
cumbftanees attending him, and ſo many impedi. 
ments to oppoſe him, would prove an enterprize of 
great danger: he determined to purſue his march 
acroſs that part of the country which led to Sandy 
Hook ; from whence a paflage ta New Vork might 
eafily be effected. 

Having taken this reſolution, the army ftruck 

into the road leading to the Naveſink, a river that 
empties itſelf into the occan, near a town called 
Shrewſbury, in the neighbourhood of Sandy Hook, 
General Waſhington, on being apprized of this mo- 
tion, followed the Britiſh army with all poſſible 
ſpeed in order to overtake it, before it had gained 
the upper country, in the line of its march, wher: 
it would be im poſhible to attack it with any prolpen 
of ſucceſs. 

To this intent the Marquis Fayette was detached 

with ſome choſen troops, to harraſs the rear of tht 


Britiſh army, and to prevent its moving with the 
celerit 
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J geous us ground. General Lee, at the head of a large 
borce, followed cloſe to ſupport him in caſe of need 3 
and General Waſhington himſelf, with the main bo- 


© ſuſtain the whole. 
| | On the twenty»ſeventh of June, Sir Henry ", 
eon arrived near a place called Freehold. From the 
mo numbers of the enemy's light troops that ho- 
vered on his rear, judging that their army was ap- 
Iproaching, he encamped on the ſtrong grounds in 
£ We he neighbourhood, where it would not be eaſy for 
H che enemy to ſurprize him. 
General Waſhington, on reconnoitring his 3 


ted it to reſume his march. He ſpent the night in 
making the neceſſary preparations; his troops lay 
Wupon their arms; and he ordered General Lee to be 


| Wthe attack at break of day. 


be interrupted, determined to diſengage that part of 


Wbgoage to the diviſion commanded by General Kny- 
Wphauſen, with orders to ſet forwards early in the 
Norning, that it might proceed without moleſtation 
from the enemy. 

Some hours after the departure of this diviſion, Sic 
; wy Clinton followed. He had remained behind 


A rom the enemy, whoſe attacks he juſtly ſuſpected 
Nould be directed againſt his baggage, from the dif- 
L New of prototing it effectually, conſidering ws 
Wength of ground it. occupied. 


ies were perceived in motion on ſeveral quarters. 
When the rear guard of the Britiſh army had de- 


K etlerity which was requiſite to reach that advanta- 


Y dy, moved in great order and circumſpettion. to 


g ion, reſol ved to attack him as ſoon as he had quit- 


ready with the diviſion under his command, to begin 
Sir Henry Clinton foreſeeing that his march would 


1 army which lay neareſt the enemy of all ineum- 
Wbrance. To this intent he aſſigned the care of the 


we it time to gain ſome diſtance, and to cover 


Soon after he had reſumed his march, the ene . 


Vor. III. No. 16. H ſeended 


ion of them. Large parties of them alſo.deſcende 


cannonade the rear of the Britiſh army. 


this time engaged in defiles that continued ſome 


their own people. 


of the American army that had ventured into the 
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ſeended from the heights, where they had encany, 
ed, into the adjacent plain, the American troops a0. 
peared immediately in great force, and took poſi, Wi 
into the plain, and having made the requiſite dif 
poſitions for an attack, they began at ten o n 


- In the mean time, General Waſhington had * 
ed forwards ſeveral ſtrong detachments on the right 
and left of the Britiſh army, in order to overtake 
the. diviſion under General Knyphauſen, It was x 


miles, and 2 4 of courſe, greatly expoſed to the 
enemy: 

In order to oblige theſe detachments to deſiſt from 
their intention, Sir Henry Clinton determined in, 
ſtantly to make: ſo vigorges an attack upon the ene. 
my that had engaged his rear, as to compel then 
to return with the: quickeſt „ to 1 


The plain where the action was now begun, wa 
three miles long, and one broad. This enabled: 
body, of dragoons. in the-Britiſh army, to act to ad 
vantage. They charged a party of horſe unde 
the Marquis Fayette, .and drove them back in con- 
fuſion upon their own infantry. | 

As all things ſeemed to tend tow ards a general 26 
tion, a reinforcement. was ordered from Generl 
Knyphauſen's diviſion: and the army was formel 
in order of battle on the plain. Sir Henry Clinton) 
intention was to make a reſolute onſet on that pat 


plain, before it could be joined by the remainder. 
hl was yet at ſome diſtance, and had two defile 
to paſs before it could come up. The whole of tit 
American army conſiſted of more than  twent 
nan men; but no Fn had paſled theſe dels 
| ; 1 c 0 Da 4108 


. man what the Britiſh forces in the front line under 
Lord Cornwallis were able to cope with. 


hritiſh troops formed, and advancing upon them, 
they re-aſcended the hill, and took a ſtrong poſi- 
tion towards it ſummit; but the Britiſh troops fol- 
W lowed them with ſo much ſpeed, and attacked them 
so vigorouſly, that their firſt line was broken imme- 
diately. The ſecond ſtood with more firmneſs ; but 
vas alſo put to the rout, They both rallied, how- 
Never, and poſted themſelves with a moraſs in their 
front. The neceſſity of obtaining decifive ſucceſs, 
obliged the Britiſh General to make a third charge, 
Wupon a large body of the enemy that had taken 
poſſeſſion of a poſt, where, if they had been ſuffered 


Wannoyed. This body was accordingly charged and 
diſperſed, and the ground cleared on all fides for the 
Warmy's motions. | i 
= The end propoſed by Sir Henry Clinton in at- 
Wracking the enemy, was now completely ohtained; 
WThe two detachments that in the morning pailed on 
both his flanks, had, as he expected, made an at- 
Wempt on the baggage ; but the diviſion that guarded 
Wit, received them with ſo much firmneſs, that they 
Wcould make no impreſſion; and the ſpirited attack 
End repulſe of that part of the American army which 
ras oppoſed to General Clinton's diviſion, compel- 
led them to return with all ſpeed to ſupport it. 

After gaining theſe advantages, Sir Henry Clin- 
Won found it abſolutely neceſſary to give his troops 
Wome repoſe. The intenſe heat of the weather and 
Weaſon, added to the exceſſive fatigue of the day, 
Pad proved ſo fatal, that no leſs than fifty-nine men 
Fell dead in the ranks without receiving a wound, 
He took for this purpoſe the poſition from whence 
de Americans had been firſt diſlodged, after their 
Nuitting the plain. Here he remained till ten at 


When the American diviſion in the plain ſaw the 


to remain, the Britiſh army would have been greatly 


"mm night; 
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night; at which time, in order to avoid the Intole. 
rable ſultrineſs of the climate during the day, be 
reſumed his march by moonlight, in order to rejoin 
the firſt diviſion of his army, which was now at! 
confiderable diſtance, and in perfect ſecurity, by the 
ſucceſs of that part of the army under his own com. 
mand. 
Thus ended the action of the twenty - - eighth of 
June; in which the bravery of the Britiſh troops, 
and their patience in enduring the moſt dreadful ex. 
ceſſes of toil, were equally manifeſted. _ They hai i 
forced an enemy incomparably ſuperior in Bunde 
from two ſtrong poſitions. Had not General Wal. 
ington joined them on their retreating to the ground 
behind the moraſs, they would probably have been 
diſlodged a third time. The junction of their main 
body prevented an intire defeat; and General Waſh. 
ington made immediately fuch a diſpoſition, as ret 
dered it unſafe to re-commence the attack. 
It was this poſition, and the meafures he had 
taken, together with. the vaſt. ſuperiority of hi 
numbers; that induced the Britiſh General to more 
from the ground where he had refted his troops, He 
continued his march leiſurely the whole of the next 
day, in hope that the American army might follon 
him. He. proceeded in this manner, till he had 
reached the borders of the Navefink. Here ht 
waited two days, intending, if General Waſhinetat 
had advanced at any conſiderable diſtance from tht 
poſt where he had left him, to have turned ſuddet- 
ty back, and attacked him. 
But the American General did not think it pri 
dent to riſk an engagement with the whole Briti 
army collected, Its retreat in preſence of the Am 
rican army, was indeed conſidered as a very fign 
ſucceſs, and equal to a victory in the preſent june. 
ture. The conduct of General Waſhington on thi 
occaſion gained him great applauſe, By the dil 
| gene 
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WS ocnce, with which he brought up the main body, he 
bad preſerved the reſt of his army from being en- 
W tirely cut off; and by his ſubſequent movements 
bad placed it lo advantageouſly, as to ſecure it 
from any attack. He had even reſolved, on the 
very ſuperior ſtrength of his army, to have acted of- 
W fcnfively ; and was greatly diſappointed next morn- 
W ing, on finding the Britiſh troops had reſumed their 
The behaviour of the Americans in this engage- 
ment, ſhewed they were much improved in mili- 
W tary knowledge. After the recovery of the ſurprize 
W they bad been thrown into by the defeat of their 
W firſt diviſion through the ſpirited and unexpected 
charge of the Britiſh troops, they | behaved with 
great reſolution and ſteadineſs. Their officers, par- 
tcularly, diſplayed much expertneſs and intrepi— 
W dity in rallying them, after they had been twice 

RT TR 

= Sir Henry Clinton on perceiving that the ene- 
my did not follow him, continued his march to the 
W {ca fide. The fleet under Lord Howe, was now ar- 
E rived from the Delaware, and lay at anchor off 


* Sandy Hook. The peninſula of this name had, dur- 

ing the preceding winter, through a violent ſtorm 

q and inundation, been disjoined from the main land. 
; 


By the directions of the Admiral, a bridge of boats 
was conſtructed with the utmoſt expedition; and 
on the fifth day of July the whole army paſſed over 
the channel into Sandy Hook iſland, from whence it 
vas conveyed to New York. - 5 1 


action did not exceed three hundred, of whom 


me, ftty-nine died, as already mentioned, through exceſs 
gal of heat and fatigue; amongſt thoſe who tell, Colo- 
nc nel Monkton was chiefly regretted. He was an 
thi officer of remarkable intrepidity.—His fate was pe- 


. rious 


The ſlain and wounded on the Britiſh ſide in this 


euliar. He had been dangerouſly wounded in va- 
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was employed in conveying the army over to Sand, 


land, and the French at fea. - Hemmed in by mou. 


rious engapements, and once had been left fg 
dead in the field. The loſs of the enemy was te. 
puted much more conſiderable. 
General Waſhington, after detaching ſome light 
troops to follow the Britiſh army and obſerve it 
motions, directed his march; towards the North 
River, where a great force had been collected in or. 
der to join him, and where, it was now expected, 
that ſome operations of 1 Importance would  thorth 
take place. 
The action at Freehold occafioned a violent breach 
between General Waſhington and Genera Lee. This IE 
latter was charged with diſobedience and miſconduc, i 
in retreating from before the Britiſh diviſion, which 
he had attacked in the morning on the plain, A 
court martial was held upon him, and he was ſen. 
tenced ta a e ſuſpenſion from his com. 
mand. 
In the mean time the ſquadron under Coun 
D'Eſtaing, which had left Toulon on the fourtcenth 
of April, crofled the Straits of Gibraltar the ff.. 
teenth of May, and arrived on the coaſt of Virgi. WW 
nia in the beginning of July, while the Britiſh flex WW h. 


Hook ifland, and from thence to New York. 

Had the F rench ſquadron ſteered for the mouth 
of the Delaware, or Sandy Hook, the deſtruction 
of both the Britiſh fleet and army would have ben 
inevitable, The fleet was in no condition for refit 
ance, conſiſting only of the tranſports, with tw 
ſhips of the line, and a few frigates, The arm 
would then have been incloſed by the Americans u 


tains and an impaſſable tract of country, it would 
have found it impoſſible to force its way to Nei 
York, Deſtitute of proviſions, and cut off from al 
communication, it muſt undoubtedly have bet 
compelled.: at laſt to ſurrender, Had this - 0 
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ET (he caſe, the fate of the war: would have been com- 
bpletely decided; and Britain would have received 
fſuch a blow as ſhe has not felt for a long courſe of 
ages, and might not for a length of years have reco- 
%%% ĩ c ĩĩĩ 57 hyp 

BB Notwithſtanding this ſignal eſcape from ſo great. 
BE 2 diſaſter, dangers of every kind yet remained to be, 
encountered. On the eleventh of July the French 
ſquadron came in fight of the Britiſh fleet off Sandy 
Hook. It conſiſted of one ſhip of ninety guns, 
one of eighty, ſix of ſeventy-four, and four of ſixty- 
four, beſides ſeveral large frigates. . Excluſive of its; 
EB complement of ſeamen; it had 11x thouſand marines 
= and (oldiers onboard... 
= .To oppole this formidable ſquadron, there were 
Nat preſent at New Vork no more than fix ſhips of. 
& {xty-four guns, three. of fifty, and two of forty, 
with ſome frigates and ſloops. They were not in 
good condition, having long been abſent from Eng- 
land, and their crews were very deficient in num- 
ber. They had, however, a material ſuperiority 
over the enemy, in that of their commander and 12 
eee M annie -: 

W The Britiſh fleet was happily ſo ſtationed, as to Th] 
command the entrance of the harbour of Sandy =. 
Hook, which is covered by a bar, and affords but a | MW 
narrow inlet, The intention of the French Admi-— 
ral was to force his way through : but when he =—. 
drew near the Britiſh ſquadron, and had obſerved 79 
its poſition, and apparent determination to ſtand his j 
@ utmoſt efforts, notwithſtanding its manifeſt inferio- Me. 
nity in every reſpe&, the conſciouſneſs of the great | 1 
capacity and courage of its commander; the ſight of jk 
the diſpoſitions he had made, the knowledge of the — 
deſperate exertions of valour he would have to en- „ 
counter, and the uncertainty whether the paſſage „ 
through the gut was practicable for ſhips of the ſize 
Jof thoſe that compoſed his ſquadron; all theſe 
. H 4 motives 
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Francs on their very firſt outſet. 
morable occafion. The people belonging to the 


in His offers of ſervice. A thouſand of the be 


and ſeathen of the trading veſſels acted with equi 
zeéal and readineſs ; and there was no ſpecies of fer. 
vice Which was not courted as a favour by indiyi- 


ing man, particularly, offered to convert his veſſe 
 Tht6'2 fireſhip without pay or reward, and to con- 


had recently undergone, were forgotten. The ſtrift 


will as among the officers, 


of North America at this juncture, may be accountel 
one of the moſt fortunate circumſtances of the wat 
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motives epgaged him to decline a ttial, which, if 
unſucceſsful, might endanger the ſafety of his ſquz. 
Aron, and bring ciſgrace and ruin upon the arms cf 


Never did the intrepidity of the Britiſh nation 
ditplay itſelf with more luſtre than upon this me. 


fleet of tranſpotts and merchantmen lying at Ney 
York, vied with each other who ſhould be foremoſt 


and ſtouteſt ſeamen were ſelected to do duty on board 
the men of war. Thoſe to whom they had beel 
preferred, inſiſted upon accompanying them; and 
numbers, in ſpite of all endeavours to reſtrain them, 
found means to join their companions. The maſter; 


duals of all claſſes and denominations. One ſea-far- 
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duet her himſelf into the midſt of the enemy. 
The courage of the officers and ſoldiers of the ar: 

my was not leſs conſpicuous. Wounds, and the con. 

ſequences of the extreme fatigue and hardſhips they 


was univerfal who ſhould repair on board the men of 
war to ſerve as marines: the conteſt was fo eager, 
that no other method could be contrived to decids 
it, than by caſting lots among the common men, a 
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When the extraordinary ſpirit exerted upon thi 


memorable emergenc taken into due confiders 
tibn, the arrival of the French ſquadron on the coal 


It gave the Britiſh nation one of the moſt il luſtriou 
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ing that intrepid character for which it has at all 
times been renowned. The greatneſs of the dan- 


ger was ſuch, that it was an act of high courage 
even in a brave nation, to face it with that coolneſs 
and deliberation which was ſo unanimouſly exhi- 
bited. It ſhewed what great refources true valour 


can find, and how difficult it is to overcome men 


who are determined to leave nothing undone for 
their defence. W . 
While theſe meaſures were carrying on at New 
Vork, the French ſquadron lay at anchor about four 
miles off Sandy Hook. Here it continued about a 


Ss fortnight, in expectation of meeting with ſome op- 


portunity of being more ſerviceable to the common 
cauſe of France and America, than it had hitherto 
been able to prove. But it did no more than cap- 
ture ſome veſſels, which fell into its poſſeſſion from 
their ignorance of a French fleet being in thoſe 
ſeas. Ford 1 75 

The hopes of relief at New Vork, were founded 


on the expectation of ſeeing the arrival of Admiral 


Byron's ſquadron, conſiſting of eleven ſail of ſe- 
venty- four guns, and one of ninety. It had left 
Portſmouth on the twentieth of May; but the mi- 


niſtry not being fully apprized of Count D'Eſtaing's 
deſtination, diſpatched an expreſs to recall it to Ply- 
mouth; from whence it did not fail. till the ninth of 
June, after advice had been received of the French 


ſquadron's ſteering for North America. 


The voyage of this ſquadron was extremely un- 


fortunate. It met with a continuity of bad weather; 


and was, ſo ſhattered by ſtorms, as to be diſabled for 
action. It arrived, after a tedious paſſage, ſcat- 
tered and detached on different parts of the coaſt of 


America. 


blowing from the ſea, the water roſe thirty feet on 


On the twenty-ſecond of July, the French fleet 
under Count D'Eſtaing got under way. The wind 


the 
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the bar, and no doubt was made at New York of the 
French Admiral's ſeizing ſo favourable an opporty. 
nity of trying the paſſage into the harbour. Every 
preparation was made to receive him, and all people 
waited with anxiety for an event by which ſo much 
would have been decided: but contrary to expect. 
tion, he did not think it adviſeable to make the at. 
tempt ; and without approaching to reconnoitre a 
further, he directly ſtood off to ſea. 

This departure of the French fleet was a ſecond 
deliverance of the higheſt conſequence to the affairs Wi 
of Great Britain in that quarter. In. the ſpace of 
the following week two ſhips of fifty guns, one 
of fixty-four,, and another of ſeventy - four, ſuc- 
cefhvely arrived at Sandy Hook; all which muſt 
have unavoidably fallen into the enemy's hands, 
had he remained on that tation. . 
Thus, fortunately for this country, was that 
plan entirely fruſtrated on which the court of 
France had placed To much dependence. The. cay- 
ture of the whole Britiſh fleet in the Delaware, 1 
the conſequent loſs of the army, was looked upon. 
at Paris as next to a certainty. Doubtleſs the mea- 
ſures were ſo well concerted, that ſuch an event 
was highly probable ; and it was owing merely to 
accidents that it did not take place 1n the fulleſt ex- 
tent it had been expected. 

After failing in the principal 1 intent of his expe» 
dition, it now behoved the French Admiral to ex- 
ert himſelf, in order to make amends for the little 
ſucceſs that had hitherto attended him. The object 
at which he now propoſed to direct his operations 
was Rhode Iſland. While he lay at Sandy Hoock, 
an attack was projected upon that place between 
him and the Congreſs; and it was in execution of 
that intent he departed ſo unexpectedly. 

As he had a body of fix thouſand marines and 


ſoldiers on board, it was propoſed that he on 
ake 
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make a deſcent with them on the ſouthern extremity 
of that iſland, while a body of the Americans made 
another towards the north. The ſquadron mean- 
while was to enter the harbour of Newport, de- 
ſtroy the ſhipping there, and aſſault the works and 
batteries along the ſhore. 

On the twenty ninth of July, the French ſquad- 
ron anchored without the bar fronting Newport, 
and blocked up the paſſage between the ſeveral 
iſles that lie around Rhode Ifland, the peincipal 
one. Sir Robert Pigot, who commanded the Bri- 
tiſh troops there, had made every requifite prepa- 
ration for a brave defence. The ſeveral veſſels that 


were neceſſarily deſtroyed to prevent their being 


taken by the enemy, furniſhed him with an excel- 
lent ſupply of men for the ſervice of the artillery; 


and the veſſels themſelves were ſunk in thoſe inlets 
and channels which would have afforded the enemy 


a convenient ſtation for attacking the works. 
The charge of attacking Khode Ifland on the fide 
of the continent, was committed to General Sulli- 
van, an officer whoſe conduct, fince the beginning of 
the war, had obtained him great reputation, 'The 
troops were chiefly compoſed of people from the 
New England Provinces. i 
On the eighth of Auguſt the French ſquadron en- 
tered the harbour of Newport, and coaſting the 
town, diſcharged their broadfides into it, and re- 
ceived. the fire of the batteries on ſhore ; but little 


execution was done on either fide. They anchored 


a little way above the town, in order to be ready to 
co-operate with the New England forces, which 


were preparing to land on the north fide of the 
iſland. | 


In the mean time Lord Howe, on receiving in- 


telligence of the attack upon Rhode Iſland, reſolved 


to make the utmoſt efforts he was able for its 


preſervation. His naval force now conſiſted of one 
ſeventy * 
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 feventy - four, ſeven fixty . four, and five fifty gan 
ſhips. The great ſuperiority of the French, nz 
weight of metal, rendered any attempt againſt them 
very hazardous; but the preſſingneſs of the occy. 
tion, together with his intrepidity, determined him 
to undertake it. 8 | 
At the head of this ſquadron he failed from Ney 
York; but, from:contrary winds, could not reach 
Rhode Iſland till the ninth of Auguſt, the day after 
the French 1quadroh had entered the harbour of 


kg On the appearance of the Britiſh fleet, the French 

== Admiral reſolved immediately to fail out of the 
10 harbour and attack it. To this purpoſe the vid 
0 proving fair the next morning, the tenth of Auguſt, 
19 he put to fea. Having the weather-gape, and Lord 
Bit  Howe' being unwilling to leave him in poſſeſfion of 
Bil that advantage, a conteſt enſued for it, which laſted 

| 0 the whole day; the French Admiral, notwithſtand- 
i! Ing his ſuperiority, ſtriving for it with no leſs eager- WR 
| bl neſs. The wind ſtill continuing unfavourable, on 
= the eleventh the -Britiſh Admiral finding it imprac. WE 
14 Z ticable to gain the weather-gage, reſolved forthwith WR 
WU to attack the enemy, without contending for it any WR 
| longer. Having formed his ſquadron with that WF + 
Wi great profeſſional {kill and judgment which was ſo WR | 
R ö much applauded on this occaſion, he bravely pre. 
1 j pared to engage. But the wind, which already blew WR © 
| il with confiderabletorce, increaſed ſuddenly to ſuch a 1 
Kit degree, as entirely to fruſtrate his deſign. It gradu- Wi ! 
1 I ally augmented to a violent ſtorm, which laſted two Wt © 
11 days and nights. It ſeparated both fleets; and did ME 1 
| it them ſo much damage, that moſt of the ſhips wer ! 
i rendered totally unfit for action. q 2 
: | The violence of this. tempeſt fell chiefly upon the Wi | 
f al French ſquadron. Several of its ſhips were di. f 
10 maſted. The Languedoc, of ninety guns, the Ad-. 

| i} miral's ſhip, had none ſtanding, when ſhe was met Wh © 
| | _ 
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ia that condition by the Renown of fifty guns, 
EZ commanded by Captain Dawſon. He attacked her 
immediately with ſo much courage and dexte- 
ES rity, that had not darkneſs interpoſed, together with 


doubt was entertained ſhe muſt have ſtruck: her 
rudder was ſhot away, and ſhe had ſuffered other 
eſſential damage. Captain Dawſon lay cloſely to 
her during the night, purpoſing to renew the at- 
BY tack by break of day; but as ſoon as it returned, 
he diſcovered fix French ſhips of the line bearing 
down upon him, which neceffarily obliged him to 
= retire. „ ETD 

The very ſame day Commodore Hotham, in 


W Tonant, an eighty gun ſhip, with only her main- 
BY maſt remaining. He attacked her; but was com- 
pelled, by the coming - on of night, to diſcontinue 
the engagement till next morning, when the ap- 


3 rr 


pearance of ſeveral French ſhips obliged him to 
withdraw. i ev: 
But the engagement that happened between the 


= Ifis of fifty guns, and a French ſhip of-ſeventy-four, 
was perhaps the moſt remarkable action that took 
place during the war. Neither of them had ſuffered 
through the ſtorm ;. but notwithſtanding the pro- 


e- digious inequality between them, the Ifis maintain- 
dd fo reſolute a fight, that after a cloſe engagement 
4 within piſtol-ſhot, that laſted an hour and a half, 
u- the French ſhip was obliged to put before the wind, 
0 and crowd away with a preſs of fail. The com- 


mander of the Iſis was Captain Raynor, whoſe he- 
roic bravery in this brilliant action, did both him 
and his country the higheſt honour ; and was ac- 
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the knowledged by the French themſelves, with un- 
. feigned aftoniſhment and admiration, one 
ad. WE The French ſquadron returned to Rhode Iſland 


on the twentieth of Auguſt in ſuch a ſhattered con- 


dhe gale, which had not yet ſufficiently abated, no 


85 the Preſton, alſo of fifty guns, fell in with the 


dition, 
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ern by a narrow ridge of land, which forms a kind 


had farmed lines and redoubts that entirely ſecured 
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dition, that dreading an attack from Lord Howe, 
they did not think it ſafe to remain there. They 
ſailed on the twenty- -ſecond for Boſton, in order to 
repair their ſhips in a place of ſecurity. 

The Britiſh ſquadron had ſuffered much leſs in 
the ſtorm than the French. It was obliged, hoy. 
ever, to make ſome ſtay at New York for the pur. 
poſe of refitting. As ſoon as this was effected, Lord 
Howe failed immediately in queſt of the French 


fleet; but he found it in Boſton harbour. Reſoly. 5 


ing however to attack it, if it were practicable, 
he carefully reconnoitred its ſituation; but it was 
fo powerfully protected by batteries and defence 
raiſed on every fide, that any attempt was Judged en- 
tirely uſeleſs. 

While Count D'Eſtaing was ſailing out of New 

rt harbour to attack the Britiſh fleet under Lord 
33 General Sullivan landed on the northern 
point of Rhode Iſland. The force he had with him 
conſiſted of about ten thouſand men. On the ſeven- 
teenth of Auguſt they begun their operations by 
erecting batteries, and making their approaches to 
the Britiſh lines. General Pigot was no leſs atten- 
tive in taking every meaſure to fruſtrate their exer- 
tions. His garriſon was ſufficiently numerous, and 
in excellent order and ſpirits; and the ſituation of 
the place, together with the works that had been 
conſtructed for its defence, rendered it very capꝛ- 
ble of making an effectual reſiſtance. 

The ſouthern part of Rhode Iſland, where the 
town of N ewport ſtands, 1s divided from the north. 


of iſthmus. Along this ridge, Which ſtretches from 
the eaſtern to the weſtern ſhore, the Britiſh troops 


the ſouthern diviſion of the iſland from any appre: 
henſion of an enemy that could only carry on his at 
tacks by land. | 115 

Ha 
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Had Count D'Eftaing, as it had been propoſed, 
3 eo - operated with General Sullivan, and landed a 


Ez making a diverſion on the north, the poſition of 
EZ General Pigot would have been extremely critical, 
The Americans complained bitterly of his conduct 


EZ Howe arrived with his ſquadron, completely maſ- 
E been either ſunk or burnt, to prevent their being 


captured by the enemy. It would have been im- 
2 practicable for the Britiſh ſquadron to force a paſ- 


gage into the harbour againſt ſo great a ſuperiority. 


4 Every advantage was manifeſtly on his ſide; and the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize ſeemed clearly within his 


4 uncertain honour of defeating the Britiſh fleet. But 
it would have been time enough to have encounter— 


to ſurrender Rhode Iſland. Such were the ideas of 
the Americans on this occaſion. T 1 
The conduct of Count D' Eſtaing gave ſuch of- 
fence to the people of New England that were with 
General Sullivan, that they abandoned the enter- 
prize, and returned home highly diſguſted at their 
diſappointment. This deſertion reduced him to an 
inferiority in point of number to the garriſon he was 
beſieging; and compelled him to think ſeriouſly of 
making a retreat. = | ; F 
= He broke up his encampment accordingly on the 
= twenty-fixth of Auguſt. But on perceiving his in- 
tentions, the garriſon ſallied out upon him, and aſ- 
failed him with ſo much vigour, that he was con- 


be made good his retreat to ſome advantageous 
round on the north of the iſland; where he poſted 
himſelf fo ſecurely as to remain out of all danger. 


body of men on the ſouthern ſhore, while he was 


|: upon this occaſion, He was at the time when Lord 


b- ter of the harbour; the Britiſh ſhipping there had 
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reach. His motive for relinquiſhing it, was the 


ed Lord Howe after having obliged General Pigot 
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trained to make ſeveral reſolute ſtands before he 
could bring off his troops. With much difficulty 
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He then paſſed his troops over to the continent, aud 
put an end to an expedition, which, though it pro- 
cured him great perſonal honour, was attended with 
much fruitleſs trouble and danger, and brought 
Count D'Eſtaing and his countrymen into much dif, 
reputation. | in 55 | 
It was fortunate for General Sullivan to have e. 
fected his retreat in this manner. Immediately on 
his depatture, Sir Henry Clinton arrived in Rhode 
Iſland with a body of four thouſand men. Such 1 
reinforcement to the garriſon, would have enabled 
him to obtain the completeſt ſucceſs over that off. 
cer: his retreat would have been cut off, and the 
town of Providence deſtroyed, a place of which the 
neighbourhood occaſioned perpetual alarms at Rhode 
Iſland, from the armaments and enterprizes that 
were continually projected and carried on from that 
quarter. TO 
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This was the deſign intended by Sir Henry Clin. 
ton, and which he would, in all probability, have 
executed, had not contrary winds delayed his ati. 
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BY val. It was however no ſmall ſucceſs to the Britilh 
ml arms at this critical juncture to have defeated the at 
j ll rempts of the Americans by land, and thoſe of the 
| Ii French at ſea, notwithſtanding their immenſe ſupe- 
Vii riority, and the vaſt expectations it had created al 
d it over the continent. 
10 No commander had ever ſet forth with greate 
Vi views, and with greater proſpects of fulfilling them; 
0 and perhaps none was ever more completely difap- 
Bil pointed. In France it was thought, that if he were 
Wil not able to ſurprize the Britiſh fleet and army, fil 
ih he would unqueſtionably have it in his power t 


diſtrefs the former in ſuch a manner as would dil 
able and diſpirit the latter fo effectually, as to pil 
an end to all its operations, and open ſuch a fi 
of action to the Americans, as to render them-t0- 
tally maſters of the field everywhere, and at libeity 
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to proſecute what meaſures they pleaſed, without 
interruption. 
Such were the hopes with which Count D'Eftaing 


quitted France; nor did he, when he firſt arrived on 


the coaſt of America, find any motive to alter them. 
Though the prime object of his deſtination had not 


been anſwered, which was to come unawares on the 
= Britiſh fleet and army, yet his ſtrength was ſuch, 


that in all appearance, no naval force that could be 

brought againſt him would be able to withſtand it. 
Elate with this proſpect, he confidently entered 

the ſcene of action; but he met with an adverſary 


who ſtopped his progreſs in the very outſer, and 


convinced him, that if he met with ſucceſs, it muſt 
be purchaſed at the deareſt rate. He beheld an 
enemy, whom at firſt he thought unable to defend 
himſelf, acquiring gradually, through dint of ſu- 
perior abilities and indefatigable exertions, the 
power of acting on the offenſive. Inferior in ſize of 
ſhips, 1n weight of metal, in number of men, this 
enemy boldly came forth to encounter him in the 
open ſea, truſting ſolely to his courage and capa- 
city for the iſſue of ſo unequal a conteſt. Inſtead of 


a broken and diſheartened foe, flying before him, 


and glad to abſcond wherever a ſhelter could be 
found, he ſaw himſelf, through the diligence, the 
ſagacity, and the daringneſs of his rival's motions, 
under a neceſſity of avoiding him, for his own pre- 


ſervation. After being ſucceſſively diſappointed and 


defeated in every attempt he had formed, to com- 
plete his mortification, he was compelled to ſeck 
refuge among thoſe whom he had been ſent to aſ- 


aſt, in order to eſcape the purſuit of this active and 


reſolute foe, | | 
Thus terminated the projects that were to have 
been executed by Count D'Eſtaing; who, though 
a brave and experienced officer, was certainly very 
unable to enter the field of competition with ſo 
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the diſaſters of the French : but theſe accidents 
were in a great meaſure occaſioned by the move- 
ments, as they were certainly improved to the ut. 


Admiral. It was admitted by good judges, that it 
was through the ability of the rival he had to face, 
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great a naval commander as Lord Howe.—Inſtead 
of viewing the banners of France flying triumph. We 
antly at New York, as had been expected, the 
Americans were obliged to protect them in the road 
of Boſton, where the French ſquadron now re- 
mained, utterly incapable of ſervice. 

Unfortunate accidents doubtleſs contributed to 


moſt, by the vigilance and dexterity of the Britiſh 


much more than through any other cauſe, the de- 
ſigns and meaſures of the French commander were 
ſo unproſperous throughout the whole campaign, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Military Operations in North America. 


1778. 


XF TER the retreat of the French ſquadron 
under Count D'Eſtaing into Boſton, the ap- 
prehenſions ariſing from it being ſubſided, it was 
determined at New York to improve this opportu— 
nity of its inability to acc, by attacking ſome of thoſe 
arbours whence the Americans committed ſuch 
depredations on the Britiſh ſhipping. 

A fleet of tranſports, wita a body of troops on 
board, under the command of General Grey, and a 
convoy of ſome frigates, under Captain Fanſhawe, 
failed to Buzzard's Bay, on the conſt of New Eng- 
lend, in the ne: ghbourhood of Rhode Iſland. This 
bay was full of cree%s and inlets, where ſmall priva- 
teers, from the ſhallowneſs of the water, could al- 
vays e:cape the purſuit of large veſſels. For that 
reaſon they took their ſtation near them, and were 
continually on the look- out for veſſels {ailing that 
way to Long Liand and New York. — 
The troops were landed on the fifth of September 
on both ſides of the river, on which the towns of 
Pediord and Fairhaven are fituated. Here they de- 
ſtroyed a great number of magazines and ſtore- 
touſes, with about ſeventy fail of privateers and 
merchantmen. The loſs was the greater, as theſe 


point of failing, _ 

From hence they proceeded to Martha's Vine- 
yard, an ifland fertile and populous, where they 
collected about ten thouſand ſheep, and three hun- 
dred head of cattle. Both theſe expeditions, though 
not brilliant, were of effential utility in protecting 
12 =: 


lotter had their cargoes on board, and were on the 
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ſhipping employed in the fiſhery on the banks of 
of defence, they were eaſily reduced. The inha. 


three thouſand, were tranſported to France, and the 


fide to the other, in caſe their co-operation ſhould 


known by the name of Mrs. Waſhington's Ligit 
_ Horſe, It was commanded by Colonel Baylor, ! 


the trade of New York, and furniſhing a conſider: 
able ſupply to the forces there. 

In conſequence of the hoſtilities committed by 
the French in the American ſeas, it was now reſol. 
ved to diſpoſſeſs them of the two iſlands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, which had by the laſt treaty of peace 
been left to them, to cure and dry their fiſh, and 
afford other neceſſaries and conveniencies to their 


Newfoundland. As theſe iſlands were in no ſtate 
bitants ahd garriſon, in number altogether about 


ſettlement entirely deſtroyed. This happened about 
the middle of September Tm 

In the mean time an expedition took place from 
New York up the North River. Lord Cornwallis 
proceeded on the weſtern, and General Knyphauſen 
on the caſtern fide; and the river itſelf was occu. 
pied by armed veſſels and flat-boats, for the com. 
munication and paſſage of the troops from the one 


be needed; 
General Waſhington's army was ſtationed in the 
ſame manner; but from his inferiority in ſhipping, 
it was with much difficulty the divided parts of ! 
could be drawn together. He was at this time en- 
camped in a ſtrong poſition on the eaſtern ſide of the 
North River; but the Britiſh forces were fo ad: 
vantageouſly poſted, that he did not think proper to 
make any movements to interrupt their operations 
in the Jerſeys: ſuch an attempt would have con- 
pelled him to riſk a general engagement, which ! 
was his conſtant ſtudy to avoid. - 
The principal event during this expedition u 
the deſtruction of a regiment of American caval), 


gentlcmal 
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= ocntleman of rank and intereſt in Virginia, where 
tit had been raiſed. It had been detached, with a 
body of militia, to interrupt the foraging parties 
belonging to the diviſion of the Britiſh army under 
Lord Cornwallis, On receiving intelligence of the 
facility of ſurprizing them from their unguarded . 
W fituation, he ordered General Grey to advance on 
one fide, while Colonel Campbell, with a detach- 
ment from the corps under General Knyphauſen, 
croſſed the North River, and came upon them from 
another. © | 
= The whole body of militia and light horſe would 
have been completely ſurprized, had not ſome de- 
ſerters from the Britiſh troops informed them of 
their danger. The militia had time to eſcape ; but, 
on September 28th, General Grey puſhed forwards 
> with ſuch expedition, that he came unawares upon 
the light horſemen. They were ſurrounded in the 
village where they lay, and moſt of them were 
either killed or taken. Great complaints were 
made on this occaſion by the Americans; they re- 
preſented the behaviour of the Britiſh troops as in- 
human, and contrary to the laws of war obſerved 
among civilized nations. They accuſed them of 
having maſſacred in cold blood men who, made no 
reſiſtance, and begged for quarter, 
= The ſucceſs that had attended the expedition to 
i! WW Bedford and Fairhaven, ſuggeſted another to Little 
Egg Harbour, on the coaſt of New Jerſev, from 
the very ſame motives. It was a place noted for 
brivateers, that did much miſchief along that ſhore, 
mand were as troubleſome on the ſouth as the others 
had been on the north ſide of New York.—Captain 
kerguſon, with a ſelect party, embarked under the 
ws convoy of Captain Collins, with ſome frigates and 
gallies. The enemy being apprized of their com- 
Yung, ſent out as many of their veſſels and privateers 
r, e ſea as could be got ready, in order to avoid being 
= Re” 13 captured, 
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captured, and hauled the remainder into the riyez 


retire by the artillery that had been brought up by 


took place in the beginning of Oc ober. 
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Mullicus, as far up the country as it was prac. 
ticable. | | LT 1 
The enemy relied for protection on the d' Hculty 
of paſũng through the meny bars and ſhoals that 
obſtructed the river, and were totally unknown to 
the Britiſh troops and ſeamen. But the labour and 
perſeverance of theſe ſurmounted all obſtacles; they 
made their way to the place where the ſnipping, had 
been conveyed, which was at twenty miles diſtance 
from the ſea. The enemy, to intimidate them, had 
turown up the appearance of batteries and breaſ. 
viorks on the water-fide, well manned with the 
country mi:itia, who ſeemed prepared to make a re. 
ſolute defence : but they were ſoon compelled to 


the gun-boats ; and the troops landing, completely 
diſper:ed them. PET 
A number of veſſels were found at this place, 
moity Britith prizes, ſome of conſiderable value 
But as from various cauſes the bringing them off 
would have conſumed much time, and expoſcd tne 
detachment to much danger, they were all defroy- 
ed, together with the ſettlement itſelf, in order i 
prevent its becoming again a receptacle for pt. 
vateers. | 
Being informed that part of a celebrated mil.tary 
corps among the Americans, known by the name ol 
Pulaſki's Legion, was cantoned at a few miles dil 
tance, they undertook to ſurprize them; and di 
it ſo effectually, as to put a great number to the 
Trord, and to retire to their ſhipping without lols, 
The enemy having collected ſome reinforcement; 
endeavoured to cut off their retreat; but having 
previouſly ſecured a bridge and a defile, the 
maintained their ground ſucceſsfully, and con 
pelled the enemy to withdraw. This tranſ<cim 
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Baylor's ligi.t horſe, the Britiſh troops were charged 
with having barbarouſly refuſed quarter to the Ame- 
ricans. The anſwer to this charge was, that both 
theſe attacks were made in the night, when little 


order or diſcipline could be obſerved, and that, 


unhappily, the Britiſh troops were under a perſua- 
fion that no quarter was intended to be given. 

But whatever 1rregularities might have happened 
upon theſe occaſions, they were nothing to thoſe 


that were committed in the back ſettlements, in 


the courſe of the military operations that were car- 


ried on in thoſe parts, in the courſe of the preſent 


campaign. 3 | 

At the time when General Gates commanded the 
American army at Saratoga, the Indians in thoſe 
quarters ſent him deputies, with their public con- 
gratulations on his ſucceſs, and aſſurances of their 
friendly wiſhes to the cauſe he ſupported. But on 


te cloſe of that campaign, when the American 
forces were withdrawn from that neighbourhood, 


the Britiſh agents began again to be aCtive amon 


te Indian tribes : they diſtributed confiderable 
E preſents to their chiefs, and neglected nothing to 
raiſe a powerful party among the moſt warlike and 


enterpriſing of thoſe ferocious people. | 
In this they were zealouſly aſſiſted by thoſe num- 


bers of refugees who had fled from the Colonies, 


and were meditating plans of revenge againſt the 


Þ adverſe party. Excited by their own avidity, and 
by the perſuaſions and influence of the agents and 


retugees, the Indians began by committing depre- 


dations on the people in the back ſettlements, in 
ſmall bodies, that were led on by the refugees, who 
beſt knew how to conduct them where moſt ſpoil 
Vas to be had. As their incurſions were very ſue— 
cĩeſsful, they proved an incitement to others: they 


became gradually more frequent, and were carried 
75 on 


On this occaſion, as well as that of the ſurpriſal of 
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1 on by larger numbers: the ſituation of the inhabit. 
ants on the frontiers of the northern and middle Co- 
N lonies, became thereby exceedingly wretched and 
K deplorable. -) 

0 Two men principally ſignalized themſelves in 
| theſe deſtructive expeditions. The one was Colo- 
! nel Butler, a native of Connecticut, who acted in 
I the capacity of an Agent and a Chief among the 
| 


Indians, over whom he had acquired and exerciſed 
great authority. The name of the other was Brandt, 
His father was of German origin; and his mother 
an Indian. He was a man of uncommon reſoly- 
tion; but of a fierce and cruel diſpoſition. Under 
theſe two commanders the Indians and Refugees 
committed the moſt dreadful devaſtations and bar. 
barities. OD 
What rendered the condition of the Coloniſts who 
adhered to congreſs the more calamitous, was, that 
many of thoſe who dwelt among them favoured 
their enemies, and gave them intelligence of all 
that paſſed. This enabled them to take their mea- 
ſures in ſo appoſite a manner, as always to be {ure 
| of-juceels, 
10 Along the eaſtern branch of the Suſquehanna 
| lies a pleaſant and fertile country. It had been 
claimed as part of Pennſylvania ; but the Colony 
| of Connecticut, relying upon the authority of an 
= ancient charter, had, fince the laſt war, made 2 
i large ſettlement on the banks of that beautiful ri- 
| ver. The name of it was Wioming : it conſiſted of 
if eight townſhips, five ſquare miles each. 
[ 
| 
| 
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The Pennſylvanians, after proteſting. againſt this 
proceeding, as an encroachment upon their territo- 
ries, and finding that remonſtrances had no effect on 

If the people of Connecticut, reſolved to have re- 
|| | courſe to violence, and to expel the new ſettlers from 
the lands of which they confidered them as the 
ufurpers : they had accordingly uſed force; __ 
8 | | others 
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others had repelled it. Notwithſtanding the diſſen- 
tion between Great Britain and America, this inteſ- 
tine quarrel ſtil] continued, till the preceding be- 


came fo ſerious, that the latter was ſuſpended by 


mutual conſent. | 


This ſettlement, in the mean time, became ſa. 


flouriſhing and populous, that it ſent a thouſand men 
as its proportion to the Continental army, beſides 
adequate ſupplies of proviſions. They had been no 
leſs careful af their internal defence againſt the 
irruptions that might be apprehended from the In- 
dians: they had erected four ſufficiently ſtrong 


forts, in order to guard againſt any danger of that 


kind. The zeal of the party that ſided with Con- 
eſs, had, however, much outgone its diſcretion, 


in ſending ſuch a number of men out of a ſettlement 


where they were fa much wanted: thaſe who op- 
poſed Congreſs, formed a numerous and active 
party, and were now determined to avail themſelves 


of the abſence of ſo conſiderable a number of their 


enemies. . 
During the preceding campaign, ſeveral inroads 

were made upon them by the Indians, accompained 

with ſome Refugees; and it was not without much 


trouble and bloodſhed they were driven off; but the 
enmity of thoſe Indians was now become much more 


dangerous, from the numbers of their own people 
who had abandoned the ſettlement, in conſequence 


=: of inteſtine diviſions, and the treatment they receiv- 


ed from the ruling party. As they went off with a 
full determination of wreaking their vengeance, 
they were induſtrious in ſeeking the means of ef. 
fecting it, Er hey 


In order to ſecure themſelves from the machina- 
tions of their adverſaries, the ruling party had com- 


pelled a number of ſtrangers lately come into the 


K ſettlement, to depart, on ſuſpicion of their harboure 
= ig hoſtile intentions, Some of them they had ſeiz- 
* : ed; 
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ed, and ſent to Connecticut, to be capitally profe. 
cuted. This tranſaction kindled new rage in their 
opponents, and added freſh activity to the ſcheme 
they were forming. | 

To deceive the people in the ſettlement into ſecy. 
rity, and to put them off their guard, the Indians af. 
fecced uncommon demonſtrations of friendſhip, and 
of a ſincere defire to be thoroughly reconciled, and 
to preſerve the peace. To this intent they ſent a 
few of the moſt artful and dexterous, who were, un- 
der pretence af being charged with their amicable 
aſſurances, to obſerve the circumſtances and poſture 


of the ſettlement, and bring all the intelligence they 


could collect. 

After having, ſome time previous to the execu. 
tion of their deſigns, carried on this deception, the 
Refugees and Indians collected all their force in the 


beginning of July; it conſiſted of thirteen hundred 


Refugees, and about three hundred Indians. The 
ſormer had painted and clad themſelves like the lat- 


ter, with a view either to concealment, or to aſſume 


a more intimidating appearance. 

They began their operations by inveſting one of 
the forts, which it was ſaid, being chiefly garriſoned 
by their ſecret partiſans, was betrayed into thei 
hands. They took another by ſtorm, where they 
gave quarter only to the women and children. They 


next ſummoned the principal fort, called Kingſton, 


to ſurrender, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to give 
no quarter. The commanding officer, who was a 
near relation of the Refugee commander, and bore 
alſo the name of Butler, propoſed a parley, in hope 
of coming to ſome accommodation: his propoſal 
was accepted, and a place of meeting appointed, 
Not thinking it prudent, however, to truſt himſelf 
into their hands, he went accompanied by four hun- 
dred men, well armed. 5 

| On 
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On his artival at the place of appointment, no 
erſon was preſent : he {till advanced, in expecta- 
tion of being met; when looking round, he perceived 
at the foot of a mountain, at ſome diſtance from 
him, a flag, which, as he approached, withdrew, 
as if thoſe who were with it miſtruſted him. But 
25 he drew near to it, he ſuddenly found himſelf ſur- 
rounded and attacked on all fides, by four times his 
number. He defended himſelf near an hour, with 


ſo much bravery, that they ſeemed to be giving 


way: when, unexpectedly, one of his men, either 
through fear or treachery, cried out that he had or- 
dered a retreat. This inſtantly threw his party into 
confuſion ; they were broken every where, and 
ſlaughtered without mercy. Himſelf, with about 
ſeventy, eſcaped to a ſmall fort. 


On this ſucceſs, the enemy marched to Fort King 


ſon, into which, to ſhew the garriſon the proofs of 


their victory, and the inutility of making any de- 
fence, they ſent in the ſcalps of thoſe they had ſlaing 


amounting to about two hundred, 
The officer who commanded, willing, in this 
terrible extremity, to make the beſt terms he could 


for his remaining garriſon, and the other people in 


E the fort, ventured out with a flag, and waited on 


Colonel Butler, to know what terms he would grant 
on a ſurrender. His reply was, the Hatchet. With 
this barbaraus and dreadful anſwer, the officer re- 
turned to his garriſon; who, knowing what they 
were to expect, had no other proſpect left than to 


| © fell their lives as dearly as poſſible. They defended 


themſelves accordingly, until they were nzarly all 
either killed or wounded ; the reſt unable to con- 


tinue the defence, were forced to ſurrender at diſ- 


cretion, 
The enemy carricd off ſome of the priſoners : 


the reſt they ſhut up in the houſes, which being ſer 


on fire, they periſhed in the flames. They acted 
with the ſame barbarity on taking the laſt fort, 
| — — which 
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which ſurrendered in a few minutes, without an 
ſtipulations: they maſſacred, with remarkable in, 
ſtances of inhumanity, about ſeventy of the militia; 
and ſhutting up the others, with the women ang 
children, in the buildings of the fort, they commit. 
ted them to the flames. 5 

After the perpetration of theſe cruelties, they pro- 


ceeded to deſtroy all the hauſes, farms, and ſettle. 


ments that came within their reach; ſuch only ex- 
cepted as belonged to thoſe of their own party, 
This deſtruction was extended to the crops on the 
ground, and to every production of the earth : they 
killed and maimed the cattle; in ſhort, they left 
nothing undeſtroyed that could be of any uſe. Thus 


was this flouriſhing colony rendered, in a few days, a 
ſcene of univerſal delolation. 1 


To theſe enormities they added others, ſtill more 


| horrible ;—They burned alive three officers, their 


priſoners, with circumſtances of refined barbarity, 


Such was the exceſs of party rage, that even the 


moſt powerful and endearing ties of nature were 


trampled upon. One of the Refugees murdered his 


father-in-law, his own ſiſters, and their children, and 


even his own mother. Another, who had often 


threatened the life of his father, now executed this 
horrid reſolution: with his own hand he butchered 
his father, mother, brothers, and fiſters; ſtripped off 


| their ſcalps, and cut off his father's head. | 


Such were the accounts publiſhed by the Ameri 
eans of the deſtruction of the flouriſhing Colony of 


Wioming, by thoſe of their countrymen who ac- 


companied Colonel Butler in this bloody expedi- 


tion. Unhappily, they have not been contradicted, 
However ſhocking to relate, ſuch horrors ought 


not to paſs unnoticed. They ſerve to. admoniſh 
mankind, to what excefles of iniquity human na- 
ture, even in civilized ſociety, may be impelled 


by the animoſities ariſing from civil feuds, and 
warn them to beware of harbouring ſuch reſeat- 


ments 
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ments againſt thoſe who differ from them in opi- 
nion, as may tend to obliterate the remembrance of 
the reciprocal obligation men are under of obſerv- 
ing, in the worſt of times, the laws of honour and 
generofity. 50 5 5 
The fate of this unhappy Colony made the deeper 
impreſſion on the minds of the Americans, as they 
were not, at the preſent time, in a condition to in- 
flict that vengeance upon its authors, which their 
crimes ſo juſtly deſerved. It was, however, univer- 
fally determined, that they ſhould be ſeverely 
uniſhed at a convenient ſeaſon. 
In order, at the fame time, to obviate a repeti- 
tion of ſuch horrors, in the back ſettlements of the 
middle and ſouthern Colonies, as had juſt been ex- 
perienced on the frontiers of Pennſylvania, an expe- 
dition was ſet on foot, the intent of which was to 


extirpate the primary cauſe of theſe ſanguinary \N 
executions. 72 0 
On the banks of the Upper Mifſiſſippi, in a plea- 8 


fant and fertile country, inhabited by an Indian na- 
tion, called the Illinois, the French from Canada 
were in poſſeſſion of ſeveral thriving plantations and 
ſettlements, which, by their ſituation, enabled them j 
to acquire and exerciſe great influence among the 9 
many Indian tribes in the neighbouring parts. 1 
This French ſettlement was under the direction 
of a man who had rendered himſelf peculiarly re- 
markable by the warmth and inveteracy with which 
be had acted againſt the Colonies fince the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, Being an agent for govern- 
ment among the Indians, he neglected nothing to 
excite them to exert themſelves to the utmoſt againft 
the Coloniſts. Among other inducements, he was 4 
noted for the liberality with which he rewarded 1 
- W thoſe who brought in ſcalps. The depredations if 
d committed by the Indians upon the inhabitants of 
dle back ſettlements of the middle and ſouthern Co- 

| lonies, 
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againſt this French ſettlement, was Colonel Clarke,; 
brave and prudent officer. It lay at a great diſtanet, 
no leſs than twelve hundred miles, moſt of which 


of three hundred choſen men, and ſailing down the 


the Miſſiſſippi. Here his party landed, and dired. 
ed its march northward. After a long march 


mote {ettlement, Vas Kaſkakias : it conſiſted of be. 
tween two and three hundred houſes. Here the Go- 


good ſtate or defence. 
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lonies, were chiefly attributed to his inſtigation, 
He was now projecting an invaſion of theſe ſetth. 
ments by the Indians ſituated on the Ohio and the 


The perſon choſen to conduct an expedition 


was wild and uncultivated. He ſet out at the head 


Ohio, along that immenſe extent of count, 
through which this celebrated river winds its courl; 
he arrived, without meeting any obſtruction, at the 
great cataract which interrupts its navigation int 


through a deſart country, their proviſions were a WW 
laſt entirely conſumed, and they endured two day; We 
hard fatigue without taking any ſuſtenance. = 


They were, however, by this time, in the pre- | 
cincts of the ſettlement which was the objec: of WW 


tlieir expedition. Hunger added to thei; reſolution; WI 
and tiiey determined to ſucceed, or periſh in the at. WT 
tempt, The name of the principal place in this e. 


. . 1 FE f q 2 | 
vernor and principal people reſided; and it was ina 


The intention of Colonel Clarke, was, therefor: 
to come upon it by ſurprize. He lay conceał ed in 


nigh: he oſtributed his party into ſ-veral ſmell di. 
v:fions, Which entered the town while the inhabi. 
tants were all at reft in their houſes : they took 


po:icilion ©: the fort in the ſame raanner. The u- 
de nueſs of the ſurprize prevented ail reſiſtance. Fron | 
the rernoteneſs of their ſituation, the people of thi | 


ſettlement thinking themielves in perfect ſecurity, 
were 


4 
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ere under no apprehenſions of any attack; and 
little imagined that any enemy would have the pa- 
tience, and undergo the toil of ſeeking them out at 
the diſtance of twelve hundred miles. 1 

The inhabitants were all ſecured to a man, in or- 
der to prevent intelligence being carried to the other 
places in the ſettlement. Parties were immediately 
detached to ſeize upon theſe: they all ſurrendered; 
and an oath of allegiance to the United States was 
exacted from the inhabitants of the whole ſettle- 
ment. It was taken with the more readineſs, as they 
were now informed of the alliance between France 
and the Colonies. 5 | 
Colonel Clarke behaved throughout the whole of 
this tranſaction with great mildneſs and humanity. 
The only action of ſeverity, was the ſeizing of the 
Governor, and ſending him priſoner to Virginia, as 
an individual whoſe perſonal enmity to the Colo- 
niſts rendered it proper to {ſecure him. His papers 
were ſeized at the ſame time, and tranſmitted to * 
Congreſs, as containing proofs of the orders he had N 
received for encouraging and employing the Indians 
againſt the back ſettlements. „ 

Having executed this firſt and principal part of 
his expedition with ſo much celerity and ſucceſs, 
Colonel Clarke now prepared to fulfil the remain— 
der of his commiſſion, which was to take proper ven- 
geance on the Indians for the many acts of cruelty 
they had committed on the Coloniſts. He ad vanc- 
ed with equal courage and circumſpection into the 
midſt of the country occupied by ſome of their moſt 
fierce and warlike tribes. He came ſeverally upon 
them with ſo much quickneſs and ſecrecy, as to put 
it out of their power to reſiſt him: he retaliated 
upon them the deſtruction they had ſo often carried * 
lato the Colonies : he ſought them out with unwea- * 
ried diligence, in their moſt hidden concealments, 1 
and ſtruck them with ſuch univerſal terror, that 05 
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who could eſcape fled to the remoteſt receſſes of th 
immenſe tracts they inhabited. | 

The ſlaughter made among the Indians in this ex. 

edition, not only thinned their numbers confidg. 


ably, but broke their ſpirit in no leſs degree. The 


inhabitants of the frontiers were now entirely reliex. 


ed from their fears, and determined, at the ſame 


time, to take ſuch meaſures for their future defence, 


as ſhould put an effectual ſtop to all attempts on the 
part of thoſe ſavage enemies. 


The deſtruction of Wioming {till hung upon the 


minds of the Coloniſts. They who had acted the 
principal part in it, inhabited a tract lying beyond 
the mountains, to the weſtern ſide of the Upper De. 
laware. It was ſpacious and well cultivated : the 


people were an intermixture of Indians and Refv- 
gees, and bore, as their actions had ſhewn, an inve- 
terate hatred to the inhabitants of the United Colo- 
nies. The force that was ſent againſt them con- 


fiſted of a regiment from the American army, anda 


conſiderable body of riflemen and rangers. 
The intent was to ſurprize theſe people, and to 


treat them in the ſame manner they had done the 
Unhappy inhabitants of Wioming. To this purpole 
they proceeded with the utmoſt cautiouſneſs and vi- 


gilance; marching chiefly by night, and concealing 


_ themſelves by day. But the enemy, who knew the 


reſolution that had been taken, to infli& the ſever- 
eſt chaſtiſement upon them for their enormities a 
Wioming, and dreading the conſequences of a fur: 
prize, kept a continual watch upon their border, 
2 the approach of this force, finding themlelye 
unable to refiſt it, they withdrew, and abandoned 
their poſſeſſions to the fury of a juſtly exaſperated 


foe, who ſpread deſtruction without mercy througl- 


out the whole extent of the country. 
In theſe reciprocal expeditions againſt each othe!, 


by the Americans who ſided with, and thoſe wid 


op poſed 
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and revenge, that animated hoth paries to the moſt 
violent exertions of their reſpective courage and 
abilities. They underwent the ſevereſt toil and 
HS fatigue with invincible patience, and bore the moſt 
trying hardſhips with unwearied fortitude. Loaded 
with the ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions neceſ- 
W ſary for ſuch expeditions, they waded through 
W ſwamps and marſhes, and made their way through 
WT foreſts that ſeemed almoſt impaſſable without ſuch 
WE incumbrances. Oftentimes, after ſtruggling dur- 
ing a whole day's march, with all theſe various dif- 
feulties, they were conſtrained to paſs the night 
WT without ſhelter, expoſed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather, and not daring to make a fire, or even 


WT ſometimes to uſe any light, for fear of being diſ- 


covered. | 

= When engaged in fight, their fury and inveteracy 
vas ſuch, that death and ſlaughter were the only 
objects they had in view: they fought like men who 
b expected no quarter, and thought it their duty to 
give none. They looked upon their enemies as cri- 
W minals, whom they were commiſſioned to puniſh 
BE without mercy. Such an idea diveſted them at once 
of all ſentiments of humanity, and led them to the 
Ws commiſſion of all ſorts of barbarities, without feel- 
ing the leaſt remorſe. 


bo 5 Vor. II. No. 17. R wo - C H AP. 


KF | oppoſed Congreſs, was exhibited a ſpirit of rancour 
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drriva of a Miniſter froth Pradcs: to the ee 
7 nnen wy the nen oners in America, 


1778. 
D URIN G the crapiaiions that Ln been re 


lated, ſeveral events of importance were tak. 
ing place at. Philadelphia, now. become again the 
reſidence of Congress, fince its evacuation by th 
Britiſh troops. 
A Miniſter Plenipotentiary to the Lond Stat, 
| of America, was ſent over by the Court of Frang 
in Count D' Eſtaing' 8 fleet; his name was Montfieu 
Gerard, one-ot;- the Secretaties to the King's Cour 
eil of States; He was received with great 
lemnity by the Congrels ; to whom he delivered: 
Auguſt 6, letter from the Kipg of France, writta 
| 2778. in the following terins: 


3 
= J by 


SE 


9910 „ 2 * char great Friend tian Allies, 


dulce „The tfeatics which we have ſigned with you 
ity - confequenge-:of the propoſals your Commil 
fioners made to us in your behalf, are a certain 4 
ſurance of our affection for the United States in g 
neral, and for each of them in particular, as wells 
of the intereſt we take, and conſtantly ſhall take, l i 
their happineſs and proſperity. It is to convine 
you more particulary of this, that we have nom 
nated the Sieur Gerard, Secretary of our Counci 
of State, to reſide among you in the quality of Wl 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary. He is the better 4. 
quainted with our ſentiments toward you, and 
more capable of teſtifying the lame to you, 5 
* ö 1 e 
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vas. cid on; our part to negociate with your 
ES Commiſſioners, ; and figned with them. the treaties 
which cement our union. We pray you to give 
juſt credit to all he ſhall. communicate to you from 
us, more eſpecially. when he ſhall aſſure you of our 
affection and conſtant: friendſhip for you. We pray 
God, very dear great Friends and Allies, to n 
Y Fou in his holy. Keeping. 

| Taur rd F riend and Ally, 


Hy RR RR LOUIS. 
1 Starch as; b 47-4 1 Ay 
EZ Be: 8 03 1Þ 


F bu GRAVIER DE arrange 
F The dure id HR Latter ds: Fo, To Our very 
BW dcar great Friends, the Preſident and Members of 
che General Congreſs of North America.“ 


5 


Alfter this Letter bad been read, the Miniſter 
; * made. the following ſpeech to FR GO” 110 
15 


Fe GENTIEMEN, | 5 BY : 88 

Ihe connection: formed by the King, my mat. 
ter, wich the United States of America, is ſo agree- 
able to him, that he could no longer delay ſending 


'01, me to remain among you, for the! purpoſe” of ce- 
mi- WW menting it. 

t will give his Majeſty great ſatisfaction, 
co learn that the ſentiments which have ſhone 
1! Worth on this occaſion, juſtify that confidence with 
cc, OS which he has been inſpired by the zeal and charae- 
vin: 


nom France, the wiſdom and fortitude: which have di- 
nun rected the reſolutions of Congreſs, and the courage 
found perſeverance | of: the people they repreſent ; 
E : E a confidence which you know, Gentlemen, has 
10 [8 


Y been the baſis of that truly amicable and difinte- 


Wreſied ſyſtem on whirl he has treated with the 
WV nitcd States. 
N K 2 


ce It 


— —— cone one tern — 


et of the Commiſtoners of the United States in 


of the United States, and to his defire-of contribu: 


States. I flatter myſelf, Gentlemen, that my pal 


. endeavour to obey my inſtructions in fuch mant 


friendſhip of its members, and the eſteem of ik 
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It is not his Majeſty” s fault that the engage. 
ments he has entered into did not eſtabliſh you 
independence and repoſe without the further el. 
fuſion of blood, and without aggravating the cal. 
mities of mankind, whoſe happineſs it is Kis high. 
eſt ambition to promote and ſecure. But ſince the 
hoſtile meaſures and deſigns of the common ere. 
my have given to engagements. purely eventual, a 
immediate, poſitive, permanent, and indiflolubl 
force, it is the opinion of the King, my maſter, that 
the allies ſhould turn their whole- attention to ful. 
fil thoſe engagements in the manner the mot uſe, 
ful to the common cauſe, and beſt calculated tg 
obtain that peace which is the object of the alliance, 

It is upon this principle his Majeſty has hal 
tened to ſend you a powerful aflitance ; 5 which you 
owe only to his friendſhip, to the fincere regard he 
has for every thing which relates to the advantag 


ing with efficacy to eſtabliſh your repoſe and pro. 
perity upon an honourable and ſolid foundation,- 
And further, it is his expectation, that the pri 
ciples which may be adopted by the reſpective py. 
vernments, will tend to ſtrengthen thoſe bonds d 
union which have originated in the mutual ay 
of the two nations. 

Ihe principal object of my inſtructions 18 U 
connect the intereſts of France with thoſe of tit 


conduct in the affairs which concern them, has | 
ready convinced you of the determination I feel u 


as to deſerve the confidence of Congreſs, the 
citizens of America,” 
The OA IS returned by. the Prefident of i 


'Congreſs was as follows: 
; | LY e 15 


cc SIR, 


ſty and the United States of America, ſo fully de- 
monſtrate his wiſdom and magnanimity, as to com 
| mand the reverence of all nations, The virtuous 
citizens of America, in particular, can never forget 
his beneficent attention to their violated rights, nor 
ceaſe to acknowledge the hand of a gracious Provi- 
dence, in raiſing them up ſo powerful and illuſtri- 
ous a friend. It is the hope and opinion of Con- 
E greſs, that the confidence his Majeſty repoſes in the 
8 firmneſs of theſe States, will receive additional 
ſtrength from every day's experience. 

„This Aſſembly is convinced, Sir, that had it 
W reſted ſolely with the Moſt Chriſtian King, not only 
W the independence af theſe States would have been 
W univerſally acknowledged, but their tranquility fully 
eſtabliſned. We lament that luſt of domination 
W which gave birth to the preſent war, and has pro— 
TW longed and extended the miſeries of mankind. We 
W ardently wiſh to ſheath the ſword, and ſpare the fur- 
W ther effuſion of blood; but we are determined, by 


engagements which have acquired poſitive and per- 


ſures of the common enemy. 

** Congreſs have reaſon to believe, that the af 
Wiſtance ſo wiſely and generouſly ſent, will bring 
3 reat Britain to a ſenſe of juſtice and moderation, 
Promote the common intereſts of France and Ame- 


5 (0 


g al 

-| ov ca, and ſecure peace and tranquility on the moſt 

not rm and honourable foundation. Neither can it be 
i oobted, that thoſe who adminiſter the powers of 

WJ or ernment within the ſeveral States of this union, 


ill cement that connection with the ſubjects of 
nce, the beneficial effects of which have already 
een ſo ſenfibly felt. 
A K 3 | = Sir, 
Su 
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«© The treaties berwecn his Moſt Chriſtian Maje- 


A 
„ 2 . 
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every means in our power, to fulfil thoſe eventual | 


Wmancnt force, from the hoſtile defigns and mea- 
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© OO, from the experience we have had of your 
exertions to promote the true intereſts of our conn. 
try, as well as your own, it is with the higheſt fa. 
tisfaction Congreſs receive; as the firſt Miniſter 
from his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty, a gentleman, who: 
paſt conduct affords a happy pretage that he wil 
merit the confidence of this body, the friendſhip of 
its memhers, and che eſteem of the citizens of 


America.“ 


The arrival and teception of the iich from 
France made a remarkable impreſſion on the mind 
of the Americans; they now felt the weight and 
importance to which they had ariſen among the 
European nations. Thus,” faid they, in one of 
their publications at that time, bas a new and 
noble fight been exhibited in this new world; the 
Repreſentatives of the United States of America 


tolemnly giving public audience to a Miniſter Ple- 


pipotentiary from the moſt powerful Prince in Eu- 
rope! Four yeurs ago, ſuch an event, at fo near: 
day, was not in the view even of imagination. l. 


is the Almighty who raiſeth up: He Das ſtationet 


America among the powers of the earth, and 
clothed. her in robes of ſovereignty.” 

The preſence of this miniſter, the ſtrong aſſuranc- 
es of ſupport which he brought, the arrival of the 
fleet under Count D'Eſtaing, the evacuation of Phi- 
ladelphia, and the retreat of the army, were events 
which, happening altogether, elevated the ſpirit of 
the Americans to ſuch a degree, that they no longe! 
conſidered their deſtiny as any ways precarious: 
they looked upon their independence as erk 
eſtabliſhed, and viewed the ſending of the Com mil 
Hopers from England as an inſult. 

It was from theſe motives that they bine t 


intiſt with ſuch firmneſs on the immediate acknos. 


ledgement of their independence, or the withdraw 


Ws 
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3 ing of the fleet and army from their country, as the 
W preliminary ſtep to any treaty. pt . 
Governor Johnſtone, whoſe abilities had recom- 
mended him to the place of one of the Commiſſioners, 
was extenſively connected among the principal per- 
ſonages on the American continent; where he had 
been ſome years before promoted to the government 
of a province. He had always acted a ſtrenuous 
part in defence of the claims of America, no man 
m Parliament having eſpouſed their cauſe with more 
warmth and deciſion. > 

= He had, on his arrival in America, opened a cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the principal Members of 
W Congreſs, on a footing of private friendſhip, from 
which he hoped to derive effential utility to the 


public commiſſion with which he was inveſted. His 


letters contained the warmeſteulogiums on the cha- 
racter and behaviour of the Americans, and were 
entirely calculated to bring about a cordial recon- 
W ciliation. | | are 

= The more to conciliate their good-will and confi- 
W dence, he had carefully abſtained from all juftifica- 
tion of the propriety or policy of the conduct 
adopted by Great Britain. He preſerved, on the con- 
trary, an entire appearance of neutrality in the diſpute 
between the parent ſtate and its colonies, and confined 
himſelf to deplore the fatal effects it had produced. 
This method of proceeding appeared certainly 
very judicious; yet in the iſſue did not anſwer ex- 
pectation. By whatever motives the Congreſs were 
determined, they diſapproved of it. A few days 
atter the correſpondence had been opened with the 
| Commiſſioners, they came to a reſolution, that ſome 
of the letters addreſſed to individuals of the United 
States, had been found to contain ideas inſidiouſly 
aalculated to delude and divide the people. They 


therefore earneſtly recommended to the government 


of the reſpective States, and ſtrictly directed the 
ee FI K 45 Com- 


the moſt effectual meaſures for putting a ſtop to ſo 


order, ſeveral letters were laid before them. In 


Morris, the following paſſage fell under the fame 


delphia by the Britiſh troops, he received a meflag: 
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Commander in Chief, and other officers, to take 


dangerous and criminal a correſpondence, 

This reſolution was ſhortly followed by ang. 
ther, by which all letters of a public nature, re. 
ceived by any Members of Congreſs from the agent 
or {ubje&s of the King of Great Britain, ſhould be 
laid before that Aflembly. In conſequence of this i 


one from Governor Johnſtone to General Joſch 
Reed, this paſſage was particularly obſerved ;— 
« The man who can be inſtrumental in bringing us 
all to act once more in harmony, and unite toge- 
ther the various powers which this conteſt has drawn 
forth, will deſerve more from the King and people, 
from patriotiſm, humanity, friendſhip, and all the 
tender ties that are affected by the quarrel and re- 
concijation, than evet was yet beſtowed on human 
kind.” F< 

In another letter written by him to Mr. Robert 


notice: J believe the men who have conducted 
the affairs of America incapable of being influenced 
by improper motives : but in all ſuch tranſactions 
there is riſk ; and I think that whoever ventures, 
{hould be ſecured, at the ſame time, that honour 
and emolument ſhould naturally follow the fortunes 
of thoſe who have ſteered the veſſel in the ſtorm, 
and brought her ſafely into port. I think Walh- 
ington and the Preſident have a right to every fi- 
vour that grateful nations can beſtow, if they could 
once more unite our intereſts, and ſpare the miſerie 
and devaſtations of war.” - 

But that which gave Congreſs the moſt offence, 
was the following tranſaction, as ſtated by Generil 
Reed.—A few days after the evacuation of Phils 


from a Lady, expreſſing a deſire to ſee him, on bi- 


ſineſs which could not be committed = OLE 
| 0 
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WE He attended the Lady according to appointment. 
W after ſome previous converſation reſpecting the 
W bufineſs and character of the Britiſh Commiſſioners, 


and particularly of Governor Johnſtone, the Lady 
enlarged upon the great talents of that gentleman, 


and added, © That in ſeveral converſations, he had 
expreſſed the moſt favourable ſentiments of him; 


and that it was particularly wiſhed ro engage his 
intereſt to promote the object of their commiſſion, 
the re- union of the two countries, if confiſtent with 
his principles and his judgment ; that in ſuch caſe, 


W it could not be deemed unbecoming or Improper in 
dhe Britiſh government to take a favourable notice 
W of ſuch conduct; and that, were he to become in- 
ſtrumental in the performance of ſuch a ſervice, he 


might depend on a reward of ten thouſand pounds, 


W and any office in the Colonies in the King's gift.” 


The reply of Mr. Reed. was, that he was not worth 


W purchaſing ; but that ſuch as he was, the King of 
Great Britain was not rich enough to do it. 


Having deliberated upon this tranſaction, and the 
foregoing paragraphs, the Congreſs publiſhed a de- 
claration, by which they were laid before the pub- 
lie as direct attempts to bribe them, and corrupt 
their integrity: they interdicted at the ſame time 


all intercourſe and correſpondence with Governor 


Johnſtone. | 
This declaration, which was ſent by a flag to the 


3 Commiſſioners, produced a very ſevere anſwer from 
| Governor Johnſtone. He charged Congreſs with 


endeavouring to aſperſe his character; and, among 
other reproaches, he attributed their conduct, in 


3 the preſent inſtance, to a fixed determination to 


fruſtrate the intent of the commiſſion appointed for 


che reſtoration of peace and concord between Great 


Britain and the Colonies, _ | 


The other Commiſſioners iſſued upon this occa- 


hon a counter-declaration, wherein they diſclaimed 
all 
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all particip ation and knowledge of thoſe matten 
that had uk ſpecified by Congreſs in their reſoly- 
tions. They expreſſed, at the ſame time, the higheſ 
opinion of the abilities of Governor Johnſtone, of 
the uprightneſs of his intentions, and of the equi. 
tableneſs and generoſity of thoſe ſentiments and 
principles upon which he was deſirous of founding 
a reconciliation between the diſunited 28 of the 
Britiſh- empire. | 

They next proceeded t to repreſent the connection 
entered into with France, as repugnant to the real 
intereſt of the Colonies; and afferted, that they 
were greatly deceived in thinking themſelves under 
obligations to that power, as the advantages it held 
out to them, originated merely from the determina. 
tion taken in Britain to offer ſuch terms of reconci 
lation to the Colonies as they could not refuſe. 

They accuſed the Congreſs of having, in conſe. 
quence of the treaties with France, acted with rah. 
neſs and precipitation. They repreſented that Af. 


ſembly as incompetent to decide by its ſole autho- 


rity, upon matters of ſuch importance as thoſe they 
bad aflumed rhe power of bringing to a concluſion, 
Their conſtituents ought in ſo weighty a Caſe to 
have been conſulted, and the tenſe of their different 
Provinces taken, in their reſpective den bi pre. 
vious to a final deciſion. 

Though Congreſs itſelf did not publiſh any anſwer 
to this declaration, it was ſeverely animadvertes 
upon by thoſe who took up the pen in their defence, 
The Commiſſioners had ach ed ſeveral facts in 
proof of their aſſertion, that the French treaty wit 
America was entirely due to the apprehenſions et- 
tertaincd by the Court of France, that the concils 
tory propoſals made by the Britiſh miniſtry would 
be accepted by the Americans. Theſe facts, th: 
Writers on the fide ot Congrels laboured with * 

induſti 
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BS ;nduftry to invalidate, and to prove, at the ſame 
| time, that the very reverſe of what the Commil- 
fioners had afferted was true: that inſtead of France 
being influenced by the conciliatory bill to treat 
with Congreſs, it was Great Britain that was induced 
by that treaty to offer terms of conciliation to the 
Colonies. 1 

The principal view of the Commiſſioners in pub- 
| liſhing that, and their other declarations, was to 
make an impreſſion upon the minds of the people 
at large throughout the continent; but they were not 
more ſucceſsful with them than they had been with 
| Congreſs. They were given to underſtand that the 
people were of the fame mind with that body ; that 
W the members of the Provincial Aſſemblies through- 
out the whole continent were reſolutely determined 
to abide by their declaration of independence; 
| that it was in conformity with this unanimous reſo- — 


. 


. lution, Congreſs had refuſed to treat with them al 
{ upon any other terms; the individuals who com- 9 
9 poſed it were inſtructed by their conſtituents in the 4 
Ji moſt poſitive, explicit terms, at every hazard, to I 


maintain the independence of America. Upon this 
oint all America was inflexible : ſhould any man 
in Congreſs dare to expreſs himſelf in favour of a. 

| contrary propoſal, he would endanger his very life. 
The Commiſſioners were now perſuaded that all 
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ic WE hopes of detaching any of the Colonies, or any con- 
el fiderable diſtrict, or body men, from the general 


W confederacy, were vain. In this perſuaſion, they 
W thought it neceſſary to adopt a different ſyſtem of 
acting from that which they had hitherto purſued ; 
and as conciliatory offers would not prevail, to have 


er. 
ia recourſe to the moſt hoſtile and ſevere. 
be proſecution of harſh meaſures had long been 
tie confidered and recommended by the friends to the 
reat mg of coercion, as the readieſt and moſt effectual. jj 
1 hey would bring ſuch diſtreſs on the Colonies, as 6 
1 | ' | would fa 
ah 
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would be eaſy to penetrate to moſt of the towns 


fioners publiſhed, in the beginning of October, 


power which they repreſented. They profelled, 
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would not fail to compel them to ſubmit. They tt, 
preſented that vaſt continent as peculiarly open y 
mcurfions and ravages : its coaſts were of ſo inimen(; 
an extent, that they could not poſſibly be guarde 
againſt an enemy that was malter at fea ; there wer; 
mnumerable hays, creeks, and inlets, where 90 
make deſcents unobſtructed. The rivers were ſuch 
as afforded a navigation for ſhips of force far into 
the interior parts of the country: by ſuch means it 


and ſettlements, and to ſpread deſtruction into the 
heart of every province on the continent. 
In purſuance of this determination, the Comnill, 


proctamation, which was addrefled, in ſpecific terms, 
to the Congreſs, to the Provincial Affemblies, and 
to the Inhabitants of the Colonies at large. 

Herein they took a retroſpe& of the tranſaCtions 
and conduct of Congreſs, charging them with an 
obitinate rejection of the proffers of reconciliation 
on the part of Britain, and repreſenting them a 
unauthorited to exercile the powers they had aflum- 
ed. They recapitulated their own endeavours to 
bring about a reſtoration of peace and happinels to 
America, and gave notice of their intent to return 
to England, as their ſtay in a country where their 
commiſſion had been treated with ſo little notice 
and reſpect, was inconſiſtent with the dignity of the 


however, the ſame readineſs as ever, to promote 
the objects of their miſſion, and to continue the 
conciliatory offers that were its principal motive. 
After ſeveral earneſt admonitions, directed to the 
public bodies and different orders of men, civil, 
military, and religious in general, and to all the 
individuals throughout the Colonies in particular, 
they proceeded to inform them of the alteration the) 


ſhould be under the neceſſity of making, in the fi- 
| min 5 lulle 
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wie method of carrying on the war, ſhould the 
Colonies perfiſt in their refiſtance to Great Britain, 
and in the unnatural connection they had formed 
with France. 5 

« The policy, as well as the benevolence of 
Great Britain,” ſaid they, „has hitherto checked 
the extremes of war, when they tended to diſtreſs a 
eople, {till confidered as fellow. ſubjects, and to 
deſolate a country ſhortly to become again a ſource 
of mutual advantage; but when that country pro- 
feſſes the unnatural deſign, not only of eftranging 
WE herſelf from us, but of mortgaging herſelf and her 
reſources to our enemies, the |whole conteſt is 
changed ; and the queſtion is, How far Great Bri- 
tain may, by every means in her power, deſtroy or 
render uſeleſs, a connection contrived for her ruin, 
| and for the aggrandiſement of France? oy 
Under ſuch circumſtances, the laws of felf- 
| preſervation muſt direct the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain; and if the. Britiſh Colonies are to become an 
acceſſion of power to France, will direct her to ren- 


enemy. a e | 
It will now become the Colonies,” added they, 
„to call to mind their own ſolemn appeals to 


| took up arms only tor the redreſs of grievances ; and 
that it would be their with, as well as their intereſt, 
to remain for ever connected with Great Britain. 
We again aſk them, Whether all their grievances, 
real or ſuppoſed, have not been amply and fully 
redreſſed? And we inſiſt, that the offers we have 


immediate liberty or of permanent ſecurity. If 
W theſe offers are now rejected, we withdraw fro:n the 
| exerciſe of a commiſſion, with which we have in 
| Vain been honoured, The ſame. liberality will no 

longer 
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der that acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible to her 


Heaven, in the beginning of this conteſt, that they 


made leave nothing to be wiſhed, in point either of 
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in juſtice or policy, be expected from her.“ 


ments, ſecured againſt any future infringements, and 
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longer be due from Great Britain; nor can it, eiths; 


In order to mitigate the ſeverity of this and the 
foregoing declaration, they next proceeded to graut 
and proclaim a general pardon for all treaſonable 
offences committed during the preſent conteſt, from 
its commencement to the preſent time, without any 
exception whatſoever ; and they offered; to the Co. 
lonies at large, or ſeparately, a general or ſe parat 
peace, with they revival of their, ancient govern, 


protected for ever from taxation by Great Britain. 
The publiſhing of this declaration produccd ay 
immediate warning from Congreſs, to all. the inba. 
bitants of the Colonies, who lived in places expoſed 
to deſcents and ravages, to remove on the appea;. 
ance of danger to the diſtance of at leaſt thiry 
miles, together with their cattle, and all their moye- 

VVV tt, Boo anion 
„This,“ it was added, in the words of the warn 
ing, could not be thought a hardſhip in ſuch 
times of public calamity, when ſo many of their 
gallant countrymen were daily expoſed to the toils 
and perils of the field, fighting m detence of the 
This warning was accompanied with a reſolution 
of Congreſs, by which it was recommended, that iſ 
« Whenever the Britiſh troops proceeded to bun 
or deſtroy any town, the people ſhould, in the fans 
manner, ravage, burn, and deſtroy the houſes and 
properties of all tories, and enemies to the inde: 
pendence of America, and ſecure their perions; 
without treating them, however, or their families 
with any cruelty.” 5 1 
In addition to this warning, they iſſued a man. 


feſto, conceived in the ſtrongeſt and moſt point! 
terms that were applicable to the object they had 
94 : . |: 


it ſet 3 FO Fe hs of Amecica, had 
een driven by the oppreſſive meaſures” of Great 
hritain to take. mp arms, and declare themſelves | in- 
dependent. 

„ Confiding in the 13 of. Chet cauſe, ” ſaid 
$1 they: « Confiding in Him who diſpoſes of, human 
events, although weak and unprovided, they, ſet the 
power of their enemies at defiance... In this confi- 
dence they had continued three bloody campaigns.” 
= < Conſidering: themſelves as children: of that Be- 
ing who is the. common Father, of all, they had 


prevent the calamities of war. 

But they aſſerted, that the conduct of 4 . 1 
- added! in the, ſervice of Great Britain, had been the 
very reverſe. 

= After ſeveral 3 charges, _ EE Ch them- 
ſelves with the utmoſt: acrimony reſpecting various 
W particulars, they concluded by declaring, *, Thar if 
any of, their enemies ſhould preſume to execute the 
chreats contained in their late proclamation, they 


n 
ir WW would, take ſuch. exemplary ' Vengeance, as thould 


deter others, from a like conduct. 

T)zis manifeſto was accompanied, with a variety 
of publications from, private individuals, all writ- 

en with great, ſtrength of ſtile, and animation of 


43 Commiſſioners with the fulleſt belief, that an at- 
tempt to procure, a return, of Ce to Great 
Britain on the part of the Colonies, was e 
ftruitleſs and impracticable. 

But excluſive of this object, they launched into a 
number of, diſcuſſions, relating to the conduct of 
q Britain, which they reprobated with unreſerved ox 


n- perity of language and manner. They. ſpared 10 
ud character, and repreſented. every tranſaction in \ the 


W nol bp probrious . 


been deſirous to alleviate, at leaſt, as they could not | 


= thought. Their general, aim was to impreſs the 
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Among theſe publications, was a letter addrefſeq 
to the Commiſſioners, on the ſubjects of their ht 
proclamation. - They were examined with a free. 
dom and boldneſs that ſer all reſtraint at defiance 
The truth was, the Americans conſidered it as 1 
effort that never ought to be repeated ; and yer 
determined, by their treatment of it, to diſcounge 
and baniſh for ever all ideas of bw ton. 55 tt 
tempt of the like nature. 

After going through every Patagräph of the po. 
elamation, with the utmoſt latitude of thought ad 
expreſſion, when the letter came to that part of | 
which denounces threats of revenge and devaſtation 
«£« Thus,” it ſays, “ after, three years of conſtant 
hoſtilities, of a war proſecuted in a manner which 
has aſtoniſhed all Europe, cenſured and reprobate 
by your ableſt ſenators, we are now told that Great 
Britain will no longer extend her mercy towards thi 
country ! 
gut were you able to ſatiate your revengrſd 
appetites, by rioting in ſlaughter and defolatin 
along our ſea-coaſts, it would but more com plett 
rivet our union with France: America would the 
be rendered more dependent on her, and other hi. 
ropean powers, for a thouſand articles, which fe 
might otherwiſe be willing to import from Britain 
This ſtep alone ſeems wanting to completo the run 
of your country.” 
In this manner did the Americans vent themlſelrs 
upon every ſubject that was brought in agitationre 
lating to them. Convinced that all the endeavou! 
of Britain, to reduce them, would be thrown au?! 
they took unbounded liberties with every objec 
wherein ſhe was concerned; and looking upon be 
as an irreconcilable foe, they took a peculiar deligit 
in repreſenting her as utterly undone. 

The inutility of the commiſſion from whichb 
much had been expetied i in England, became di! 
mor 
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more evident. It was with difficulty the Congreſs 


of reſpect, or even decorum. Shortly after the re- 
treat of the Britiſh army to New York, the com- 


that wherein they notified their reſolution to admit 


of the independence of America: but Congreſs re- 
ſolved that no anſwer ſhould be given to it: and, by 
W way of flight, publiſhed the letter and their reſolu- 
tion. | | 
Nor could they, in their private capacity, eſcape 


W their public declarations reflected upon the con- 
duct of France with great freedom of expreſſion, 
the Marquis Fayette conſtrued it as an inſult, which 
he was bound perſonally to reſent. He wrote, ac- 

cordingly, a letter to the Earl of Carliſle, as the prin- 


W plained of the reflections caſt upon his country, de- 
W manding reparation, and challenging that nobleman 
to meet him in the field, with General Clinton for 
his ſecond, 
= From the unreaſonableneſs and impropriety of 
W ſuch a challenge, it was attended with no conſe- 
W quence; and only ſerved to ſhew the ſpirit and zeal 
of that young nobleman for the honour of his coun- 


W inveſted with a public character, to find themſelves 


miniſh their importance. 
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could bring themſelves to treat it with any remnant 


miſſioners wrote a letter to Congreſs, in anſwer to 


of no treaty, without a previous acknowledgement 


the animadverfion of individuals. As they had in 


W cipal member of the commiſhon, wherein he com- 


try. It was, however, a mortification to perſons - 


& called to account in a manner which ſeemed to di- 
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their reſpective warmth in the cauſe they had eſpoul 


 Miſifippi, and came totally unawares upon th: 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Military Operations in America. 


URING: theſe tranſactions in the north u | 
middle Colonies, ſome hoſtilities had take 
place between the people of Georgia and Eaſt Fl 
rida; but as neither of theſe Colonies were poſleſl 


of much internal ſtrength, their accidental incurſion 
upon each others territories, though they indicate 


ed; produced no events of ay material con 
QUENCE. 

An expedition was, however, projected by ti: 
Americans, and PUT carried into execution, in tht 
ſpring of this year. Its intent was to eſtabliſh; 
communication with the Spantſh government 7 
New Orleans, and to pave the way for a reductia 
of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Weſt Florida. 

The perſon entruſted with this expedition Wa 
Captain Willing, a reſolute and enterprizing mai, 
At the head of no very numerous party, but col: 
fiſting of men choſen by himſelf, he fell down th 


Britiſh ſettlements on the eaſt of that river, in 
country that made a part of Weſt Florida; but wa 
ſituated at too great a diſtance to receive any pro 
tection, on this occaſion, from the forces that wet 
ſtationed there. 
The American officer treated them with great ge 
neroſity. Upon ſubmitting to the government d 
the United States, their property remained untouch 
ed; and they were placed upon the footing of al 
thoſe who paid obedience to Congreſs. = 
hi 
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This conqueſt, though of little importance in it- 
ſelf, awakened the attention of the people at New 
Vork, to the ſouthern parts of America. As the 
winter was now approaching, during which it would 
be unadviſable to form enterprizes againſt the 
vorthern Provinces, thoſe in the ſouth became, of 
8 courſe, the moſt eligible objects. | 
Among theſe, Georgia ſeemed to offer the leaſt 
| difficulties, and to promiſe, at the ſame time, great 
advantages from a reduction : it abounded in a pro- 
duction of the utmoſt utility, This was rice, which, 
| in the preſent circumſtances of the Britiſh army, 
was a principal neceſſary of life, and an effectual 
IJ ſubſtitute for a variety of thoſe proviſions which 
they could only receive from Europe. 

Other motives concurred in rendering this at- 
W tempt highly ſeaſonable; the vicinity of Georgia to 
Carolina would, in caſe of its being reduced, open 
an entrance into this latter province, and materially 
W diſturb the commerce it carried on with Europe, to 
the great emolument of America; of which it had 
proved a powerful ſupport fince the cor nencement 
of hoſtilities, by the conſtant and plentiuul exporta— 
ton of its commodities to all parts. 


Colonel Campbell, an officer of known courage and 
ability. He embarked at New York, with a com- 
petent force, under the convoy of ſome ſhips of war, 
& commanded by Commodore Hyde Parker. 

In order to give additional ſtrength to this enter- 
W Prize, it was determined that an attack upon Georgia 


tent, General Prevoſt was directed to advance from 
the fide of Eaſt Florida, where he commanded, 
Vith all the troops that he could collect, leaving 


no more than were abſolutely requifite for the im- 


mediate protection of that Colony. Happily its 
tuation was ſuch, as expoſed it to very little 
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The command of this expedition was given to 


ſhould be made from another quarter. To this in- 


I. 2 | appre- 


N . 
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|  apprehenfions of any attack from the Americans 2 
| this time. 


| The forces that ſailed from New York arrived ; 
| at the entrance of the river Savannah, about the en, n 
df December. In order to obtain information of th 
condition and circumſtances of the place, and th t 
| ſtrength and fituation of the enemy, a party of liph 
| infantry and ſailors were ſent up a creek in flat. bo. f 


tomed boats: they luckily ſeized and brought f f 
two men, by whom they were informed, that t 


Ou nn — 


; batteries that had been erected to guard the rive, : 
; were, from being out of repair, become unſervice { 
| able; that the garriſon was very weak; but thy b 
| troops were hourly expected. 7 
Upon this intelligence, preparations were imme 10 
diately made for a deſcent. The armed veſſels | q 
the way, followed by the tranſports : the water wi U 
ſo ſhallow, that a number of them grounded; bu N 
through the judicious exertions of Captain Sta. 
| hope of the navy, who ſerved as a volunteer up 0 
j this occaſion, this obſtruction was quickly fur 0 
I mounted. The tranſports were got off the flats, ai F 
the troops were embarked in the flat boats, in hid, t 
they rowed up the 11ver, and took their ſtation off ti t 
| landing place. It being dark at their arrival, a 1 
| the enemy appearing by the fires. on the ſhore tok b 
| Prepared for defence, it was found ne to wal 
for the return of day. h 
The place at which it was intended to land ni v 
of great natural ſtrength. Its acceſs was extreme h 
| ditticult; and had it been properly fortified, woull ti 
| have proved impracticable: but it was the on! 
place at which a landing could be attempted: f 
Whole extent of land that lay between it and the i W 7 
of Tybee, at the entrance of the river, conſiſtingi b 
Twamps and marſhes, interſe&ed by deep and lar = < 
CrecKks, im paſſable at the loweſt water, W | 
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The diviſion that lay off the landing place dur- 


3 ing the night, made good its landing at break of 
day. It was commanded by Colonel Maitland. A A 


narrow cauſeway, ſix hundred yards long, and 


BY flanked with a ditch on each fide, led from this ſpot 


to a houſe ſeated upon a high and ridgy ground. 


@ This houſe. Colonel Maitland reſolved inſtantly to 


ſecure: to this purpoſe a body of light infantry 
formed directly, as ſoon as Janded, and moved for- 
wards with all ſpeed, along the cauſeway. On their 
approach to the houſe, they received a heavy tire 
from a party of the enemy, ſtationed on their way, 
by which Captain Cameron, who headed the light 
infantry, was killed. But his men, provoked at the 
loſs of their commander, ruſhed upon them ſo 
quickly, that they had no time to charge again ; and 
were forced to betake themſelves to a neighbouring 
wood, 

Having ſecured the landing place, the remainder 
of the troops came aſhore, and took polt on the 
ground near the houſe at the head of the cauſeway. 
From hence they commanded an extenſive view of 
the country, and could obſerve all the motions of 
the enemy, A large reinforcement was juſt arrived, 


and was at this very time forming in order of battle, 


between the town and the Britiſh troops. 

Colonel Campbell, who deſcried them from the 
height where he was poſted, reſolved to advance for- 
wards and attack them without delay, before they 
had time either to take a more advantageous poſi- 


3 tion, or to fortify that which they had taken. 


Having ſecured his communication with the land- 
ing place, the Colonel led his troops up the main 
road towards the town. On its left he was guarded 
by a thick wood, in a ſwampy ground]; on its right 
ſtood ſeveral plantations, which were occupied by the 
light infantry, which he detached for that purpoſe. 
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impediments of that nature, in the way of the Britiſh 


They were drawn up in exceeding good order, co. 


While Colonel Campbell was making the neceſlary 


ed ſuch intelligence 45 decided at once the fortune 


through which the troops might march unoblcrved 


_ reed, by the Colonel, to march through this path 


wing, and aflail them in the rear. 
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From the many ditches and incloſures, and other 
troops, notwithſtanding they began their move. 
ments early in the morning, it was three 1n the af. 
ternoon before they could clear theſe obſtructions, 
and gain the open grounds. | 
On their approaching the enemy, they found him 
poſted apparently to much advantage. They had 
choſen a ſituation, whereon, if they had been attack. 
ed, it would have been very difficult to force them... 
vered by ſwamps on their right and left; acroſs the 
road, in the centre of their front, between two mat. 
ſby { pots, a deep trench was cut, and about a hun. 
dred yards abreaſt of this trench, a rivulet ran in the 
ſame direction, the bridge over which they had bro. 
ken down : ſeveral pieces of cannon were planted ou 
their flanks and centre, 
This diſpoſition of the enemy chremened an obſti- 
nate diſpute before they could be diſlodged. — 
arrangements for this purpoſe, his good fortune 
threw a negro into his hands, from whom he receiv 


of the day. 

This negro, upon examination, was found to be 
acquainted with a private path through a {wampy 
foreſt, on the enemy's right. It happened fortu- 


nately that the way to this path lay behind a hollow, 


- = _ 
WR. 


by the enemy. 
Upon this intelligence, Sir James Baird was di. 


with the light iofantry, to turn the enemy 8 rigit 


While this movement. was performing, the artil- 
lery was brought up, and formed in the hollow, i 
ſuch a poſition as to be ready, at a proper warning, 
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to be hauled up to the rifing ground before it, from 
whence it would command the right of the enemy, 
and protect the troops in the wood. 
BY As ſoon as Colonel Campbell judged that the light 
W infantry had cleared its paſſage through the path, 
and begun their attack upon the rear, he directed 
W the artillery to move up to the ground in its front, 
and the whole line to advance upon the enemy with 
aul ſpeed : the charge was ſo briſk and reſolute, that 
W they were quickly broken and diſperſed. 
By this time Sir James Baird, at the head of the 
light infantry, had made good his way through the 
W wood, and was proceeding to execute his orders, 
when he met with a body of militia, with cannon, 
drawn up on an advantageous ground, to ſecure the 
right flank of their army from any attack on that 
W quarter : he charged them with ſo much vigour, 
that they were ſoon routed, with the loſs of their 
W cannon. ER, 
WW RKRctreating to their main body, they met it in the 
= utmoſt diſorder and confuſion : the light infantry 
fell upon both, purſued them with great execution, 
and entirely completed the victory. | 
W The ſucceſs of the day was remarkable in every 
reſpect. Before evening the enemy was defeated in 
battle; befides thoſe that were ſlain, amounting to 
about one hundred and twenty, near five hundred 
nere made priſoners, of whom thirty-eight were com- 
miſſioned officers; the capital of the Province, its 
fort, with all its artillery, ammunition, and ſtores, 
= 2 large quantity of proviſions, and all the ſhipping 
n the river, fell into the poſſeſſion of the victorious 
army. BE | | 
I be conduct of Colonel Campbell upon this oc- 
+ cation, did him the higheſt honour ; not only on ac- 
count of the military {kill he had diſplayed, but 
the care he took that no irregularities ſhould be 
= committed by the ſoldiery, . Notwithſtanding the 
5 L 4 American 
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American troops retreated through the town of 82. 
vannah, and many of the inhabitants were in the 
ſtreets, none ſuffered in the purſuit but ſuch as had 


vour of Britain. 
numbers, 
companies of horſe and foot: they were employed 
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arms in their hands, and were found in actual re. 
ſiſtance; and every care was taken to prevent the 
houſes from being plundered. 

It had been determined by the enemy, that if the 


town could not be preſerved, it ſhould, after the ex. 


ample of New York, be let on fire, to prevent its be. 
ing of any utility to the Britiſh troops; but upon in. 
formation of this deſign, the Britiſh commander took 
ſuch effectual ann that nothing of that Kind 
was attempted. 

The ſpirit and activity with which both officer 
and ſoldiers exerted/ themſelves in this expedition, 
was truly conſpicuous. Without horſes to dray 
their artillery, or waggons to carry their proviſions, 
they ſtill found means to purſue the broken remains 
of the enemy's forces, and to —— them to retire 
into Carolina. 

On this ſucceſs of the Britiſh army, many of the 
inhabitants joined the Colonel, and declared in fi- 
They reſorted to him in ſuch 
that he was enabled to form them into 


in patroling the country, and in watching the ene- 
my's motions in the neighbouring province of Ca. 
rolina. 


After thus defeating the united forces of the ad. 


verſe party in Carolina and Georgia, Colonel Camp— 
bell and Commodore Parker were of opinion, that 
this would prove a favourable opportunity to ifſuea 
proclamation, inviting the inhabitants to return to 
their allegiance to the Britiſh government, on the 
terms offered by the Commiſſioners, and to aſſiſt it 
the ſuppreſſion of thoſe who reſiſted it. | 
Their perſuaſion was juſtified by the event: tho 


inhabitants, as ſoon as it was iflued, flocked from 


all 
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all parts of the province to the King's ſtandard, and 


cordially took the oaths, and embraced the proffers 
made to them, 
Further to eſtabliſh the public ſecurity, and 
check every attempt to diſturb the peace of indivi- 
Z duals, pecuniary rewards were offered for apprehend- 
ing of committee and aftembly-men, and others who 
came into the province with an intent to interrupt 


its tranquility, by raiſing inſurrections, or moleſting 


the inhabitants. 

Such was the diligence uſed upon this occaſion 
by the Britiſh commanders, that in the ſpace of ten 
days from the landing of the troops, the whole pro- 
E vince of Georgia was entirely recovered out of the 

hands of the enemy, its frontiers ſecured from inva- 
fion, and ſuch a diſpoſition of the forces formed, as 
effectually ſhut up all the avenues leading from South 
Carolina: its internal government was ſettled at the 
ſame time, on a footing that ſeemed to afford gene- 
ral ſatisfaction to all parties concerned. 

During theſe tranſactions, General Prevoſt wag 
advancing with all the troops he had been able to 
collect in Eaſt Florida. He had a multitude of 
dificulties to encounter on his march: the want of 


proviſions, and the difficulty of procuring them, 


was ſuch, that all his troops, both officers and ſol- 
ders, were conftrained for ſeveral days to live upon 
oyſters only; they ſubmitted to this hardſhip, as 


well as thoſe reſulting from conſtant fatigue, ag- 


gravated by the exceſſive heat of the weather, with 
the moſt exemplary patience and cheerfulneſs.— 
After overcoming theſe obſtructions, they arrived, 
at length, in ſight of Sunbury, the only place re- 
maining to the Americans in Georgia, After a 


ſlight defence, as all communication and hope of 


relief was cut off, it ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and 
General Prevoſt continuing his march, arrived at 
Savannah, 
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Savannah, where the command devolved to him, az 
ſenior officer. 
In the meantime, Count D'Eſtaing had exerted 

_ himſelf ſo diligently at Boſton, that his ſquadron 
was now completely refitted, and in a condition to 
Put to ſea. | 
He had employed the leiſure he had in that city, 
to ingratiate himſelf with the people of that Colony, „ 
by thoſe arts and methods in which the French ar 
ſuch complete maſters. He had flattered them 
with complimentary difcourſes, and laviſhed every 
poſhible commendation on their character and col. 
duct in the preſent conteſt, and eſpecially on the 
eaſure of renouncing their political conneCtion 
with Great Britain, and forming an alliance with A 
France. He gave them frequent treats and enter- 
tainments, wherein nothing was omitted to impreſs 
them with advantageous notions of French taſte and 
magnificence. In one of theſe particularly, which 
was given on board the Languedoc, in order to re- 
commend himſelf the more powertully to his new 
allies, and to ſhow how highly he reſpected their 
alliance, he fixed the picture of General Waſhing: 
ton in the moſt conſpicuous part of the place of en- 
tertainment, in a ſuperb frame, decorated with 
laurels. 
By theſe, and the like methods, he obtained the 
favour and benevolence of the ruling people, and the 
genteeler claſſes; and not a little accelerated the aſſiſ- 
tance he wanted in a variety of reſpects. 
Nor was he unmindful, at the ſame time, of a 
very eſſential part of the commiſſion with which he 
was charged, and which was a material object in 
his expedition to America: this was to revive the in— 
tereſt of France in her ancient Colony of Canada, and 
to excite the people to detach themſelves from the 
obedience to Great Britain, and to return to that 0: 
France, 
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France, or join themſelves to the United States of 


America. : 
In purſuance” of this deſign, a declaration was. 


publiſhed, addreſſed in the name of the King of 
France, to the French inhabitants of Canada, and 
of every other part of America formerly ſubject to 
that crown. | | fi 

This declaration contained the higheſt praiſes of 
the valour of the Americans; it laid before the in- 
habitants of Canada the mortification they muſt en— 
dure in bearing arms againſt the allies of their pa- 
rent ſtate; 1t repreſented to them in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the ties formed by origin, language, man- 
ners, government, and religion, between the Ca- 
nadians and the French; and lamented the misfor- 
tunes which had occaſioned a disjunction of that 
Colony. from France; it recalled to their remem- 
brance the brave reſiſtance they had made during 
the many wars they had been engaged in againſt 
England, eſpecially the laſt; it reminded them of 
their favourite warriors and generals, particularly 
the valiant Montcalm, who fell at their head, in 
the defence of their country: it earneſtly en— 
treated them to reflect ſeriouſly on their diſagree- 
able ſubjection to ſtrangers, living in another hemi- 
ſphere, differing from them in every poſſible re- 
ſpect; who could conſider them no otherwiſe than as 


a conquered people, and would always, of courſe, 


treat them accordingly. It concluded, by formally 
notifying, that the Count D'Eſtaing was authoriſed 
and commanded by the King of France, to declare 
in his name, that all his former ſubje&s in North 
America, who ſhould renounce their allegiance to 


Great Britain, might depend on his protection and 


ſupport. This declaration was dated the twenty - 
eighth of October. | 


Great hopes were conceived of this declaration; 


nor were they ill founded, conſidering the patural 


attach- 
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attachment of all people for the land of their origin, 
Had Count D'Eſtaing ſucceeded in his original de. 
fign, a recovery of Canada, by France, would pro. 
bably have been one of the conſequences, or, at leaf 
an union of it, with their Americay allies, 

But notwithſtanding the failure of his principal 
intent, the Americans confidered his expedition, 
though attended with many diſappointments, as a 
decifive event in their favour. It was one of the 
cauſes that had induced Britain to offer terms of ac. 
commodation; it had occaſioned the evacuation of 
Philadelphia; it had, by neceſſitating the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry to ſend Admiral Byron's ſquadron to the 
coaſt of America, given the French a ſuperiority in 
the European ſeas; it had prevented a detachment 
from the Britiſh fleet at New York from failing to 
the affiſtance of their Weſt India iflands ; it would, 
in all ;cobability, compel the Britiſh troops to 
abandon America, through the deſtitution of ſup- 
plies and reinforcements, which would now be want- 
ed for the defence of thoſe iflands. Theſe were 
great and manifeſt advantages, and amply counter. 
balanced the failures in other reſpects, 

Notwithſtanding the endeavours of Count DE. 
taing to render himſelf and his nation acceptable to 
the NewEngland people, the inveteracy to the French, 
traditionally inherent in the lower clafles, could not 
be reftrained from breaking out in Boſton, in a 
manner that might have been attended with the 
moſt ſerious conſequences to the intereſts of both 
France and America, had not the prudence of the 
magiſtracy interpoſed, on the one hand, and the 
ſagacity of Count D'Eſtaing co-operated on th: 

other. 5 

A deſperate affray happened in that city between 
the populace and the French failors, in which theſe 
were very roughly handled, and had much the 
worſe. A number of them were hurt and W 
an 
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and ſome, it was reported, were killed. By the 
diligent intervention of the ruling men, the tumult 
was appeaſed, and a proclamation was iſſued by the 
Council of State, enjoining the magiſtrates to make 
a ſtrict ſearch after the offenders, and offering a 
conſiderable reward for the diſcovery of thoſe who 
were concerned in cauſing the riot; but it pro— 
duced no effect; and the authors remained conceal- 
ed, if indeed there was any real deſire to bring them 
to light. „ | 5 

In order to obviate any reſentment on the part of 
the French, for the treatment they had received 
from the Americans, the whole affray was imputed 
to ſome Engliſh ſailors and ſoldiers that had de- 
ſerted, and enliſted in the American ſervice. The 
French Admiral was too prudent not to admit the 
idea, and appeared perfectly ſatisfied with that apo- 
logy, and the other meaſures that were taken to re- 
move the evil impreſſions that muſt naturally ariſe 
among his countrymen, for the uſage they met with 
from a people whom they were come to protect 
from their enemies. | | 


Preciſely at the ſame time, a diſturbance of the 


like nature happened at Charleſtown, in South Ca- 
rolina, between the French and American ſeamen z 
but it was carried to much greater extremities : they 
engaged on both ſides with ſmall arms, and even 


with cannon. A number of people were killed and 


wounded, 

This matter was confidered in a very ſerious 
light by the legiſlative body of the province; a 
very confiderable recompence was promiſed for the 
diſcovery of the promoters of this riot; the ſtricteſt 
injunctions were laid on the magiſtrates, and all 
perſons in authority, to exert their utmoſt vigilance 
in diſcountenancing all national reflections againſt 
the natives of France; from whom, it ſeems, theſe 
ots proceeded, 


Theſe 


Tpite of the precautions taken by the more provi. 


penetrating not to perceive it; but the objects they 


they uſed all their influence and ſway among their 


that accidents of this kind might prove the means 
of creating diſſentions of a more extenfive nature; 
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Theſe diſturbances were the unavoidable effe&; 
of untipathy againſt the French, which could not 
eatily be eradicated from the breaſt of a people 
who originated from England, and had, from their 
infancy been bred in a ſtrong averſion to the ancient 
and inveterate enemy of a country which they had 
ſo long been taught to confider as their own. In 


dent and circumſpectful among the Americans, by 
far the major part retained this hatred, and were at 
little pains to conceal it, even upon ſuch occaſions 
az required them to ſuppreſs it for their immediate 
intereſt. | 
Whatever neceſſity they were under to affect 
amity and attachment to the French, this inimical 
diſpoſition to them had taken ſuch profound root, 
that it was only on public occurrences, where the 
united concerns of France and America were in 
ueſtion, that they could prevail upon themſelves 
to diſſemble it. The French themſelves were too 


had in view induced them to paſs over in filence 
many tranſactions highly mortifying to their na- 
tional vanity. As thoſe in authority among them 
were from various cauſes more enabled to exert it 
than perſons inveſted with it among their new allies, 


interiors, to prevent them from ſhowing their re- 
ſentment; and did it ſo effectually, as to leave no 
apprehenſions in the minds of thoſe who preſided 
over the affairs of America, that any ill conſequen- 
ces would enſue from theſe riots. They were con- 
ſcious that their enemies were not without hopes 


and from that reaſon, they were the more earneſt in 
their endeavours to fruſtrate ſuch an expectation. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
Military Operations in the Wet Indies. 


HE ſquadron under the command of Admi- 
ral Byron, atter meeting with a moſt tempeſ- 
tuous paſſage from England, had put into Hali- 
fax; from whence it arrived at New York about 
the middle of September. 45 
His firſt care, on hearing of the French fleet un- 
der Count D'Eſtaing being at Boſton, was to put 


to watch his motions ; but it was ſo terribly ſhat- 
tered by the ſtorms he had endured, that a full 
month was conſumed in repairing it. 

The ſame ill fortune that had attended him ever 
fince his departure from England, ſtill awaited him 
on the coaſt of America. As toon as he was arrived 
in Boſton Bay, he was affailed by a ſtorm, in which 
his ſquadron ſuffered again to much, that it was 
obliged to take ſhelter at Rhode Iſland. | 

While the Britiſh Admiral was detained by the 


ſuſtained, Count D'Eſtaing embraced that oppor- 
tunity of quitting the harbour of Boſton unmoleſted, 
and failing for the Welt Indies, 

The French Admiral, previous to his departure, 
began to feel extreme anxicty from the ſhortneſs 
of proviſions. There had been a great ſcarcity 
= throughout the whole Province of Maſſachuler, 
& owing to the numerous captures of thoſe veflels em- 
ployed in the procuring of corn and flour, of which 
that Colony does not produce a ſufficiency for 
its own conſumption. Had this ſcarcity conti- 
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his own into ſuch a condition, as might enable him 


neceſſity of repairing the damages his ſhips had 


nued, 
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nued, the French ſquadron would have been con. 
pelled to quit Boſton in the greateſt diſtreſs, from 
the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting there any longer, 
Fortunately, both for the French and the Ameri. 
cans, the New England privateers happened to fal 
in with ſuch a number of proviſion- veſſels on their 
way from Europe to New York, as reſtored plenty 
to the whole country: not only the markets were 
freſh ſtocked, but the abundance was ſuch, that the 
8 was enabled to victual the French fleet 
or a twelvemonth. With this ample ſupply, the 
French Admiral left Boſton on the third of Novem- 
ber, and proceeded on his expedition to the ſouth, 


As the object of this expedition was obvious, it 


was incumbent on the Britiſh commander at Ney 
York, to ſend ſuch reinforcements to the Weſt In: 
dies as might counteract it, and put the iſlands be. 
longing to Great Britain in thoſe parts, into ſuch: 
poſture of defence as might effectually protect then 
from the attempts of the enemy. | | 
The circumſtances of the war, and the method 
of carrying it on, had undergone a material chang: 
fince the commencement of the campaign. As the 
ſyſtem of offenfive operations was different from 
what it had been during the two preceding years, 
and did not require the forces to be collected into 
ſo large a body as commonly, it became, of courle, 
_ eafier to employ them in ſeparate detachments; which 
by the rapidity of their motions, as they went b) 
ſea, would be able to make the more effectual and 
forcible impreſſion, from its being ſudden and um 
-Expeated. - - 


This alteration in the ſyſtem of hoſtilities, al. 
forded, at the ſame time, a greater facility of pro- 


viding for the ſafety of the Weſt India iſlands. 4 
ſelection was accordingly made of ſome. of the bel 
troops in the ſervice, to the number of about bn 


thouſand men, who embarked at New York, * 
| | fes 


ES cet of ſixty tranſports; they were commanded by 
ES General Grant, and eſcorted by Commodore Ho- 
E cham, with five men of war of the line, and fome 
= frigates. $ 31 Fre 
EY The protection of the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands 
was, indeed, a buſineſs that admitted of no longer 
delay. Frequent repreſentations had been made to 
the miniſtry by the merchants in England, and the 
poſſeſſors of eſtates in thoſe iſlands, of their defence- 
leſs ſituation, and of the facility with which a very 
EZ little force would be able to reduce them, ſhould 
thoſe hoſtilities break out between Great Britain an 
EZ France, which were now daily expected.  _ 
© This anxiety was further increaſed, by the conti- 
nual preparations that were carrying forwards in the 
neighbouring French and Spaniſh iſlands. Marti- 
nico, the principal of the French Caribbee iſlands, 
EZ was at this period under the government of one of 


the moſt active and enterprizing men that France 


had ever ſent to the Weſt Indies. He was conſtant- 
ly employed in forming projects againſt the poſ- 
ſeſſions of Britain in thoſe ſeas, and longed to ſig- 
nalize himſelf by reducing them to the power of 
V France. RO | | 

Among thoſe iſles that had been ceded to Great 
Britain by the laſt treaty of peace, was Dominico. 
Its ſituation between Guadaloupe and Martinico, and 
commanding a view of both, rendered it an acqui- 
tion of great importance in time of war. It had, 
for that reaſon, been carefully fortified and pro- 
Ez vided with artillery ; but, from ſome unaccountable 


EZ garriſon, | 


bon to the Marquis De Bouille, the Governo' of 
. Martinico above-mentioned. He embarked at M ir- 
unico at the head of two thouſand land- forces, about 
dhe beginning of September, and made a deſcen at 
Vor. III. No. 17. NI Domi 
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neglect, it had nothing that could be called a 


This defenceleſs ſtate of the iſland was W ll 


ES 
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Dominico; where he found no more than one hun. 

dred regulars, and a few companies of militia to op- 
poſe him. The reſiſtance in ſuch "circumſtance; 
could not be great. As all endeavours to preferye 
rhe place were evidently uſeleſs, it only remained 
to Procure as favourable a capitulation as could be 
obtained. 

The Marquis Pe Bouille ated upon this occaſion 
with a moderation that did much honour to his cha 
racter. He granted every demand that. was made; 
the garriſon were treated with all the honours of 
war, and the inhabitants ſecured in the poſleſſion of 
all their property, of every denomination : ther 
were allowed to retain their internal government i 
all its forms; no change was to be made in th: 
laws or the adminiſtration of juſtice. If at the te: 
mination of the war the iſland ſhould be ceded t 
France, they were to have the option of retaining 
their preſent ſyſtem of government, or of conform. 
ins to that eſtabliſhed in the French iſlands. The 
only alteration they-experienced, was, the transfer: 
ing their obedience from Great Britain to France, a. 
they were left in the unmoleſted enjoyment of al 

their rights, both civil and religious. 

The Marquis De Bouille obſerved this capitul 

tion with the ſtricteſt fidelity: no kind of plunde 
or irregularity was permitted. As a recompenc 
tor their ſervices upon this occaſion, he diſtribute! 
a pecuniary gratification among the foldters anc 
volunteers who had Nee bim N tl 
&pedition. 
One hundred and fixty - four pieces of excellen 
cannon, and twenty-four braſs mortars, were toi 
on the fortifications and in the magazines of tis 
and, beſides a large quantity of military {torts 
The French th emſelves teſtified the utmolt ſurprit 
at finding fuch-a number of warlike preparations 
with ſo tew hands to make any ule of them. 
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ES The only thing wanted was a garfiſon: this defi- 
BS tiency was amply ſupplied by the Marquis De Bou- 
lle. Senſible of the importance of the conqueſt he 
had made, he left a garriſon, on his departure, of 
fiſteen hundred of the beſt troops he had. 

= When the news of the loſs of Dominico was 


W thoſe who had ſo often remonſtrated againſt the 
ſmallneſs of the force provided for the defence of 
that and the other iſlands. The general indignation 
B it excited appeared the more juſtly founded, as the 
importance of this iſland was clearly underſtood, from 
e uncommon attention that had been beſtowed in 
W fortifying it. Why the principal requiſite, a ſuffici- 
ent military force, had not been ſtationed in a place 
ol ſuch conſequence, was a matter of univerſal aſto- 
JJ 
In aggravation of the grief that was felt upon this 
occaſion, Admiral Barrington lay, at this time, no 
further off than Barbadoes, with two ſhips of the 
W line and ſome frigates : his orders were to remain 
in that ſtation till he feceived further inſtructions. 
Hie waited, accordingly, two months without re- 
ceiving any, or even being apprized that hoſtilities 
had commenced between Great Britain and France! 
As ſoon as he was informed of the attack upon 
Dominico, he thought himſelf no longer bound to 
W remain paſſive for want of inſtructions, and failed 
vith all poſſible ſpeed to its affiftance. The force 
le had was fully ſufficient to have fruſtrated the at- 
tempt, had it been practicable for the garriſon to 
have prevented the French troops from making a 


barington's ſuperiority in ſhipping, as he could, on 
bearing of his approach, retire in a few hours to 
2 Martinico ; and the Admiral had no troops to attack 
boſe that now were maſters of the iſland. 
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W brought to England, it revived the complaints of 


eſcent; but that being effected, the Marquis De 
Fodille had nothing to apprehend from Admiral 
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| Notwithſtanding the arrival of Admiral Barring 
ton deterred the. French commander. from making 
any further enterprizes at the preſent, the ſucceſs he 
had met with was an ample reward for his activity. 
The poſſeſſion of Dominico by the Engliſh, had bro. 


ken the chain of communication between the French 


Wands, in a manner that expoſed them to a mult. 
plicity of inconveniences, eſpecially in time of war, 
This recovery of it, at {fo critical a ſeaſon, reſtored 
them to their former ſituation, and greatly embar. 
rafled that of the Engliſh iſlands. 

On receiving intelligence of the capture of Do. 
minica by the French, Sir Henry Clinton was con. 
vinced of the immediate neceſſity of ſending the 
ſpeedieſt ſuccours, to prevent any further diſaſter, 
It was become the more indiſpenſable, from the un. 
fortunate detention of the ſquadron under Admin 
Byron to be refitted, in conſequence of the deli. 
ment it had received in the ſtorm before Boſton. 
The danger to which the armament deſtined for 
the Weſt Indies would be expoſed, was obvious. 
The French ſquadron was hourly expected to {ai 
from Boſton ; and its track being the tame as of that 


which was preparing to fail from New York, it was 


much to be apprehended. the former might fall in 
vith the latter. The occation, however, was {0 
pretiing, that it was determined to diſpatch it at all 
Bazards; | 
But che good fortune of hls fleet was fingular 
It failed from Sandy Hook the very day on which 
the French {quadron, under Count D'Eſtaing, took 
es departure from Bolton. As their deftination vs 
the ſame, they failed in a parallel dire tion dur? 


great Part of the voyage, very near each other; bu 
Happily for the Britih lleet, without Knowing ant 


thing of their proximity. To complete this goal 
tertune , + violent ſtorm aroſe, which ditperied the 
a TECH Tquadron, and drove it fo ich a dan, 
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zs prevented its falling in with the fleet under Com- 
modore Hotham. He arrived ſafely at Barbadoes, 
and joined Admiral Barrington before the Count 
D'Eſtaing had reached any of the iſlands. 1. 
It was immediately determined to ſeize this cri- 
E tical opportunity, and to attack, before his arrival, 
the iſle of St. Lucia, lying to the north-weſt of 
Barbadoes, and in fight of Martinico. To this pur- 
poſe General Meadows, with a body of light in- 
| fantry and grenadiers, was diſpatched to make a 
deſcent at a bay called Cul de Sac; where he land- 


by the Chevalier De Micoud, the French com- 
mandant of the ifland, with a body of regulars and 
the militia. Notwithſtanding the advantages of the 
ground where he was poſted, the General quickly 
forced him to retire, with the loſs of his artillery ; 
and ſeized upon a battery at the entrance of the har- 
J... , eumnd 5G: PT 
= The way being thus cleared for the remainder of 
the forces, they landed, under General Preſcot, and, 
joining with thoſe under General Meadows, they ad- 
ranced together towards che chief place in the iſland. 
The French commandant made the beſt defence he 
as able; but was obliged to retreat before the ſu- 
periority of foree that attacked him. 1 
As faſt as the enemy retired from their poſts, they 
vere occupied, and put in a ſtate of defence with the 
umaſt expedition, as if the immediate neceſſity of 
taking theſe precautions had been foreſeen. | 
| General Meadows had, by this time, taken pof- 
ſeſſion of a poſt of great importance, called Vigie, 
commanding the north fide of Carenage Harbour. 
Jeneral Sir Henry Calder, with a ſtrong body, was 
ſhationed at the landing- place, to preſerve che com- 
munication with the fleet. From thence he ſent 
ſexeral detachments to ſeize the poſts on the adja- 
I —— "T2 cent 
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ed accordingly on the thirteenth of December. The 
| heights on the north fide of this bay were occupied 
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it | cent mountains that commanded the ſouth fide & 


| Cul de Sac Bay. 
[ Ihe utility of theſe meaſures. appeared much 
= ſooner than it had been imagined. Scarce had they 
MK been accompliſhed, when a large fleet was diſco. 
if yered, ſteering towards the iſland. It conſiſted: g 
| the ſquadron. commanded by Count D'Eftaing, « 
ll tended by a great number of frigates, privateers, an 
tranſports 3. on board of which was embarked. a foto 
of no leſs. than nine thouſand inen. They wer 
chiefly regulars, drawn from the garriſons of the 
MW French iſlands, or brought from France in his om 
i ſhips. They had been waiting for him at Mari 
I nico, where they had been collected by the Margu 
De Bouille after his capture of Dominico, in boꝶe 
of being able, in conjunction with the troops unde 
Count D'Eftaing, to make a conqueſt of all, or mut 
of the Britiſh iflands, before ane pon: coul as 
rive for their protection. 

The French Admiral was now in ble way to the 
Grenades, with which he meant to begin his oper 
tions, when he received information of: the captur 
of St. Lucia by the ſquadron under Admiral By; 
rington. This he conſidered as a welcome intel. 
gence, as he doubted not, from his great and dec 
five ſuperiority of naval and military ſtrength, i 
defeat with facility. the Britiſh+force at that iſland 

As it was the whole of what they had in the Wd 

5 Indies, it afforded him the higheſt ſatisfaction h: 
it was collected in one place; and he flattered himſl 

he ſhould have it in his power to take ſuch meaſur 

as would ſecure an intire capture af both the ia 
and ſhipping. . 
In lo 3 he haſted withal aue 
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a for the Britiſh 1 it drew 3 
vening as he approached the iſland ; and he thought 
t molt adviſable, from his ignorance of its pofition, 
and the general ſituation of the Britiſh forces ON 
W (hore, to put off any attack till next day. 

W This afforded leifure to Admiral Barrington to 
W make the neceflary diſpoſitions to encounter the 
I enemy. The whole night was employed in warp— 
ing the tranſports into the bottom of Cul de Sac 
Bay (where they would lie out of all danger) and 
nin forming the ſhips of war into a line at its en- 
8 trance. His ſquadron was compoſed of one ſhip of 
ſeventy- four guns, one of ſeventy, two of ſixty- 
W four, two of fifty, and three frigates. . On the two 
points of land, at the entrance ol the Bay „batteries 
were planted. 53 

Jo the north of Cul de Sac Bay lies another, 
called Carenage; a place much more convenient and 
W {ccure than the former, - Hither it was, upon that 
account, the Britiſn Admiral intended to have mov - 
ed wich his whole fleet, had he not been prevented 


by the ſudden appearance of the French. . 1 
Count D'Eſtaing, who knew the advantages * Wo 
5 this bay, reſolved to take poſſeſſion of it, in "order ll. 
6 prevent his being anticipated. To this purpoſe, 1 
on the next morning, he ſtood in for it wich his tb. 
| AE whole fleet ; but on his approach he received ſo * 
beavy a fire from the batteries, which, had been i 4 
ſeized by the Britiſh troops, that he was compelled 1 1 
do ſheer off. His on thip, the Languedoc, ſuf— | ih 
« WT fered moſt on this occaſion. This unexpected re- - 
A ſtance at a place which they ſtill thought their =! 
on, threw the French {quadron into much confu- | 1 
don; it bore away, and remained ſome time inac- . 1 
15 tire. After recovering from chis ſurprize, Count 


D. Eſtaing bore down in a line of battle on che Bri- | 
| tiſh ſquadron in Cul-de Sac Bay. Here a warm en- | 4 
W 8:gement enſued; but he met with 1g firm and de- | 
8 Oo) termined 
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termined a refiſtance, chat he was compelled to re. 


tire. 

This firſt attack Was de at deie reh in the morn. 
ing: it was renewed at four in the afternoon, whey 
it laſted longer, and the French made a heavier fire 
than in the morning, but with no better ſucceſ;: 
they were obliged to withdraw 1 in great diſorder, and 
with no little damage. 

This was a ſevere difappointment to a man of 
Count D'Eſtaing's high ſpirit; and who looked upon 
a total defeat and capture of the Britiſh ſquadron a 
a certainty. On the next morning he ſtood i 
again towards the bay, apparently with an inten. 
tion to make a third. attack; but, after forniing his 
line, and ſeemingly preparing to engage, he ſul. 
denly ſtood off again, and came to an anchor tha 
evening in Gros Het Bay, o the north of that d 
Carenage. | 

Between this latter and this former lies another, 
called Choc Bay. Here the French Admiral, dur. 
#4 ing the night and in the courſe of the next mom. 
„landed all his troops; reſolving to make a v. 
Fo. attack upon the Britiſh ſquadron from the 
Heights in the neighbourhood of Cul de Sac Buy, 
He had propoſed a bombardment of the whole feet 
from thoſe heights; and wasadvancing with all ſpecd 
to occupy them for that purpoſe, when he found 
them already poſſeſſed by the detachments unde! 
Sir Henry Calder. 

Diſappointed in this _xoafacion, he chen deter 
mined to make an attempt upon the corps ſtationel 
under General Meadows on the peninſula call 
Vigie, which forms the northern fide of Carenag 
Bay. This corps had thrown up an intrenchment 
acroſs the iſthmus Joining that peninſula to tit 
main iſland, Count D' Eſtaing divided his army | 
two parts: the one to attack this intrenchment, tit 
| ner to obſerve tlie motions of the detachment 
una 
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under Generals Grant, Preſcot, and Calder, and to 
prevent em irgm giving ſuccour to General Mea- 


dows. 
The body with which he indes to aſſault the 


ſoldiers in his army, about five thouſand in num- 
ber. They marched to the attack in three columns; 
the right, commanded by the Count D' Eſtaing; the 
center, by an officer of the celebrated name of Lo- 
vendal; and the left, by the Marquis De Bouille. 
The corps under General Meadows, did not excęed 
thirteen hundred men; but they were a part of thoſe 
intrepid troops that had {0 greatly fignalized chem- 
ſelyes in America. 

As the French advanced to the attack, their flanks 


been erected on that fide of Carenage Bay which is 
oppoſite to the peninſula. They preſſed onwards 
with great ſpirit and impetuoſity. The Britiſh 
& troops, according to orders, permitted them to come 
up to the very intrenchments without firing; when 
E they made a heavy and well- directed diſcharge, that 
did moſt dreadful execution — they then received 
them at the point of the bayonet. Notwithſtanding 
the French continued the affault with the moſt un- 
daunted reſolution, they were repulſed everywhere 


W diſtance to recover themſelves. 

hey then returned to the charge with no leſs: in- 
trepidity than before; and were again received with 
the ſame cool and determined courage: the ſlaughter 
was renewed, and they were again thrown 1 into diſ- 
order, and compelled to withdraw. 

Not diſcouraged by this ſecond repuſe, they ral- 
; lied, and made a third charge; but the deſtruc- 


that they were ſoon broken and thrown into ſuch 
e that they could land their ground no 
— ; 


troops on the peninſula, was compoſed of the beſt 


lay expoſed to the fire of ſeveral batteries which had 


with terrible laughter, and obliged to retire at ſome 


tion. made in the two firſt had ſo weakened them, 


— —— — —— 
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longer; and were forced to make a retreat with tl; 
utmoſt precipitation. 

They were ſo completely Fa RO that they le 
their dead and wounded in the field of battle; and 
were 9bliged to afk permiſſion to inter the firſt and 
carry off the laſt ; which was granted them, on con. 
dition theſe ſhould be conſidered as priſoners, 
The conduct of General Meadows on this men. 
rable day, diſplayed ſuch profeſſional ability, as ob. 
tained him the higheſt commendation both of friend 
and enemies. It was acknowledged by the French 
officers, that they had never been witneſſes of a mor 
able and ſoldier- like defence. Nor was his perſona] 
bravery leſs conſpicuous : : he received a wound in 
the very commencement of the action; but woull 
neither withdraw, nor ſuffer it to be dreſſed, till i 
as entirely over 
The loſs of the Fuench, in killed. and wounded, 
damn tel to no leſs than ſiſteen hundred men, b 
[their own account. This exceeded the number d 
thoſe they attacked by two hundred. It ſhows, tha 
though they were repulſed, it was nat till they had 
made every effort ef which valiant ſoldiers are c. 
pable. A proof of the eagerneſs and determinatioi 
-With which they made their attack, was, that ſeventy 
of their gronadiers were killed within che innen 
ments in the firſt charge. 
Some of the very beſt troops in the Brizif and 
French ſervice Were engaged on this day. It 150 
eraggeration to ſay, that thoſe who came tron 
America had not their ſuperiors in the world. Thoſe 
- whom Count D'Eftaing brought from France, were 
known to be chofen men. They both ſuſtained the 
military reputation of their reſpective countries 
in a manner that reflected equal honour upon bod. 
The attack and defence were conducted with a mag: 
nanimity and contempt of danger worthy of tt 
high- ſpirited character of both nations. 4 
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The expectations of the French and Americans 
had been raiſed ſo high upon this occaſion, that they 
| entertained no doubt of the total deſtruction of the 
Britiſh military and naval power, and the conſequent 
reduction of every ifland _ poſſeſſed in the Welt 
Indies. 

Elate with theſe hopes, a crowd of French and 
American privateers had joined Count D' Eſtaing 
from various quarters, and were hourly encreaſing, 
with the view of partaking 1 in the conqueſt and the 

foil. 
a Certain! it is, chat, notwithſtanding the great loft 
he had ſuſtained in * late action, he had a formi- 

dable force ſtill remaining. Beſides his ſquadron 
of twelve ſhips of the line, he had now ten frigates 
and ſeveral other ſhips of force; and his land- forces 
were much more numerous than the Britiſh troops 
on the iſland. | 

With theſe advantages he made no further at- 
tempt for jts recovery, though he remained aſhore 
during the ſpace of ten days after the engagement. 
From this inaction, the Britiſh commanders began 
to imagine that his intention was to form a block- 
ade, with a view to cut off ſupplies, and compel 
them to ſurrender for want of proviſions; but to 
their great aſtoniſhment, he embarked his troops in 
the night of the twenty - eighth of December, and 
failed to Martinico on the following day. 

As ſoon as Count D- Eſtaing had left the iſland, 
the commandant and principal inhabitants defired 
to capitulate. The favourable terms granted to the 
inhabitants of Dominico, induced the Britiſh com- 
manders to act with the ſame ſpirit of indulgence 
and moderation. The conditions were ſuch as the 
inhabitants had every motive to be ſatisfied with, 
conſidering they were entirely at the diſcretion of 
the enemy : but they were dictated by that ſpirit of 
emulation not to be putdone 1 in courteſy and genero- 


ſity, 
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fity, which has of late years ſo honourably charac. 
terized the reciprocal conduct of the Britiſh and 
French nations in the midſt of their hoſtilities. 5 
This was the ſecond diſappointment the Frenc 
Admiral had met with, contrary to his own and the 
general expectation, which was certainly well found. 
ed. But thoſe who had formed ſuch ſanguin: 
hopes from his enterpriſing diſpoſition, and the 
force he carried out with him, did not 3 
conſider the men he would have to contend with 
both by ſea and land. They were ſuch as ſeemel 
peculiarly fitted for the arduous taſks which the dif. 
ficulty of the times impoſed upon them, and, happily 
for their country, were completely qualified to fact 
thaſe many trials in which its ue — 
bad now involved it ſo unive: Wa MAILED 
J | 
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REAT Britain was now placed in ſuch a 
fituation as ſhe had not experienced during 
the courſe of many centuries : ſhe was now alone, 
and unaſſiſted, to contend with the greateſt power 
in Europe; while, on the other ſide of the Atlantic, 
& ſhe had to combat with the united ſtrength of her 
E Colonies. In this perilous conteſt, ſhe had not only 
E theſe avowed and open enemies to reſiſt, but the ſe- 
W cret enmity of almoſt all Europe to countera&. 


7 
4 " 


But what chiefly aggravated the calamity of her if 
ſttuation, was the domeſtic diſunion under which » 
W ſhe laboured more than at any other period fince the | c 
civil wars during the laſt century. The kingdom 1 
was full of diſcontent, and the parties that oppoſed 1 
each other, did it with a virulence and acrimony 1 
that ſeemed to threaten it would at laſt terminate in | A 
W actual violence, Ab : 1 
in this embarraſſed and diſtracted ſtate was the | | b 
W Britiſh nation when the French miniſtry took up i 
arms in favour of America. The eyes of all Europe i 
= were now turned upon this iſland ; ſome, with an oy 
anxious curiofity, to behold by what means fhe 9 
would extricate herſelf out of ſuch a complication 1 


$ of difficulties ;* but moſt, with a ſecret defire to ſee Mt 
ber cruſhed. bencath the weight of the burthens and 

W bardſhips that fate ſeemed to have aſſigned to this 
b period of her exiſtence. \ = : 
The war ſhe had been waging with her Colonies, 
bad, in the ideas of her numerous enetnies, nearly 
W <cxhauſted her reſources. To the enormous debt 
nnn 5 which 
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which the proſecution of the preceding war had fy 
largely contributed to accumulate, ſhe had, in th, 
courſe of no more than three years hoftilities on the 
continent of North America, added the immenþ 
ſum. of between thirty and forty millions. In what 
manner ſhe would be able to continue ſuch ruinoys 
expences, on the acceſſion of the formidable enemy 
the would have to encounter, was a matter not eaf 
to conceive. It was looked upon as impraQicahle 
by her enemies; and it was from that perſuaſion 
they were forming thoſe clandeſtine confederacies, 
through. which they flattered themſelves to over. 
whelm her at once, and put a final and decifive 
period to that power of which their jealouſy had 
ſo long envied her the poſſeſſion. 

What induced numbers throughout the Euro. 
pean nations to look upon her ruin as inevitable, 
was the very greatneſs of her ſpirit, and the inflexi 
bility with which it was apprehended ſhe would per: 
fiſt in maintaining her ground againſt al} her foes 
It was impoffible, in their opinion, thus affaulted 
from ſo many quarters, that ſhe would be able to 
bear, much leſs to repel the blows that would be 
given her by ſuch powerful adverſaries. They con. 
cluded, of courſe, that after a valiant, but fruit; 
reſiſtance, ſhe would fink under the repeated efforts 
of ſuch a potent combination, and be reduced to! 
ſtate of humility and weakneſs, unprecedented it 
ber hiſtory ſince the formation of her various part 
into one kingdom. 
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Her fituation was ſingular in various reſpeds; 
ſhe was divided at home; ſhe was engaged in wi 
with a large body of her own ſubjects, in anothe! 
part of the world; her ancient enemies were pte. 
paring to attack her at her own doors, and ſhe hal 

not a ſingle ally. FIR ß + 
The means of facing this mukiplicity of trial 
were not, however, ſo much wanting as it Wi 

general 
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generally apprebended abroad. The commerce of 
dhe nation ſtill contiuued to flouriſh, in deſpite. of 
all obſtructions ; the circulation of buſineſs at home 
retained nearly its uſual activity, and the revenue 
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WS as but little impaired. 9 
BY The great deficiency was that of unanimity. The 
nation abounded in men of the moſt eminent abili— ZI 
ties; but they differed in almoſt every point that 
W was brought into diſcuſſion, without enquiring into 
the motives that led them to oppoſe each other with 1 
W {uch inflexible violence. It was certainly to this 
BW unhappy diſpoſition of the times one may ſafely at- 
tribute the readineſs with which all the enemies of 
WE Britain confederated againſt her. 
BY The nation at large called for unanimity in their 
W rulers; and, without adverting to former errors, 
W were warm in their deſires and requiſitions for a re- 
viral of that ſpirit, and thoſe exertions, which had 
always characteriſed it in time of danger. They 
ſeemed to be willing to overlook all paſt miſcon- | 
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duct, on condition of acting henceforth with vigour 
and deciſion ; and of ſhowing the enemies that were 
chreatening the kingdom on every fide, that it was 1 
able to make head againſt all their efforts. 9 
W The very greatneſs and diffuſion of the enmity 1 
profeſſed againſt this country, inſtead of depreſſing 'k 
he ſpirit of its inhabitants, ſeemed, on the con- '» 
trary, to have raiſed it to a higher pitch than uſual. 0 
he naval claſſes, eſpecially, were animated with the bs 
firmeſt hopes of rifing ſuperior to all the endeavours 0 
of the foe to overcome them on their own element. -. 
Various were the meaſures ſaid to be in conſulta- 1 
* tion at this critical period : the detaching of Ame- 
rica from France was, as being the moſt deſirable, 
obviouſiy the chief. But the commiſſion appointed 
or that purpoſe, afforded little expectation of ſuc- 
eis. When it was reflected, that France offered 
whatever America could demand, either for the ſe- 
. | curiry 
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| indiſputably have been a ſure and ready method of 
terminating all differences; but a meaſure of this 


with very beneficial conſequences, and faved thi 
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ing as the people of this country (nothing mor, 


it would ſhow they were determined, at all events 
upon a total ſeparation. Were this to be the cat, 
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the Colonies, and obſerve a ſtrict neutrality ; bu 
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curity of her independence, or the advantages 
her commerce, the terms ſent out by the Comm. 
ſioners appeared totally inadequate to the procuring 
of a reconciliation, © K 1 80 

An acknowledgment of this independence would 


nature was inadmiſſible in a great and high-ſpirited 
nation. Doubtleſs it would have been attendel 


nation many lives, and immenſe treaſures; bu 
thoſe who propoſed it could not deny, that it would 
injure that reputation of courage and magnanimit, 
for which the Britiſh nation had ſo long been r. 
nowned. n Yak £8. 910 | 
This meaſure was therefore rejected as inglorion, 
and unworthy of the councils of this kingdom 
The proffers made to the Americans were adjudged 
reaſonable; they placed them upon the ſame foot 


in juſtice, - could be defired) ; if they were refuſed, 


Britain could not abſolutely ſubſcribe paſhvely u 
ſuch a treatment without infamy. Her honour 
would then require that ſhe ſhould ftrive with he 
urmoſt might to reduce her refractory ſubjects, u 
the one hand, and to obtain reparation on the othe, 
from thoſe who had inſulted her ſo glaringly, as! 
aſſume their patronage and protection. 

It was during ſome time, in contemplation to d- 
viſe ſome expedient to induce France to abandon 


this ſoon appeared a forlorn hope. Great Brita 
had no inducement of ſufficient weight to prerall 
upon France to relinquiſh the ſyſtem ſhe had put 
ſued with ſo much ſteadineſs ever fince the breaking 
out of hoſtilities in America. No ns f 
| | | 7 55 ech 
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5 deed, could in the nature of things, prove an equi- 
Lalent to the diſmemberment of the Britiſh empire. 
WE The French knew their intereſt too well, to depart 
WS {om the! . which they had ſo ſucceſsfully. 
W :ccompliſhed. It was now become their prin- 
W cipal ſtudy to prevent Great Britain from undoing 
W what they hag been ſo ſolicitous to bring about; 
and the completion of which was conſidered as the 
greateſt blow that could poſſibly have befallen their 
ancient and moſt formidable rival. 0 | 

= The honour, and perſonal character of thoſe who 
drected the affairs of France, were no leſs deeply 
W concerned in adhering to the engagements formed 
W with the Americans. , In this matter, both the re-- 
W putation and intereſt of that kingdom were too 
W cloſely bound together; to diſcover the leaſt glimpſe 
W of any method of dtawing them out of the track 
W they had hicherto fo advantageouſly purſued: | 
= In this ſeaſon of danger, the City of London ap- 
W proached the throne with an addreſs, upon the un— 
W ccrtain and _ alarming ſituation of public affairs: 
W the flile of it was equally elegant and pathetic. It 
W rccapitulated with great force; the unhappy mea— 
W fuces by which the nation had been gradual'y 
brought to its preſent difficulties; it expreſſed 
long apprehenſions of the inefficacy of the conceſ- 
bons that were intended to be tranſmitted to Amc= 
ia; but fill recommended the moſt earneſt attc1 - 
on and endeavours to put as ſpeedy an end as po- 
WE ible to ſo calamitous a conteſt, | 
It was not only the deſire of the City of London, 
bot of all the realm, to fee the termination of this 


W kind were becoming daily more fruitleſs, A few 
ocknowledgment of the independency of America 


Wor the part of France, orders were iſſued by that 
Court for the ſeizure of all the Britiſh veſſels in the 


unfortunate quarrel. But all expectations of this 


Ways after the French ambaſſador had ſignified the 
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ports of that kingdom. This was done in conſe. 
quence of the meſſage ſent from the King to boy 
Houſes of Parliament on receiving that notification, 
and of the addrefles which that «apes of had pr 
duced. | 

Theſe orders were followed by others of: a Grail 
kind in England; but little damage accrued to th 
mercantile intereſt on either fide of the water. As 
approaching rupture was equally ſuſpected in both 
countries, the commercial intercourſe between then 
had much decreaſed; and there were few trading 
veſſels employed reciprocally by either. 

But an event which decided at once the neceſſiy 
of embracing the moſt vigorous meaſures, was the 
determination taken at'the Court of France, to re. 
cogniſe in due form, and in the face of all Europe, 
the ſovereignty of the United States of Americz, 
This was done by giving a public audience at Ve- 
ſailles to the three American Deputies who had 
negociated and figned about a month before, the 

treaties of alliance and commerce between Franc 
and the Britiſh Colonies : theſe! were Doctor Frank: 
lin, whoſe name, long before well known in Ev. 
rope, was now become more celebrated than exet. 
The ſecond in this commiſſion was Mr. Silas Deane, 
a gentleman of acknowledged abilities; and the 
third was Mr. Arthur Lee, who had ſo ably fuy- 
ported the cauſe of his countrymen in England, 
under the fignature of Junius Americants. 

They were received by the King of France n 
quality. of Ambaſſadors from tlie United States d 
America. They were introduced to his preſenct 
with all the formalities uſual on ſuch occaſions; 11 
they were treated with the ſame reſpect and bono 
that are paid to. the Ambaffadors of crowned head 
This memorable event. took plice on the twenh. 
firit day. of RO} one thouſand ſeven hundred 3nd 
leventv- eight. IH 
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F tranfaction of this nature was too mortifying 
to the Court of Great Britain, for that of France 
to doubt in what manner the news of it would be 
teceived. denſible what the conſequenees muſt 
W neceffarily prove, it immediately turned its whole 
attention, to the arrangement of thoſe vaſt prepara- 
tions it had been making, with an eye to thoſe mea- 
ſures they were now to ſupport. 

only object in univerſal contemplation. The con- 
duct of France left no alternative: Her coaſts were 
lined with troops, and her harbours were filled with 
ſhips of war; and the wiſhes of the whole French 
W nation ſeemed unanimous for a trial with Britain 
W ivhich of the two countries ſhould enjoy the ſove- 
%%% 
= Phe militia were now drawn out and embodied 
ments were formed, where equal propottions of the 
regular troops were intermixed with them; the ut- 
moſt care and aſfiduity. were exerted to inure them 
W to the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; they were kept in con- 
W ftant exerciſe and practice of all that could be learn- 
ed of the ſcience of war, ſhort of real action. The 
W proficiency they made was aſtoniſhing ; expert judges 


W {crvice, the militia were in nowiſe inferior to them. 
Still, however, the nation placed its principal 
eeliance on its ancient and natural defence, its navy 
and ſeamen, It was with much concern they be- 
held that great bulwark of the kingdom in a far leſs 
W flouriſhing ſtate than the criticalneſs of the times 
demanded. The indiſpenſable neceſſity of provid- 
Jing tor the immediate preſervation of the army 
In America, and the diſtant poſſeſſions of Britain, 
bad occaſioned a diminution of its naval force at 
bome, which enabled the enemy to appear 1n the 
Me. - Channel 
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. England, war now evidently appeared the 
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W through all the counties in England. Encamp- 


ere of opinion, that, thoſe officers and ſoldiers 
among the regulars excepted who had ſeen actual 
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out the whole kingdom. The national pride could 
not with patience endure the _ of any equality 


coaſt of North America under Admiral Byron, a 


in its naval preparations at this port: They wer 
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Channel with a confidence to which they were lirtl | 
uſed. 

. parliamentary complaints of the neglect of 
the navy, were now renewed by the peopte through. 


at ſen in that enemy, whom much blood and 
treaſure had been profuſed to Teduce to an infetio. 
rity. Never, it was afferted, had this iſland ſtood 
in ſo much need of a powerful” naval force; and 
never had it, ,on the eve of any war, been found! in 
ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs upon that element; without 
the command of which, it could not Pretend to be 
In any real ſecurity. 

Happily; the commanders to which the fleet wa 
to be entruſted, were men of acknowledged bravery 
and experience, The chief in command was Ad. 
miral Keppel, an officer who had ſerved with great 
diſtinction, and acquired uncommon reputation 
during the laſt war. Admirals Sir Roberr Harlan 
and Sir Hugh Palliſer ferved under him : both of 
them officers of undoubred courage and capacity, 

Arriving at Portſmouth towards the end of March, 
Admiral Keppel exerted himſelf. with ſo much in 
duſtry and diligence, that, excluſive of thoſe ſhip 
which it was found neceſſary to difpatch to the 


fleet of twenty ſail of the line was got in complete 
readinets by the beginning of June, and ten mor 
in a forward ſtate of preparation. 

At the head of this fleet, Admiral Ke ppel fall 
from. Portſmouth on the thirteenth of Jails in orde 
to protect the return home of the vaſt number d 
commercial ſhipping expected from all parts of th 
world, and at the fame time to watch the motion 
of the French fleet at Breft. be he 

France had been at an immenſe care and expend 
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W &.ch as left no doubt that ſhe had ſome great object 
n immediate contemplation. The province of 
W Britanny, in which that port is ſiutated, was full of 
troops, and a large quantity of tranſports were in 
readineſs in the ſeveral harbours around its coaſt. 

= 0On the arrival of the Britiſh fleet off the coaſt of 
France, two French frigates approached it, in order 
to make their obſervations. Notwithſtanding no 
formal declaration of war had taken place, yet the 
E hoſtile circumſtances both kingdoms were in to- 
| wards each other, ſuperſeded all confiderations of 
chat nature; and the neceſſity of obtaining intelli- 
gence of the ſtrength and poſition of the enemy, 
rendered it indiſpenſable to ſtop them. 

Theſe two frigates were the Licorne, of thirty- 
W two guns, and the Belle Poule, of twentyeſix, In 
WW conſequence of a ſignal to give chace, the Milford | 
W frigate overtook the Licorne towards the cloſe of 9 
W the day, and requeſted the French Captain to come 
under the Britiſh Admiral's ſtern. Upon his refuſal, 
a hip of the line came up, and compelled him to 


3 


. 


come into the fleet. . 
Next morning, the Licorne ſeeming by her mo- uf 
& tions to be altering her courſe, a ſhot was fired 15 

| acroſs her way, as a ſignal for keeping it. Here- * 
upon, ſhe diſcharged a broadſide, and a volley of N 
ſmall-arms into the America, of fixty-four guns, 0 
chat lay cloſe to her, and immediately ſtruck. The ; # 
behaviour of the French Captain was the more it 
| aſtonifhing, as Lord Longford, Captain of the Ame- 1 
ca, was at that inſtant engaged in converſation . 
with him, in terms of ſuch civility, as excluded i 
all ideas of ſuch treatment. The roughneſs of this | Wl 
3 behaviour was not however returned, though it cer- | tl 
tainly merited a ſevere chaſtiſement. bi 


| The Arethuſa frigate, of twenty-ſix guns, com- 
manded by Captain Marſhall, with the Alert cutter, | bf 
was meanwhile in purſuit of the Belle Poule, that 15 
N 3 was 4 
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was alſo accompanied by a ſchooner. He purſuzd 
the French frigate till they were both out of fight 
of the fleet. On his coming up, he informed the 
1 French Caprain of his orders tq bring him to the 
"1 5 Admiral, and requeſted his compliance. — This be. 
i" ing refuſed, the Arethuſa fired a ſhot acroſs the 
Belle Poule ; ; Which ſhe returned with a diſcharge 
of ler broadfide. The engagement thus begun, 
continued more than two houts, with uncommon 
warmth and fury. It being the firſt action ot a war, 
which both parties looked upon as the moſt } impor. 
tant and deciſive that had ever been waged between 
the two nations at ſea, they equally exerted all their 
{kill and valour, in order to obtain the honour o 
being victorious in this firſt trial. 

The Belle Poule was greatly ſuperior not only in 
number (a ſuperiority the French always have) 
but in the weight of her metal : her guns were al 
# tivelve-pounders ; thoſe of the Arethuſa only fix. 
1140 Notwithſtanding this inferiority, , ſhe maintained {6 
1 geeſperate a fight, that the French frigate ſuffered a 
much greater loſs of men than the Engliſh, The 
uy | ſlain and wounded on board the former, amount. 
1.708 ed, by their own account, to near one hundred; 00 
i board the latter, they were not half that proper 
th, tion. 
11 Captain Fairfax, in the Alert, during the engage. 
9 ment between the two frigates, attacked the French 
i}; ſchooner ; which being of much the ſame force, the 

l diſpute continued two hours with great bravery ol 
"1} both“ ſides, when ſhe ſtruck to the Engliſh cutter. 
4 | | ne Arethuſa received ſo much damage, that ſhe 
0 

| 

| 


became almoſt unmanageable : the Captain en 
deavoured to put her into ſuch a poſition as {0 
continue the engagement z but was unable to do i. 
Being at the ſame time upon the enemy's coaſt, and 
cloſe on the ſhore, the danger of grounding in ſuc 


A ituation , obliged bim o ach with the more Caution, 
qr a 
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a5 it was midnight. The Belle Poule, in the mean 
time, ſtood into a ſmall bay, ſurrounded with rocks, 
where ſhe was protected from all attacks, She had 
ſuffered ſo much, that the Captain, apprehending 
that ſhe could not ſtand another engagement, had 
reſolved, in caſe he found himſelf in danger of one, 
to run her aground; but her fituation prevented any 
ſuch attempt; and as ſoon as it was daylight, a num- 
ber of boats came out from ſhore, and towed her in- 
to a place of ſafety, 5 
Such was the iſſue of the firſt engagement of this 
W war. It took place on the ſeventeenth of June. 
W Notwithſtanding the evident and great ſuperiority 


46 7 
1 
o 2 


on the ſide of the French, this action was extolled 


W by them as a proof of fingular bravery, and the ac- 
W count of it received wich as much triumph as if it 
had been a victory. All France reſounded with the 
We praiſes of the officers and company of the Belle Poule, 


and repreſented them as men who had retrieved the 


W honour of France, ſo much impaired at ſea by the 
We defeats of the laſt war. „„ 

= The court of France was too prudent not to coun- 
tenance this general enthuſiaſm. Rewards and pro- 
W motions. were beſtowed on the commander and offi- 
ceers of the Belle Poule ; the widows and families orf 
We thoſe who had fallen in the action were liberally 
3 penſioned, as well as the wounded ; and a pecuni— 
We 47 gratification was diſtributed among the ſeamen. 
It was thought a neceſſary policy in the beginning 
Ti of a war of ſuch importance, to hold out confiderable 
ewards to thoſe who fignalized themſelves. The 
We 'oyal munificence, on this occaſion, was extremely 
Velbtimed among a people, who exceed all others in 
be alacrity with which they enter upon any enterprize 
1 that is accompanied with ſplendor. It excited an 


1 


continued throughout the whole war. The effects 
W 0: it were viſible in that improvement of their naval 


"98 


cmulation among all the naval claſſes in France, that | 
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engagement with the Belle Poule, another frigate fel 


tocruize, in order to intercept the trade from theStra 


twelve frigates. This was in every reſpect a mol 


ſkilfolneſs, which became obſervable in a depree 
unprecedented | in any former period, ; 
On the eighteenth of June, the. day tollowing the 


in with the Britiſh fleet; and was captured by the 
Admiral's orders, on account of the behaviour of 
the Licorne: yet he did not think himſelf autbo. 
Tifed to detain their merchantmen. Several of them 
paſſed through his fleet unmoleſted, notwithſtand. 
ing a report was prevalent, and generally credited a; 
not being ill founded, that the frigates he had 
ſeized were, together with the Belle Poule, ſent ou; 


with that from Spain and Portugal, amounting 0 
near eighty ſail, and which were at that time 
hourly expected in thoſe latitudes, on their retun 
home wards. 

The capture of theſe French friputes produced 
ſuch intelligence to the Admiral, as proved of the 
utmoſt importance, at the ſame time that it was 
highly alarming. He was informed that the flet 
at Breſt conſiſted of thirty-two ſhips of the line, and 


fortunate diſcovery, as he had no more with hin 
than twenty ſhips of the line, and three frigates 
'The ſuperiority of the enemy being ſuch, as neither 
{k1ll. nor courage could oppoſe ih his preſent « ale 
cumſtances; and as the conſequences of a deten 
muſt have been fatal to this country, he thovgit 
himſelf bound in prudence, to return to Portſmout 
for a reinforcement. 
He arrived at this port on the twenty-ſeventh of 
June, and remained there till the ſhips from tie 
| Mediterranean, and the Spaniſh. and Portuguel | 
trace, and the ſummer fleet from the Weſt Indi 
coming home, brought him a ſupply of ſeam, 
and enabled bim ro put to ſea again, with an addr 
tion of ten ſhips of the line. But ſtill there was! 
5 | ges 
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great deficiency of frigates, owing to the great num- 
bers that were on the American ſtation, and the ne- 
ceſſity of manning the ſhips of the line preferably to 
all others. 9 5 . 
The court of France did not fail to repreſent the 
engagement between the Belle Poule and the Are- 
thuſa, and the ſeizure of the other frigates, as a 
breach of the peace on the fide of Great Britain, 
Orders were accordingly iſſued out for making re- 
prifals on the ſhipping of Great Britain; and, to en- 
courage the ſeafaring claſſes, a new regulation in 
regard to the diſtribution of prize-money was pub- 
lithed throughout France, more favourable to the 
generality than thoſe that had been formerly ob- 
lerved. of | 1 
France having thus proceeded to every length that 
could be done, it was judged neceſſary in England 
to follow her example, by making the ſame arrange- 
ments as uſual in the cafe of captures, and iſſuing 


, *./ * 


letters of marque. 


In the mean time, the preparations at Breſt being 


fully completed, the French fleet put to ſea on the 


eighth of July: it conſiſted of thirty-two fail of the 


ne, befides a large number of frigates. Count 
= DOrvilliers commanded in chief. The other prin- 
& cipal officers in this fleet, were Counts Duchaffault, 


A 


De Guichen, and De Grafle ; Monficur De Roche 


choart, and Monſieur De la Motte Piquet. In order 
to animate the fleet, and to ſhew the greatneſs of the 
objects propoſed by the war, and how much it relied 
on the courage and exertions of its officers and peo- 
ple, the Court had ſent a Prince of the blood royal 
to ſerve on board this fleet; this was the Duke of 
Chartres, ſon and heir to the Duke of Orleans, firſt 
Prince of the blood royal of France, in the collateral 
line, He commanded one of the diviſions of this 
fleet in quality of Admiral. ——— : 

h f On 
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On the ninth day: of July, the Britiſh fleet fail 
out of Portſmouth 1 in three diviſions ; the firſt con. 
manded by Sir. Robert Harland, the third by $; 
Hugh Pallifer, and the center by Admiral Kenn, 
accom panied by Admiral Campbell, an officer gf 
great courage and merit. 

The French had been informed that the Bri 
fleet- was greatly inferior to their own; which wy 
put too true at the time when they received this i. 
formation. Being yet unapprized of the reinforg 
ment it was returned with, the French Admin 
failed at firſt in queſt of it, intending to attack j 
While! in the weak condition it had been repreſent 
to Din 
As the Britiſh Admiral was equally intent on con. 
ing to action as ſoon as poihble, they were not lag 
before they met. On the twenty-third of July, tie 
came in ſight. But the appearance of the Brit 
ſnips ſoon convinced the French Admiral of his ni. 
take; and he immediately determined to avoid and. 
gagement no leſs Fapriouſly than he had eagei 
fought it before. 

Herein he was favoured by the approach of n1ght: 

all the Britiſh Admiral could do on his fide, ws 
to form the line of battle, in expectation the enemy 
would do the fame. During the night, the wit 
changed ſo favourably for the French, as to gie 
them the weather-gage. This putting the cho: 
of coming to action, or of declining it, entirely Ui 
their own power, deprived the Britiſh Admirald 
the opportunity of forcing them ro engage, as | 
had propoſed, 
There ſtill remained me bones of compaſiix 
this purpoſe. A gale had ariſen during the nigh 
which blew ſo freſh, as partly.to diſperſe the Frend 
fleet: two of their capital ſhips were driven ſo fn 
8 to leeward, that they could not come up with th 
| mill 


* 
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nain body. The Britiſh Admiral, who. r now plainly 
| perceived that the enemy was ſtudious to avoid 
bim, reſolved to avail himſelf of the ſituation, of 
theſe two ſhips, to bring on a general engage · 
ent. 

; To this intent, he made his utmoſt efforts to cut 
Zoff and capture theſe ſhips, not doubting but the 
| French admiral would give him battle ſooner than 
ſubmit to ſo great a loſs, without endeavouring to 
prevent it: but ſuch was the fixed determination 
to riſk no general action, that the two French ſhips 
were left wholly. to extricate themſelves dy their 
on exertions. They had the good fortune to eſcape; 


French fleet ; which; by the ſeparation of theſe two 
was reduced to an equality, in point of wmber; 
with the ſhips of the line in the Brit: fleet. 


W the option of coming to action; but conitently ex- 
W cried their utmoſt care and induſtry to avad it. — 
[The Britiſh fleet continued the ,whole time beating 


IJoill manifeſted in this purſuit, the Britiſh Admiral 
had the mortification to ſee his endeavours. contin- 
Wally cluded by the vigilance and precaution of the 
Wenemy not ro loſe the leaſt advantage thatwind and 
Wircather could afford. | 

The motives which influenced the French to de- 
ine coming to action, were the daily ex pectation of 
W: ffrong reinforcement, both of ſhips of the line and 
Wrigates, and the hope of intercepting, by means of 
heſe latter, the commercial fleets which muſt paſs 
Whrough the track they were ſtationed ir, on their 
Way to the Britiſh | ports, A defeat would have fruſ- 
rated all theſe hopes, and put an end at once to all 


ers | RS recal 


but they were not able to effect a rejunction with the | 
During the ſpace of four days, the ench had 


up Aae the wind, evidently with a reſdution to 
attac them. But notwithſtanding the vigour and 


3 adeay ours of this Kind, * obliging the French. to 


. 
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recal tho'e frigates, as they would no longer retain 
the power of protecting them. 

TheBritiſh Admiral was thoroughly aware of theſe 
motives, and laboured, of courſe, with all his might 
to compel them to an engagement ; wherein, if w. 
occelshil, they would be deprived of thoſe adyy. 
tages, of which they muſt uaavoidably remain h 
potlefian, at any rate, till that could be rough 
about. 

The poſition of the French fleet was at this tine 
ſo critical, that no time was to be loſt in forcig 
them to alter it, From the multitude of their ff. 
gates, they occupied an immenſe track of ſea, ai 
formed a chain that guarded, as it were, all the 
avenues to the coaſt of Britain. 

In the mean time, the perjodical return of ty 
fleets from the Weſt India iſlands, and of as man 
from the Eaſt Indies, was now looked for, The li 
of theſe, or a part "of them, would have provel1 
grievous blow, from their immenſe value and th 
number of n they had on board. 
Theſe were powerful reaſons to urge the Brick 
admiral to the moſt unremitting purſuit of tic 
French fleet ; but being to windward, and cautioul} 
maintaining the weather gauge, the French fl 
continued to defeat all his endeavours, and to ket 
at ſuch a diſtance, as made it impracticable to put 
ſue them to any effect, while the wind continued 
the preſert quarter, and they remained as unwillig 
to be approached. 

The chace laſted in this manner till the twent) 
ſeventh of July. Between ten and eleven in the 
morning, an alteration of wind and weather occil- 
oned ſeveral motions in both fleets, that 8 
them, unntentionally on the part of the French 
and chiefly through the dexterous management ofth 
Britiſh adniral, ſo near each other, that it was it 
longer in heir power to decline an engagement. 


The 
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= This was fo repugnant to the intent of the French, 
mat they neglected nothing to dilappoint the hopes 
W cow entertained, of bringing them unavoidably to 
addon. As they could not defeat this hope intirely, 
W they reſolved, however, to fruſtrate it in part, by 
W cogaging in ſuch. a manner, as ſhould leave the 
W contclt undecided. | 
Both fleets were now. on the- ſame tack ; had they 
boo remained, the Britiſh fleet on coming up with 
W the French, would have had an oppor.u.ity of a 
| fair engagement, ſhip to ſhip; which would hardly 
W have failed of proving very deciſive. But this was 
W a mannerof combating quite contrary to the wiſhes 
| of the French Admiral: Inſtead of receiving the 
Britiſh fleet in this poſition, as ſoon as he found that 
an action muſt enſue, he directly put his ſhips on the 
contrary tack, that ſailing i in oppoſite directions, they 
might only fre at as they paſſed by each other. By 
this means, A cloſe and ſide- long 8 would be ef- 
fectually evaded. 
Having taken this reſolution, which? it was utterly 
out of the Britiſh Admiral's power to defeat, as ſoon 
| 25 the van of the Britiſh fleet, conſiſting of Sir Ro- 
bert Harland's diviſion, came up, they directed their 
fre upon it; but at too great diſtance to make any 
W inpreffion : the fire was not returned by the Britiſh 


W tips, on the other hand, till they came cloſe up to. 
the enemy, and were ſure of doing execution. In 
© this manner they all paſſed cloſe along-ſide of each 
other, in oppoſite directions, making a very heavy 
and deſtructive ,fire. 

The center diviſion of the Britiſh line, having 
| paſſed the rearmoſt thips of the enemy, the firit care 
of the Admiral was to effect a renewal of the en- 
Lagement, as ſoon as the ſhips of the different fleets, 
yet in action, had got clear of each other reſpec- 
tively. Sir Robert Harland, with ſome of the ſhips 
of his 1 had already tacked, and ſtood to- 
wards 
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wards the French; but the remaining part of t 
fleet had not yet tacked, and ſome were dropped i 
Tleeward, and repairing the dama ges they had receing 
in the action. His own ſhip, the Victory, had ſy, 
fered too much to tack about inſtantly ; and had}, 
done it, he would have thrown the ſhips aſterng 
jj EIT ooo, 
As foon as it was practicable, however, the Vidtr 
wore, and ſteered again upon the enemy, befy 
any other ſhip of the center divifion 3 of Which 


CS &# # + i 4&4 


not above three or four were able to do the ſan, 
The other thips hot having recovered their ſtatin 
near enough to ſupport each other on a renewal d 
action, in order to collect them more readily fo 
that purpoſe, he made the fignal for the line of bu. 
tle bed. ons Ce Ra 
It was now three in the afternoon ;* but the ſhips 
of the Britiſh fleet had not ſufficiently regained thei 
ftations to engage. The Victory lay neareſt th 
enemy, with the four ſhips above mentioned, ail 
ſeven more of Sir Robert Harland's divifion. , F hel 
twelve were the oaly ſhips in any condition for in. 
mediate ſervice; of the others belonging to the 
center, and to Sir Robert Harland's diviſion, the 
were a great way a-ſtern, and five at conſiderable dil 
tance to leeward, much diſabled in their rigging. 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, who commanded the rear dit 
ſion during the time of action, in which he behav 
with ſignal bravery, came of courſe laſt out of it; and 
in conſequence of the Admiral's fignal for the lin, 
was to have led the van on renewing the fight; but 
his diviſion was upon a contrary tack, and ei 
J 8 
|. The French, on the other hand, expecting d- 
rectly to be re- attacked, had cloſed together in tack 
ing, and were now ſpreading themſelves into a lite 
ot battle. On diſcovering the poſition of the Britii 
ſhips that were fallen to leeward, they Knee 
| 1000 


good towards them, in order to cut them off. This 
W obliged the Admiral to wear, and to ſteer athwart the 
enemy's foremoſt divifion, in order to ſecure them ; 
W gircting at the ſame time, Sir Robert Harland to 
W frm his diviſion in a line aſtern, in order to face the 
enemy, till Sir Hugh Palliſer, could come up, and 
enable him to act more effectually. 1 


eward ſhips, was now drawing near the enemy. As 


made a ſignal for all the ſhips in that poſition to come 
into his wake: Sir Hugh Palliſer repeated this fig- 
nal; but it was unluckily miſtaken by the ſhips of 


which they did accordingly; but as he ſtill remain- 
ed in his poſition, they retained theirs of courſe. 

| This non-compliance with the Admiral's ſignals, 
vas unfortunately occafioned by the diſabled con- 
dition of ſome of the ſhips in Sir Hugh Palliſer's di- 


"ſeverely in the engagement, as to be at the preſent 


„„ . 85 a 
la the mean time, the Admiral having effectually 
ſecured the ſhips to leeward, and the French having 
formed their line, it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
Jexett himſelf with all ſpeed for the formation of his 
| own. Sir Robert Harland was directed to take his 
F [ation a-head, and the fignal repeated for Sir Hugh 
Pallifer's divifion to come into his wake; but this 
lgnal was not complied with, any more than a ver- 
| dal meſſage to that purpoſe, and other ſubſequent 
ignals for that diviſion coming into its ſtation in 
the line, before it was too late to re commence any 
operations againſt the enemy. an ee 

The French continued drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, but did not ſhow any inclination' to renew the 


upon 
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The Admiral, in moving to the protection of the 


3 Sir Hugh Pallifer ſtill to continued windward, he 


| his divifion, as an order to come into his own wake; 


Vvigon. His own ſhip, the Formidabſe, had ſuffered 


| ture abſolutely unfit for action, and almoſt unma- 


unck themſelves, meaning no more than to act 
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time. To this purpoſe, three of their ſwifteſt ſailing 


break of day; but it was too late to purſue them, 
they were only diſcernible from the maſt- heads d 
the largeſt ſhips in the Britiſh fleet. The three ſhips 


greater ſpeed. 


upon the defenſive, though they had it in thei 
power to engage whenever they thought proper du. 
ring the whole courſe of the day. In the night 
they took the determination to put ir wholly out o 
the power of the Britiſh fleet to attack them a ſecond 


veſſels were fixed in the ſtations occupied (uring 
the day by the three Admirals ſhips of the reſpedir: 
divifions, with lights at the maſt-Heads, to deceire 
the Britiſh fleet-into the belief that the French fl 
kept its poſition, with an intent to tight it nent 
morning. P rotected by this ſtratagem „the remain. 
der of the French fleet drew off unpereeived a 
unſuſpected during the night, and retired with al 
ſpced towards Breſt ; they continued this retreat th 
whole courſe of the following day, and entered thi 


port in the evening. 3 1 
The diſcovery of this departure was not made il 


that had remained with the lights were purſued; bu 
the veſſels that chaced them were ſo unable to ond. 
take them, from the damages they had received i 
the preceding day's engagement, that they wen 
quickly recalled from the purſuit. | 

In the mean time, the fituation of the Britiſh flet 
did not allow it to keep its preſent ſtation, with a! 
reaſonable hope of making an impreſſion on the ent 
my, whoſe ſhips, though conſiderably damaged in 
their. hulls, had ſuffered much leſs in their ſails ar 
rigging, and conſequently could move with myci 


ba pony oy, Fy . We ef ow a oO 
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This conſideration induced the Admiral to make 
the beſt of his way to Plymouth, as being the nearek 
port, in order to put his fleet into proper condi 
to return in queſt of the enemy 1 

. 


21 


The killed and wounded on board the Britiſh fleet 
in this memorable action amounted to ſomewhat 
more than five hundred : but the French, it has 
been afferted, on grounds of great credibility, loſt 
near three thouſand ; this appears the leſs improba- 
ble, from the conſideration that the French in all 


their naval engagements, aim principally at the 


maſts and rigging, and the Engliſh chiefly at the 

body of the ſhips. 2 : 
Notwithſtanding it was clear beyond a doubt, 

that the French retired from the field of battle, in 


order to evade another engagement, yet the utmoſt 


ains were taken by the French miniſtry to per- 
ſoade the people that they had obtained a victory; 
but the means they employed to palliate their flight 


into Breſt, were too weak and futile to impoſe even 


upon their beſt wiſhers in Europe. 
A circumſtance in this action, which was not 


called in queſtion, was, that the French officers and 
failors diſplayed a degree of {kill and ſeamanſhip in 
the management of their veſſels, which the oldeſt 


perſons in the Britiſh fleet declared they had never 
ſeen any example of before among the French.— 
Various were the cauſes to which theſe improve- 
ments in naval matters were attributed; but the 
moſt natural is, the uncommon attention and aſſi- 
duity beſtowed upon their marine by thoſe who 
prefided over it, from their foreſeeing how neceſ- 
lary it would be in the proſecution of thoſe defigns 
which were become the principal objects of their 
politics, 

Such was the iſſue of the fight between the Bri- 
tiſh and the French fleet, on the twenty-ſeventh of 
July, ſeventy-eight. Admiral. Keppel hoped to 
have made it © a proud day to England;“ ſuch 


were his own words: but from a variety of cauſes; 


equally needleſs and odious to mention, it proved 
the ſourſe of a moſt fatal contention, which filled 
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it took its ſtation off Breſt, to give the French 
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the nation with complaints and jealouſies and ex. 
cited animofities, that are not even extinct at this 
ns 

The ſkill and valour diſplayed on the fide of the 


- Britiſh officers and ſeamen in this engagement, waz 


remarkable. They fought the enemy, and attacked 
them under many diſadvantages. The French fleet 
was cloſe and compact, and drawn up in ſuch a 


manner, as to enable everyſhip to be well ſupported; 


the Britiſh fleet, on the contrary, from the deter- 


| mination of the enemy not to engage without com- 
pulſion, was obliged to bear down upon them in de. 
tached and unconnected. parts, expoſed to a great 


ſuperiority ,of fire. Under ſuch circumſtances, no- 
thing but an uncommon degree of profeſhonal abi 


lities, and extraordinary exertions of courage, could 


have overcome the difficulties under which they l. 
boured, and obtained thoſe advantages of which the 


French were but too conſcious, Their ſeizing the 


very firſt opportunity that offered to make a retreat, 
together with the ſolicitude and ſpeed with which 


they effected it, made it manifeſt how much they | 
dreaded theſe advantages would, on a ſecond en. 
gagement, have been improved into a complete 
victory, . ' 


Admiral Keppel having taken the determination 
to return home, for the purpoſe of repairing the 
damages of his fleet, left a ſufficient ſtrength to 
guard the entrance of the Channel, and diſperſe the 


French frigates that had been cruiſing there pre- 
vious to the action. Moſt of them left their ſta- 
tions in conſequence of it, which was a further 


proof how little they conſidered it in the light of 
any ſucceſs. _ 


As ſoon as the Britiſh fleet was refitted, it put to 
ſea with the ſame intent and endeavour as before, 
to ſeek and engage the enemy. To this purpoſe, 


al 
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an opportunity of making good their boaſt of hav- 
ing defeated the Engliſh in the preceding fight. 
But the French fleet kept the ſame diſtance as be- 
fore, and as ſtudiouſly ſhunned a meeting. Inſtead 
of cruiſing in the Channel, or on its own coaſt, it 
roceeded to the latitude of Cape Finiſterre, where it 
plied to and fro during the remainder of the ſeaſon, 
leaving the Bay of Bifcay, and the track to the 
French ports, open to the depredations of the Bri- 
tiſh cruizers and privateers. 
The conſequence of this management of its ma- 
rine, was, that France was ſubjected to ſuch loſſes, as 
excited univerſal clamour and indignation through- 
out the kingdom. Its trade, from every quarter of 
the world ſuffered in a degree unprecedented in any 
W former war. The number of captures made upon 
dhe French was prodigious; and what was an addi- 
W tional aggravation, they chiefly confiſted of the moſt 
rich and valuable part of their ſhipping. 
The trade of England, on the other hand, was 
protected in ſo extenſive and effectual a manner, 
that no loſs of any conſequence was ſuſtained. The 
ſeas in the neighbourhood of Great Britain enjoyed 


totally different from what the enemies of this coun- 
try had promiſed themſelves, on the opening of the 
_ hoſtilities between France and Great Britain. 


a ſecurity much beyond the expectations that had 
been formed at the beginning of the campaign, and 
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CHAP. XLL 


Tranſaftions in the Eaſt Tndies—Loſſes and diſap 
ointments of the French, 


1778. 


\HE notification given by the Court of France 

of its acknowledgment of American indepen. 

dence, was juſily confidered as a declaration of war, 
In conſequence of a well-grounded perſuaſion, that 


a quarrel would now enſue between the two King. 


doms, as extenſive in its operations as their reſpec 
tive power could make it, it was determined in the 
councils of the Engliſh Eaſt India Company, as ef- 
ſentially concerned in ſuch a diſpute, to put its poſ- 
ſeſſions into a ſtate of ſecurity with all poſſible ſpeed, 
and at the ſame time to attack thoſe of France, 
without waiting for any further formalities. 

A reſolution was accordingly taken to act vigor- 
ouſly and deciſively in India, and to purſue imme- 


diate meaſures for the reduction of the principal 
ſettlements of the French in that country, before 


they could receive notice in France of the defigns 
that were adopted for that purpoſe in England, 
The inſtructions diſpatched to this intent, were 
conveyed to their deſtination with ſuch rapidity, 
and at the ſame time with ſo much ſecrecy, that a 
competent force was prepared at Madras, under 
General Monro, and took poſſeſſion of a poſt within 
four'miles of Pondicherry, towards the beginning 
of Auguſt, without the French Eaſt India Com- 
pany having received the leaſt intimation of this 
deſign, or their officers in the Eaſt Indies being ap- 


prized of it, before It was begun to be carried into 
execution. 


As 


As ſoon as the reinforcements were arrived in- 
tended for the proſecution of the ſiege, the place 
was cloſely inveſted. On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, 
the Britiſh troops advanced within cannon-ſhot of 
the town, and ſeized a thick planted hedge, that 
ſerved as an outfide fence to the fortifications, which 
it ſurrounded on every fide; this confined the garri- 
ſon to the town, and deprived it of all inland com- 
munication- Don og 
In the beginning of September, the befiegers re- 
ceived a complete ſupply of artillery, and of other 
ſtores. A reſolution was then taken to attack the 
place, both on the northern and ſouthern fide ; and 
the trenches were opened on each accordingly. 
Before the commencement of the fiege of Pon- 


block it up by ſea. It conſiſted of a ſhip of ſixty 
guns, one of twenty-eight, and one of twenty, a 
Hoop, and an armed Eaſt Indiaman: it was com- 
manded by Sir Edward Vernon, On his arrival off 
that place, he fell in with a French ſquadron under 
Monſieur de Tronjolly. It was compoſed of a ſhip 
of ſixty-four guns, one of thirty-ſix, one of thirty- 
two, and two armed Eaſt Indiamen. Both ſquad- 
rons maintained a warm engagement during the 
ipace of two hours; but, notwithſtanding their 
ſuperiority, the French withdrew; and made the 


fit. This engagement took place on the tenth of 
Avaſt. OD 

Contrary winds and currents obliged the Britiſh 
ſquadron to leave that ſtation for ſome days. Upon 


was diſcovered ſtanding out of Pondicherry, appar- 
ently with a deſign of engaging. Sir Edward Ver- 
non prepared accordingly for action, not doubting 


would induce the French commander to exert him- 


03 _ 


dicherry, a ſquadron had been ſent from Madras to 


beſt of their way into Pondicherry, in order to re- 


recovering it on the twentieth, the French ſquadron 


but the preſervation of ſuch a place as Pondicherry, 
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ſelt to the utmoſt in its defence. He approached zz 

| near as he could to Pondicherry, and came to an 

anchor in the road during the night; but in the 
morning the French ſquadron had diſappeared.— 

The French commander had taken the opportunity 

of night to de part, and had accompliſhed his intent 

3 | with ſuch expedition, that he was, at day-break, ty. 
tally out of ſight. 

Ibis departure of the French ſquadron enable 
Sir Edward Vernon to block up Pondicherry by fe, 
and to cut off all ſupplies of proviſions, and ſue. 
cours of any kind from that quarter. ' The garriſon, 

| though left to themſelves, reſolved, however, to 
I make as long and obſtinate a defence as their cir 

cumſtances would poſhbly enable them. They com- 
poſed a body of three thouſand men, of whicha 
| third conſiſted of Europeans, They were command. 
ed by Monſieur de Bellecombe, an officer of great 

I! bravery. 

1 On the twenty eighth of September, the beſiegen 

| began to fire upon the town : their batteries were 

mounted with thirty pieces of heavy cannon, and 

if twenty-ſeven mortars. They were no lefs vigor- 
ouſly anſwered by the fire of the befieged, who 
were poſſeſſed of a very numerous artillery, amount- 
ing to no leſs than three hundred pieces. 

The approaches of the beſiegers, and the work 
they were carrying on, met with great obſtruction 
from the heavy and frequent rains which fall at this 
ſeaſon of the year in that climate, They proceed. 
ed, however, with ſo much induſtry and ſpit, 

| thar, about the middle of October, they began to 
Prepare for an attack on the body of the place.— 
They conducted both their attacks on the north 
and on the ſouth- ſide of the town with ſuch ſucces, 
that they were meditating a general aflault, to aſfil 
wherein, a large body of ſeamen and marines were 
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But they were prevented from carrying this de- 


day before the intended attack : it filled the ditches, 
and greatly damaged the floats that had been con- 
ſtructed to paſs them. Theſe damages, however, 
were ſoon repaired, and every preparation renewed 
for a general ſtorming of the town. | 
By this time the garriſon was greatly reduced : 
the vigorous reſiſtance they had made had coſt 
them near a third of their number, in killed and 
wounded; and the remainder did not appear, upon 
calculation, ſufficienty numerous to withſtand the 
aſſault of near ten thouſand men, of which the army 
of the beſiegers ſtill conſiſted, after deducting what 
they had loſt on their fide fince the commencement 
of the ſiege. . 
Theſe confiderations induced the French Gover- 
nor, on the fixteenth 'of October, the eve of the 
projected aſſault, to offer to ſurrender the town on 
terms of capitulation. His propoſal was readily 
complied with ; and he obtained the moſt generous 
and favourable conditions that could be granted 


ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, It was agreed that 
the European troops ſhould be ſent home to France, 
and the ſeapoys and other country troops diſband- 
ed: the honours of war were paid to the garriſon, 
and, as a teſtimony of eſteem and reſpe& for Mon- 
ſieur de Bellecombe, the regiment of Pondicherry 
was permitted to retain its colours. as 
The public ſtores, and whatever belonged to the 
government and the French Eaſt India Company, 
were delivered up; but every individual was allowed 
to keep his private property. 5 

In this manner were the French diſpoſſeſſed of 
their principal ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies. The 


joſs of the beſiegers did not amount to one thou- 
ſand men. | 
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When the intelligence of this, and various other 
loſſes in that part of the world, was brought to 
Europe, it created great diſſatisfaction in France, 
and ſtruck all its well-wiſhers with aſtoniſhment, __. 
They ſaw her power totally annihilated in India, 
and all thoſe vaſt projects which had been forming 
in reſpect to that country, entirely fruſtrated. 
Both the French and their abettors began now to 
abate df thoſe ſanguine expectations they had in- 
dulged a few months before, Inſtead of that high 
hand with which France had promiſed itſelf to 
act in every quarter of the globe, it had been uni. 
formly diſappointed every where: inſtead of bring: 
ing ruin upon Great Britain, its own ſubjects were 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, by the daily and pro- 
digious loſſes attending every branch of their com- 
merce. The failures among the merchants were 
continual and alarming ; the ſea-ports and trading 
towns were full of complaints, and the people in ge. 
neral as heartily reprobated the meaſure of declar- 
ing in favour of America, as they had been eager be. 
fore in eſpouſing its cauſe. 
The caſe of Great Britain was the very reverſe: 
the immenſe treaſures reſulting from her commerce 
were ſafely depoſited in her harbours ; ſhe had lol 
lictle of what the uſual balance of her trade brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; and that which ſhe carried on 
in the different parts of Europe, had met with but 
an inconſiderable check. | ” 
That of France, on the contrary, proſpered na 
where; her Weſt India iſlands had ſuftered heavily, 
from the deprivation of innumerable articles want. 
ed for the proſecution of their moſt neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs, and their very ſubſiſtence. The calculatio! 
on the loſſes ſhe had ſuſtained by the capture of he: 
homeward- bound ſhips and fleets, amounted, a0. 
cording to her own confeſſion, to between four anc 
five millions ſterling. 
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such were the firſt fruits of the alliance that 
France had formed with America. The very dif- 
ferent ideas that filled the minds of men on its firſt 
formation, from thaſe with which they were now 
occupied, ſerved to embitter and aggravate every 
calamity that was felt by the people of France.— 
The very policy that had projected this union was 
called in queſtion, and repreſented as erroneous. 
The Americans were no longer that favourite nation 
for the aſſiſtance and relief of which the public was 
once ſo ready to enter the liſts againſt their oppreſ- 
ſors; they were now conſidered as an artful and de- 


trigues, found means to engage in their quarrel a 
generous and ſpirited nation, that had in this in- 
ſtance been blinded to their real intereſts ; and over- 
perſuaded that they could not conſult them more 
effectually than by embracing the preſent opportu- 
nity, afforded by the conteſt between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, of ruining their ancient rival, by 
eſpouſing the cauſe of theſe latter. 5 
But inſtead of accompliſhing the ruin of this 
rival with that facility and promptitude that were 


tunes and difgraces almoſt every where, An iſland 
or two excepted, of ſmall conſideration, they had 
been either foiled or diſappointed in every. under- 
taking they had formed, either abroad or at home. 
 D'Eftaing, whoſe exploits had been anticipated in 
the imagination of every man in France, had aban- 
doned the coaſt of North America, without being 
able to make the leaſt impreſſion upon the enemy. 


where, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his naval 
and military force, he was defeated both by ſea 
and land, On the coaſt of France they had re- 
treated before the Britiſh fleet, after pretending to 


in 


ſigning people, who had, by their artifices and in- 


held out as infallible, they had met with misfor- 


He had ſpeeded ftill worſe in the Weſt Indies, 


hare beaten it, But that now appeared, what it was 
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in reality, —a mere pretence. Had the French fleet 
been victorious, it would not moſt certainly have 
fled before a vanquiſhed enemy. 

Such were the complaints with which the whole 
kingdom of France reſounded, while all Europe 
ſtood aftoniſhed at the firmneſs and inflexibility 
with which the Britiſh government faced the in- 
numerable difficulties that had threatened to over. 
whelm it, and at the courage and activity with which 
the nation proſecuted every meaſure that was un. 
dertaken. 

The fituation of Great Britain was, indeed, be. 
come an object of univerſal ſurprize and admiration, 
At the commencement of the year ſhe was, appar. 
ently, in a ſtate of general depreſſion. Her enemies 
were daily growing ſtronger in the new world, anda 
ſtorm was gathering in the old, which it was not 
thought ſhe would have been able to weather. The 
hopes of the few friends ſhe had, were hourly de. 
creaſing, and the hand of Fate ſeemed, as it were, 
to lie heavy upon her. 

But at the expiration of the year, all was reverſ- 
ed. She had ſtood her ground every where with 
the utmoſt fortitude: ſhe had triumphed in various 
parts of the globe, and had loſt reputation in none. 
She had preſerved the vaſt wealth produced by her 
immenſe trade, from the depredations of her enc- 
mies; and had enriched herſelf with the ſpoils of her 
principal foe. Her credit remained as firm as ever, 
Her determination to keep the field againſt all her 
adverſaries, was equally unſhaken ; and her hopes 
of being able to do it, not leſs founded. Thus, in- 
ſtead of that ruin which her enemies had thought 
proper to prognoſticate, ſhe ſtill abounded in te- 
lources, and her reſolution was unapalled. 

France, by the manner ſhe engaged in this conteſt, 
ſhewed that her inclination to injure Great Britain 
Was much greater than her power to effect ſuci a 
delign, 
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defign. Thoſe who ſeemed beſt acquainted with 
her circumſtances, did not think ſhe was ſufficiently 
recovered from the diſaſters ſhe had undergone dur- 
ing the laſt war, to enter upon the bufinets ſhe had 
taken in hand, with the vigour neceſſary for ſo vaſt 

an undertaking. 8 
In a project of this nature, a maritime force ſu- 


eriorly deciſive, was an indiſpenſible requiſite. "| 
Bur notwithſtanding her efforts and attention, and 1 
the great ſums ſhe had expended on her navy, its [1 
condition, at the demiſe of Lewis the Fifteenth, 9 
| +1} 

| 


was ſo feeble, that it required a much longer time 
than that which had elapſed ſince that event, to 


0 it on a footing of parity with that of Great j 


ritain. 55 
The French miniſtry did not reflect, that the na- it 
val affiſtance of the Colonies would not, in the in- bt 

fancy of their independence, and the commence- 
ment of their formation into a ſtate, be conſiderable 
enough to enable her to diſpute the empire of the 
ocean with a nation that had ſo long enjoyed it, 
and was in poſſeſſion of a navy, amounting to one 
hundred and ten ſhips of the line, ready conſtructed, 
beſides twenty on the ſtocks. The actual ſtrength 
of France conſiſted of between ſeventy and eighty in 
readineſs, and eight others that were building. Her 
new allies were not maſters of one fingle ſhip of the 
line: they had a great number of privateers; but not 
above ten or fiften ſhips that could even be ranked 
with frigates, 

But it was chiefly on the ſuperiority of her ſea- 
men that Britain placed her dependence. The va- 
lour and the dexterity of her ſailors were unequalled, 
as well as the experience and ability of her officers 
and commanders. The French ſhips were crowded 


with larger multitudes ; but the Britiſh had far the 
greater proportion of real ſeamen, 
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It was not long before the French miniſtry yi; 
convinced that Great Britain would require mor: 
powerful efforts than France was able to make, in 
order to compals the ends propoſed by uniting with 
America, Neither honour nor profit had accrue 
from the events of the firſt campaign; and the ſe. 
cond promiſed till leſs, from the ſtronger tate gf 
preparation, and the prodigious exertions that were 
making throughout England, to aſcertain her ſecu- 
rity at home, and to meet her enemies with all the 
naval ſtrength that ſhe could collect. IT 
In this conviction, France began to turn her 
thoughts to that branch of her royal family that ſa 
on the throne of Spain. The compact between the 
members of that potent family, was thought a ſuf. 
_ ficient motive to induce the Spaniſh miniſtry to co. 
operate with the French, in reducing the power of 
the common enemy of the Houſe of Bourbon; and 

they applied to it accordingly. - 

Never, in the mean time, did the power and im. 
portance of Great Britain appear with greater ſplen- 
dour than upon the claſe of this memorable period 
of the war. Though labouring under the moſt vio. 
tent diviſions at home, and without the intervention 
of a ſingle friend from abroad, ſhe ſtill was able to 
carry on a vigorous and extenſive war on the diſtant 
and vaſt continent of North America; and not only 
to bid defiance to the natives of France, but to ruin 
the principal branches of her trade in both extremi- 
ties of the globe, and to ſeize the major part of her 
commercial fleets on her own coaſt, 
The truth was, that before France had declared 
herſelf the protectreſs of America, the Britiſh nation 
hardly confidered itſelf as being at war; and exprell: 
ed no animation in the proſecution of thoſe hoſlili- 
ties that had taken place in the Colonies, But the 
moment France intervened, the fight of its old and 
natural enemy rouſed it at once into action. Thi 
1 people 
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eople of this country, for the firſt time ſince the 
commencement of the diſpute, felt themſelves in- 


tereſted in it. 
The French themſelves, from the little diſpoſition 


they beheld in the Engliſh to act with their uſual 


fer vour in the diſpute with the Coloniſts, imagined 
that the ſame temper would continue to influence 


their conduct againſt thoſe who ſhould favour them: 


but they forgot that national antipathy, when all 
other motives fail, is ſtrong enough, of itſelf, to 
reſtore energy to a people, and to call forth all their 
exertions. CO 5 

The French experienced this in the fulleſt man- 
ner. Inſtead of the faint and languid oppoſition 
they expected, they ſaw this nation ſtart, at once, 
from that ſtate of indifference, in which it had ſo 
long, and poſſibly might have ſtill longer remained, 


but for this inſult and provocation from its ancient 


rival. The ſpirit of emulation ſeized it immedi- 
ately; and it is no untruth to ſay, that France, by 
becoming a party in the diſpute againſt Britain, gave 


it an entire new turn; and infuſed a degree of ſpirit 


5 
8 


and activity in all the meaſures of this country, of 


= which ſhe was the firſt to feel the effects, and, per- 


haps, to repent the cauſe. 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Proceedings in Parliament. — 7. rial of Admiral Keppel. 


1778. 
8 HE meeting of Parliament, at the cloſe 
0996: of the ſeaſon of action, was attended 
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with anxious expectation, in what manner it would 
proceed in the midſt of the new ſcenes that had 
JJ GE 
The ſubſtance of the ſpeech from the Throne, 
was a repreſentation of the injurious conduct of 
France, a reliance on the ſpirit and exertions of the 
nation in its own defence, the vigour and ſucceſs 
with which the commerce of the eneiny had been 
annoyed, and the ſafety and proſperity which had 
accompanied their own, the neceſſity of employ- 
ing the moſt reſolute efforts equally by land and 
ſea. | 
Oppoſition ſtill continued inimical to the mini- 
firy, and expreſſed the higheſt diſſatis faction at the 
proſpect of its being entruſted with the conduct of 
ſo important a war as the preſent, after having ma- 
naged the affairs of the nation with ſuch ill ſuc- 
ceſs. | 
The bufineſs of the commiſſion in America was 
mentioned with great diſapprobation. It was repre- 
ſented as diſgraceful and uſeleſs: the propoſals it 
carried out, had, as foretold, been refufed by the 
Americans, as unlatisfaftory; and had only fſhewn 
the impolicy of this country in the meaſures it hac 
adopted on that continent, | 
There was one meaſure, however, in which op- 
poſition concurred with an unanimity peculiarly cha- 
racteriſtic of the invariable diſpoſition of Engliſ- 
| | | men 


b men towards France. The moit vigorous proſecu- 
tion of hoſtilities was recommended againſt that 
ower. Hatred to this country, and views of her 
own aggrandiſement, were the ſole motives that had 
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ploy the courage and ſtrength of the Britiſh nation 
in taking the ampleſt revenge upon a people, who 
ſnewed themſelves determined to let no opportunity 
paſs of injuring this country, and of effecting its to- 
tal ruin, if it were to be accompliſhed. | 
By directing the operations of war againſt the 
poſſeſſions of France, ſhe would be obliged to recall 
her attention home, and be leſs at liberty to ſupport 
her new allies. Inſtead of an advantage, ſhe would 
find her alliance with America a burden, which 
WW loſſes and diſtreſſes, would probably induce her to 
hake off, or, at leaſt, to lighten, by confining her 
| defence chiefly to herſelf, Were Great Britain to 
W cxert the force ſhe had, with judgment and ſpirit, 
the French would find her an overmatch in the pre- 
& {ent inſtance ; as the war would be almoſt entirel 
W a naval one, for which the reſources of Great Bri- 
W tain were peculiarly calculated. 
While oppoſition recommended the moſt active 
and ſpirited meaſures againſt France, it equally re- 
probated the continuance of hoſtilities againſt the 


W Colonies : all endeavours to compel them to ſub- 


miſſion, were additional motives for attaching them- 
| ſelves to France. They fought and reſiſted, from 


W that apprehenſion once removed, were they to be 
thoroughly convinced that we meant henceforth to 
treat them on the footing of friends, and of a peo- 


their animoſity would ceaſe; and notwithſtanding 
| the many cauſes we had given them for reſentment, 


they 
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induced France to attack Great Britain. It would, 


of war upon that irreconcileable enemy, and to em- 


the dread of falling under our domination: were 


ble whom we were willing to conſider as brethren, 
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with France, provided we directly withdrew our 


new allies. Were theſe to be ſo unwiſe as to refuſe tg 


them within their own limits, and prevent them from 


The miniſtry, after a general reply on the ſubjed 


fication of their meaſures in the beginning of the 


Indies, would, by diminiſhing it, naturally -con- 
tract its offenſive operations. To render them cli 
cacious, it was requiſite to compreſs and unite 16 
ſtreygth within leſs extenfive bounds than betors, 
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they would, on a return of kind treatment from thy 
country, not be adverſe to a friendly accommadz. 
tion. To this there was every reaſon to think they 


would be induced, from the power we ſhould imme. 
diately acquire of 'cutting off their communication 


forces from America, and applied them to the re. 
duction of the French iſlands. This would oblige 
that power to ſum up herwhole exertions for their de. 
fence, and totally to relinquiſh the protection of her 


treat ſeparately, our naval force would eaſily reſtrain 


being of any aſſiſtance to France. 

Such were the general allegations on the fide of 
oppoſition; to which they added ſeveral ſtrictures 
on the dilatorineſs and impropriety of miniſterial 
meaſures, on the rupture with France firſt taking 
place. EE 


of American affairs, entered into a particular juſt. 


1 * 


campaign. The detention of the ſquadron under 
Admiral Byron was, they ſaid, indiſpenſible, until 
the deſtination of that under Count D'Eſtaing was 
aſcertained, A junction of this latter with the Breli 
fleet, would have given France a fatal ſupertority in 
the Channel, which was happily obviated by wait: 
ing till the Toulon ſquadron had ſailed.  _ 

The evacuation of Philadelphia was repreſented 
as abſolutely neceſſary on the declaration of France 
for America, The large detachments that muſt be 
drawn from our army on that continent, for the 
purpoſe of attacking the French iſlands in the Wel 
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when 
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when it was more numerous and able to annoy the 
enemy at once in various places. New York was a 
more central and convenient ſituation than Phila— 
delphia. It lay open to the reception of ſupplies 
and reinforcements; it was a ſtation where fleets 
and armies could remain in ſecurity; and from 
whence expeditions could proceed with much 
greater diſpatch than elſewhere, to any other part 
of the continent, or to the iſlands. | 
Among other diſcuffions in the debates of this 
day, it was warmly afferted, that a continuation of 
coercive meaſures in America was highly expedient. 
Britain had ſtill a number of friends in that large 
country. Many of thoſe, who from their ſituation 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the diſpo- 
fitions of the natives, did not ſcruple to affirm that 
twothirds of them were deſirous of a reconciliation 
with Great Britain, upon the terms held out by the 
commiſhoners. 'The reaſon why they did not ex- 
preſs their ſentiments openly, was the terror of thoſe 
who had arms in their hands, and were determined, 
at all events, to ſupport the ſyſtem adopted by Con- 
greſs. Independence on the parent ſtate was by no 
means the with of the generality of the better ſort : 
it was chiefly the plan of a particular claſs of men, 
influenced by republican principles, and the ambi- 
tion of riſing to power and conſequence. Conſcious 
they could not compaſs this by remaiging in a ſtate 
of peaceable ſubjection, as heretofore, they had re- 
lolved, ſooner than miſs their aim, to embroil their 
country in diſſentions, to throw off its connection 
| with Britain, and to call in the aſſiſtance of fo— 
rcigners againſt all who ſhould oppole their de— 
ions, 1 
Such being the ſituation of the Colonics, it would 
be unworthy of that character of generoſity and per- 
leverance, which the Britiſh nation had always 
mantained, either to abandon the protection of thoſe 
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who adhered to this country, or to give up the ſo- 
vereignty over it, without having firſt exerted al 
its efforts to ſupport the one, and to retain the 
other. 

But the principal ſubject of debate was concerning 
an amendment to the addreſs, requeſting an in. 


quiry into the cauſes of the preſent difficulties, and 


by what councils the kingdom had been brought! in. 
to * perilous poſture of affairs, from which it was 
become ſo arduous a taſk to extricate it. 

Both parties, on this occaſion, went over the long 
beaten ground of the innumerable arguments pro- 
duced by the American conteſt; but the miniſterial 
party proved the ſtrongeſt, though not without a 


ſevere conflict, that laſted till Near three in the 


morning, when the addreſs was carried without the 
amendment, by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty-ſix to one hundred and ſeven. , 

In the houle of Lords the debates were incompa- 
rably more violent than in that of the Commons. Op- 


_ poſition there aſſumed a method of proceeding en. 


tirely new, and that ſtruck miniſtry with the utmoſ 
aſtoniſhment. In order to expreſs the more forcib!j 
their diſapprobation of the totality of meaſures that 


were recommended by the royal ſpeech, and ap- 


proved of by the addreſs, they refuſed their concur- 
rence to the preſenting of any. 

The motives alledged for this extraordinary flep, 
were the fame that had already been ſo often re- 
peated; the incapacity of the preſent miniſters, the 
ill ſucceſs with which all their meaſures had been 
conſtantly attended, the deſpair of the nation that 
any change of fortune would be brought about 
through their means, the neceſſity of placing ſuch 
men at the head of affairs in this critical ſeaſon, 
the public could look up to with hope and conf. 
dence. 

Tae) 
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They infiſted upon a full and circum ſtantial in- 
quiry into the origin of the multiplicity of evils and 
diſtreſſes that afflicted the whole empire. Diſſatiſ- 
faction and ſuſpicion filled all denominations of ſub- 
jects: the naval and military claſſes, in particular, 
expreſſed a diffidence in thoſe at the helm, and were 
involved in ſuch diſſentions as threatened the moſt 
fatal conſequences. Theſe were evils of ſuch mag- 


to the ſtate; and no cure could be expected without 


theſe calamities, ought therefore to be inſtituted, 
without any reſpect or exception of perſons. 

The miniſtry condemned, in terms of the greateſt 
ſeverity, this attempt to put a negative on the pre- 
ſentation of any addreſs. They treated it. as unpre- 
cedented and unauthorized by any juſt reaſoning, 
and utterly ſubverſive of the harmony that ought to 
ſubſiſt between the executive and the deliberative 
power of the ſtate, in ſuch perilous times. 5 

Inquiries into the conduct of miniſtry might be 
inſtituted at any time; but ought never to prevent 
unanimity in ſupporting government, eſpecially in 
caſes of ſuch exigency as the preſent. 

The whole ſyſtem of public affairs was now al- 
tered, The nature of the conteſt was entirely dif- 
terent from what it had been till the preſent crifis, 
The altercation between Great Britain and her Co- 


kingdom and that of France, The queſtion was, 
whether we ſhould paſſively ſubmit to the dictates 


ſtance, to wreſt our property out of our hands? It 
| was not ſo much the loſs of this property that ſhould 

affect us, as the indignity of acquieſcing tamely in 
the manner of its being loſt, France had inſidiouſly 
P-2 pretended 


nitude, as required immediate inſpection : unleſs a 
ſpeedy cure was applied, they would prove mortal 
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impartial inquiry, who were the real authors of all 
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pretended to embrace a difintereſted and neutral part 
in regard to this unhappy diſpute ; but after deceix. 
ing us with the warmeſt profeſſions of peace and 
amity, it had, contrary to all maxims of candour 
and probity, broken through all thoſe aſſurances, 
and violated her faith, in a manner wholly incon. 
ſiſtent with that rank and character ſhe aſſumed, aud 
totally derogatory to that high ſenſe of honour on 
which ſhe ſo much valued herſelf, and founded ſo 
ſuperior a claim of reſpect. To | 
Allowing that the uſual practice of politician; 
countenanced thele deviations from public integri- 
ty, ſtill it was incumbent on the party aggrieved by 


them, to ſhew his reſentment, and to ſeek repara- 


tion for the injury done him, by every means in his 
power. The pertidious policy of the times might, 
in ſome meaſure, excuſe theſe reciprocal acts of 
treachery, too common among nations; but the 
very aggreſſors, in theſe caſes, did not expect to 
eſcape, without feeling the ſevereſt vengeance of 
thoſe who were able to inflict it, 

France and America having made one common 
eauſe, they could not be disjoined, and the proſecu— 
tion of war with the one, neceſſarily inchuded ho. 
tilities with the other. To act with remifineſs in 
America, from an idea of bringing it ſooner to a re- 
conciliation, would be weakneſs in the extreme: it 
would expole us to the contempt and derifion equal. 
ly of the French and the Americans. | 

Neither America nor France were ſuch objects 
of terror as ſome people took a delight in repre- 
tenting them. 'The events of the lat campaign had 
ſthewn that Britain was, in fact, rather an object of 
terror to them. The Americans, it was well known, 
dreaded to meet us on equal ground; and the 
French had, with particular care and ſolicitude, 
ſtudied to avoid our ſleets wherever they had not 
2 decided and incomparable ſuperiority. 
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= The war with France being a matter of neceflity » 
t vas the duty of the houſe to ſtand by the Thrones 
with their warmeſt reſolutions to ſupport it againſt 
mat antient and inveterate enemy. The nation at 
Y large expreſſed the moſt reſolute determination to 
W {cond the efforts of government. It would be 
W ſhameful in its rulers ro appear leſs firm and ani- 
W mated on ſo trying an occaſion, and in fo juſt a 
W cauſe, The preſent war with France was defenſive 
W in every reſpect. Were the conteſt with the Co- 
W lonics to be deſerving of reprehenſion on the part of 
Britain, ſtill the quarrel with France was of its own 
ſeeking; it behoved, therefore, every man who felt 
for the honour, as well as for the intereſt of his 
country, to eſpouſe its cauſe unfeignedly, and with- 
out heſitation. Thoſe who refuſed to concur in 
ſuch a requiſite and laudable meaſure, would merit 
v0 other appellation than that of foes to Great 
Britain. „„ | | 
| The iſſue of this debate was, that the addreſs was 


upon a diviſion, of ſixty-ſeven to thirty-five. 


W proclamation of the third of October, iſſued by the 
Commiſſioners in America, was made a particular 
ſubject of inveſtigation in both Houſes. 
In the Houſe of Commons, the heavieſt cenſures 
were pafſed on that part of the proclamation which 
threatened harſh treatment to the Coloniſts, in caſe of 


| was condemned as inhuman and barbarous, and un- 

becoming a civilized and generous people. 1 

It was moved, in conſequence, that an addreſs 
| ſhould be preſented to the throne, expreſſing the 


_ Proclamation, and requeſting the King publicly to 
diſarow them. . . 


P 3 Miniftry 
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3 carried, as propoſed by miniſtry, by a majority, 


A few days after the meeting of Parliament, the 


| their continuing in their adherence to France, —It 


| abhorrence of Parliament for thoſe paſſages in the 
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- Miniſtry ſupported the propriety of thoſe paſſ. 
es; aflerting, that they imported no more than that 
the Coloniſts, by withdrawing themſelves from the 
obedience they owed to Britain, and throwing them. 
ſelves into the arms of France, were of courſe, be. 
come as much our enemies as that power itſelf, and 
could expect no more indulgence from this country, 

in the courſe of its future hoſtilities with them, 
than France itſelf, 

| A moſt virulent and acrimonious debate enſucd 
upon this occaſion, which was at the ſame time ac. 
companied with much collateral matter ariſing trom 
it, as well as with perſonal .inve&ive. But the ad. 
dreſs was rejected, upon a diviſion, by two hundred 
and nine againſt one hundred and twenty-two. 

An addreſs of the ſame nature was propoſed by 
the oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, and fup- 
ported by much the ſame arguments; but it wa 
rejected by a — of ſeventy-one to thirty- 
ſeven. 

In the mean time, the iſſue of the engage 
ment between the Britiſh and the French flects, 
on the twenty. ſeventh of July, had become a ſub 
ject of frequent and ſevere diſcuſſion among all 
ranks and claſſes. Great complaints were madc 
throughout the fleet, that by the impropricty o 
conduct of the Blue diviſion, the opportunity 0! 
obtaining a complete victory over the French le 
had been loſt. 

The diſcuſſions on this matter ha gradually 
the principal ſubject of the public papers, and wert 
carried on with a warmth and vehemence, that ſe! 
the whole nation into a ferment of the moſt violent 
and outrageous nature. the friends of the Vic: 
Admiral of the Blue were no leſs hot and poſitive i 
the defence of his conduct, than his opponents 
were in its condemnation. Incenſed at the cenl0- 


rious manner with which it was treated, they k. 
4 bouret 
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boured to repreſent it as brave and judicious beyond 

reprehenſion, and even ſuperiorly meritorious to 

that of the commander in chief. 

This altercation in the daily prints became a 

ſource of the moſt injurious and unguarded provo- 
cations on both fides of the queſtion. Thoſe who 

eſpouſed the cauſe of the Admiral, manifeſted nſo 

leſs determination in contradicting the repeated ac- 

ſertions of ſuperior merit in his opponent, and ao- 

cuſing him in the moſt open and explicit manner f 
being the real cauſe of the eſcape of the French 

fleet, through his diſobedience of the ſignals and 


* a 
8 


diſtance with his diviſion, inſtead of coming to the 
aſſiſtance of the reſt of the fleet, Theſe charges, 
which were made with unuſual ſtrength and confi- 
dence, excited a general deſire of a further clucida- 
tion of this matter. 

An accuſation of ſo weighty a nature was very 
grievous and alarming to Sir Hugh Palliſer. He 
applied to Admiral Keppel for a juſtification of-his 
conduct, and a clearance from thoſe imputations 
which were ſo hurtful to his profeſſional charac- 
ter. He required of him to fign and publiſh a pa- 
per, ſtating particulars relative to the engagement 
of the twenty-ſeventh of July; one of which was to 
ſpecity as a fact, that he did not intend by his fig- 
nals on the evening of that day, to renew the battle 
at that time, but to be in readineſs for it the next 
morning. 

On the rejection of this demand by Admiral Kep- 
pel, Sir Hugh Palliſer publiſhed in one of the daily 
papers, a variety of circumſtances concerning that 
engagement, which were prefaced by a letter, to 
which he figned his name. This publication re- 
flected ſeverely on the conduct of the Admiral. 

An attack ſo public, and ſo detrimental to his 
character, induced Admiral Keppel to declare to 
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orders of his commander, and by remaining at a 
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the Admiralty, that unleſs Sir Hugh Palliſer ſhould 
explain this matter to his ſatisfaction, he could Not, 
conſiſtently with his FePUrarinns ever act. conjointh 
with him. 

This altercation hap pening before the meeting of 
Parliament, was, of courſe, taken notice of when it 
met. In the Houſe of Peers, the Earl of Briſtol 
demanded of the firſt Lord of the Admiralty, an 
inquiry into the conduct of the commanders of the 
fleet on the twenty-ſeventh of July, aſſigning, as q 


reaſon for this demand, the declaration of Admiral 
. Keppel, that he would not reſume the command, 


until ſuch an enquiry had taken place. 
The anſwer to this requiſition was, that circum. 


ſtances did not require it. The conſequences of 


the engagement on the twenty.ſeventh of July, had 
anſwered every purpoſe that could have been ex- 
pected. The French fleet, though neither taken 


nor deſtroyed, had been ſo effectually diſabled and 
diſheartened, that after flying away from the Eng- 
liſh fleet in the night, to avoid a purſuit, it had not 


dared to face it during the whole remainder of the 


campaign. All the benefits of the completeſt victory 
had thereby been produced; the trade of this coun- 
try had received the moſt extenſive protection, 
while that of France had been ruined. 

The inſtitution of an enquiry would be produc- 
tive of the moſt fatal effects. It would breed diſ- 
{cntions, and occaſion enmity and faction among thc 
naval clafſes. This would lead to the moſt perni- 
cious conſequences, eſpecially at a time when una- 
nimity was ſo much needed. Such an inquiry 
would no leſs injure the ſervice, by depriving it of 
a number of officers, whoſe attendance would be rc- 
quiſite on a trial of fuch i importance, and who-mui 
be abſent from their duty, while their preſence was 
lo much wanted in their different ſtations.— T 

In 
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Thus the ſucceſs of the preceding year would, in 


a great degree, be defeated by ſuch a meaſure, 
This inquiry would no leſs wound the public peace 


of the kingdom : 5075 would be formed on each 
E. 


fide, with all that heat and violence characteriſtic of 
this nation. Whichever way the matter was decid- 
ed, they would ſtill remain, and fill the public with 
ſuſpicions and animoſities, that would continue for a 
long time to diſturb both public and private tran- 
quility. | MORE 


In the Houſe of Commons this ſubject was taken 


up in the ſame manner. It was urged, that as Ad- 
miral Keppel had expreſſed a public refuſal to ſerve 
in conj unction with Sir Hugh Palliſer, the cauſe of 
ſuch a declaration ought to be made known, by a 
thorough inveſtigation of the conduct that had oc- 
caſioned it. 1 


The nation had a right to be fully informed of 


the nature of the conteſt between two officers in 
ſuch high truſt, Whoever of the two was 1n fault, 


ought unqueſtionably to undergo condign puniſh- 


ment. If the diſpute proceeded from light cauſes, 
they ought to be removed with all ſpeed, and no 
difference be ſuffered to ſubſiſt between the princi- 
pal commanders in the navy, among whom unani- 


mity was peculiarly neceſſary in the diſcharge of 


their reſpective duties. of OE 
Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliſer, who 
were both preſent in the Houſe on this occaſion, 
ſpoke ſeverally to the point in queſtion, in ſupport 
ot their reſpective conduct. The iſſue of the con- 
teſt between them was, that a motion was made for 
an addreſs to the Crown to bring Sir Hugh Palliſer 
to a trial, for his behaviour in the late cngagement 
with the French fleet, | 9 5 


In anſwer to this motion, Sir Hugh Palliſer re- 


plied, in a ſpeech of great warmth and vehemence, 
that he had already demanded and obtained a court- 
| | | martial 
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martial to fit on Admiral Keppel, whom he Charged 
with having, through his miſconduct, cauſed the 
failure of ſucceſs in that engagement. 
This communication occafioned great aſtoniſh. 
ment in the Houſe, It had been, and ſtill cg. 
tinued to be the general defire of individuals of all 
parties to heal this breach between theſe two off. 
cers, and to prevent it from going any farther, at 
time when the ſervices of both were ſo much need. 
cd. The feuds that would ariſe in the navy from 
ſuch a litigation, were fully foreſeen, and the miſ. 
chievous influence they would have upon the affair 
of the nation. From theſe weighty motives, it was 
the cordial wiſh of the Houſe to put an end to this 
altercation with all ſpeed. - 
It was therefore with univerſal concern the Houſe 
was informed of the determination that had been 
taken to bring Admiral Keppel to a trial; the fore- 
fight of what would be the reſult of ſuch a ſtep, 
ſtruck them with the greateſt anxiety. - 
Admiral Keppel conducted himſelf, on this oc- 
cafion, with remarkable temper and coolneſs of ex 
preſſion. He acquieſced without reluctance in the 
orders that had been laid upon him to prepare for 
a trial of his conduct, which he hoped would not, 
upon inquiry, appear to have been diſhonourable or 
injurious to his country, any more than diſgraceful 
to himſelf. 
Much diſcontent was created „by the board of Ad. 

miralty's admitting the charges againſt Admin 
Keppel, and appointing a trial. It was condemnct 
in the Houle in terms of the greateſt ſeverity. | 
Was aflerted to have been their duty to have k. 
boured with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, and exertel 
their whole official influence, to ſtifle this unhap- 
py diſagreement between two brave and valuable 
men, the conſequences of which they well knen, 


and ought to have obviated, by Ty as le- 
| con. 
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conciliators, inſtead of promoting the diſpute, by 
conſenting to bring it to a judicial and public hear- 
ing. Imputations of a heavier kind were made on 
this occaſion, and expreſſed with great explicitneſs. 
and freedom of ſentiments and language. 

The anſwer made by thoſe who undertook to juſ- 
tify the conduct of the Lords of the Admiralty was, 
that they could not conſiſtently with the imparti- 
ality which they owed to every officer of the navy, 
refuſe to receive all matters of complaint relating 
to ſubjects of their department. They had no 


right to decide on the merits of any caſe laid before 


them; they were bound to refer it to a court com- 
poſed of naval officers, who were the only proper and 
competent judges of each others conduct in profeſ- 
ſional matters. DTT ; 
Every man in that line was naturally defirous to 
be tried by his peers. Both military and naval 
caſes were of ſo complex and difficult a texture, 
that none but perſons belonging to the profeſſion 
had any pretence to paſs a judgment upon them. 
In conformity with theſe principles, which were 


founded upon the cleareſt equity, they left the de- 


ciſion of the preſent altercation to the gentlemen of 
the navy, whoſe honour and integrity in all inſtances 
of this kind, had never been called in queſtion, and 
by whoſe verdict alone it was but juſt and reaſonable 
that every officer in that line of ſervice ſhould wiſh 
to ſtand or fall, | 

The arguments upon this ſubject were manifold, 
and urged with great heat and violence on both 
ſides. They were productive of uncommon ani- 
molity and rancour, and opened a door to a ſpirit of 


contention that diffuſed itſelf through all claſſes of 


ſociety, . 
People of moderation and candour lamented, with 
unteigned ſorrow, the rage and fury by which both 
parties were governed on this unfortunate emer— 
+ noe | gency. 
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gency. Such was the height of paſſion that prevail. 
ed everywhere, that the critical circumſtances of 
the nation were wholly forgotten, and the atten. 
tion of the public entirely abſorbed in this fatal gif. 
pute. Individuals of all ranks, and all profeſſions, 
engaged in it with as much zeal as if they had been 
perſonally concerned in the iſſue. 

The diſſatisfaction that was excited upon this oc. 
caſion among the upper clafles in the navy, appeared 
in a memorial that was preſented to the King by 
twelve of the oldeſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed Admi- 
als; at the head of whom was the name of that great 
and illuſtrious commander, Lord Hawke. 

The conduct of Sir Hugh Palliſer was therein 
condemned without reſerve; that of the Admiralty 
itſelf was ſeverely cenſured, as having eſtabliſhed a 
precedent pregnant with the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences to the naval ſervice of the kingdom. By 
the meaſure it had now adopted, that board had 
ſubmitted to become the inſtrument of any in- 
dividual who might be prompted by iniquitous mo- 
tives to deprive the navy of its beſt and highcſ 
officers. 

They repreſented. it as a deſtructive violation of 
all order and diſcipline in the navy, to permit and 
countenance long concealed, and afterwards preci- 
pitately adopted charged, and recriminatory accu— 
ſations of ſubordinate officers againſt their com. 
manders in chief. They reprobated it as highly 
jimproper and ſcandalous, to ſuffer men at once 
in high civil office, and in ſubordinate command, 
previous to their making ſuch accuſations, to at- 
tempt to corrupt the judgment of the public, by 
Publiſhing libels on their officers in a common 
newſpaper, which tended at once to excite diffen- 
tions in the navy, and to prejudice the minds of 
thoſe who were to try the merits of the accuſation, 
againſt the ſuperior officer. 

N | What 
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What added conſiderable weight to this memo- 
rial, was, that the majority of thoſe who tubſcrib- 
ed it, were not only officers of the firſt rank and im- 
portance in the navy, but unconnected with the op- 
poſition, and attached by various motives to the 
court and miniſtry, This evinced their conduct in 
the preſent inſtance, to have been uninfluenced by 
confiderations of party. 


The minds of men, of all profeſſions and degrees, 


were ſo entirely engrofled by the trial of Admiral 
Keppel, that no buſineſs of any conſequence was 
agitated in either of the houſes of parliament while 
it continued. The moſt active members in 
both were now at Portſmouth, detained by the in- 
tereſt they took in the cauſe of the two con- 
tendants. | Fo 

This famous trial began upon the ſeventh of Ja- 
nuary, ſeventy=nine, and laſted more than a month, 
not ending till the eleventh day of February enſu- 
ing. After a long and accurate inveſtigation of 
every ſpecies of evidence that could be produced, 
upon a buſineſs of ſuch intricacy, as well as impor— 
tance, the court- martial acquitted Admiral Keppel 
of all the charges that had been brought againſt him, 
in the completeſt and moſt honourable manner. He 
was declared in the cleareſt and moſt explicit terms, 
to have acted the part of a judicious, brave, and 
experienced officer; and the accuſation was con- 
demned in the ſevereſt language. . 


The ſatisfaction felt and expreſſed upon the ac- 


quittal of Admiral Keppel, was conſpicuous in the 
bigheſt degree. Both Houſes of Parliament voted 
him their thanks for the eminent ſervices he had 
performed; and the whole nation reſounded with his 
applauſe. © 
The city of London diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the 
molt ſtriking manner, by the zeal with which ir 
teſtiſied its participation in the general ſatisfaction 
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of the public. It beſtowed every honour and mark 
of reſpect in its power upon Admiral Keppel; wh, 
certainly had ample cauſe to congratulate himſelf, 
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upon the many proofs of unfeigned eſteem and at. 


tachment which he experienced upon this memg. 
rable occaſion. Fe 
The reſentment againſt his accuſer operated in ng 
leſs ſtriking and forcible a manner. The tide of po. 
pular rage was fo ſtrong, that it conſtrained him to 
retire wholly from public life, and to reſign all his 
em ployments. 0 | 
But notwithſtanding the high degree of national 
favour and eſteem in which Admiral Keppel noy 


ſtood, it was ſoon diſcovered that they would avail 


little in reſtoring him to authority and command; 
and he thought it prudent to withdraw from a ſitu. 
ation wherein he found himſelf not acceptable. 
The diffatisfa&tion occaſioned by this treatment 
of Admiral Keppel, contributed powerfully to em- 
bitter the oppoſition againſt thoſe who were conf. 
dered as the authors of it. Thoſe who preſided at 
the Board of Admiralty, underwent a ſevere exami- 


nation of their conduct. It was repreſented as er- 


roneous and faulty in the extreme; and no Pains 
were omitted to lay it forth in ſuch colours, as to 
make it appear deſerving of the higheſt reprehen- 
ion. | 
Its conduct for a ſerious of years was animadvert. 
ed upon, with the utmoſt cenſure and reprobation, 
A multitude of facts and particulars were cited, in 
proof of the aſſertions, and in proof of the charges 
made againſt thoſe who adminiſtered this depart- 
ment. Their conduct the laſt ſummer eſpecialh, 
was adverted to as greatly deficient in prudence, and 
as having expoſed the kingdom to the moſt ſerious 
danger. | | os | 
Adminiſtration made a long and circumſtantial 
reply to theſe charges. The debates upon * 
ig cation 


veral other officers of great reputation. 
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caſion were unuſually animated; and repeatedly cal- 
ed forth the abilities of the different ſpeakers on 
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A reſolution had been moved on the part of op- 
poſition, in conſequence of theſe charges, tending 


do condemn the conduct of the Admiralty during 


the preceding year; but it was rejected by a ma- 


jority of two hundred and four to one hundred and 


ſeventy. | 3 | 1 2 
So inconſiderable a proportion in favour of mini- 
ſtry, emboldened oppoſition to reſume its attack 


upon the Board; but it was again defeated by much 


the ſame majority. 5 | 
The intent of oppoſition in this latter attempt, 


was to ſhew that the ſtate of the navy was inadequate 


to the vaſt expences incurred for its ſupport and 
augmentation. The chief argument uſcd in proof 
of this aſſertion, was the ſuperiority of the ſums 
granted for the navy of late years, to thoſe granted 
in former; from whence it was inferred, that the 
Navy ought to have been much more numerous, 
The circumſtance chiefly ailedged in exculpation 
of the Admiralty, was the larger fize of the ſhips ar 
preſent conſtructed, in compariſon of thoſe built in 
the time alluded to in the eſtimate adduced by oppo- 
ſition. 
Theſe debates concerning the navy were marked by 
the declaration of Lord Howe and Admiral Keppel, 
the two principal officers at that time in the ſea- 
ſervice, that they were determined to withdraw 
themſelves from it, while it continued under the 
preſent direction. | 
This reſignation was ſhortly after followed by that 
of Sir Robert Harland, Sir John Lindſay, and ſe- 


were the diſcontents, that no leſs, it was fuid, than 
twenty Captains of the firſt diſtinction in the navy, 


body, 
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their abilities, prevented them from executing theit 


ſtate, others might be found to replace them. 


part of the night, the motion for the removal of 


the appointment of a committee, to inquire into the 
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body, on the ſame day. Nothing but the ſenſe gf 
the very great need in which their country ſtood gf 


determination. 

This readineſs to relinquiſh the public ſervice in 
ſo many of the ableſt naval commanders, excited a 
general alarm throughout the nation, and occaſioned 
a direct attack from oppoſition againſt the princi. 
pal Lord of the Admiralty, A motion was made, that 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to the Crown, for the 
removing him from his ſtation at that board. 

Befides the arguments already alledged, the ſpirit 
of diſcontent and defection now retgning in the nay, 
was chiefly infiſted upon, and the danger of loſing, 
at a time when moſt wanted, the courage and caps: 
city of the beſt officers in the navy. 

The reply to this charge was, that they had not 
been diſmiſſed ; their refignation was voluntary and 
unrequeſted. They acted out of character, in affum. 
ing the freedom to require that miniſters ſhould be 
diſcharged from their reſpective departments, 
Should they continue to refuſe their ſervices to the 


After a violent altercation, that took up a great 


Lord Sandwich from his office, was rejected by 2 
majority of two hundred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and eighteen. | 

This debate was followed, wickin a "I days by 


conduct of the American war. It took place at the 
requeſt of Lord and Sir William Howe, in order to 
clear themſelves of any imputation of miſmanage. 
ment. 

An inquiry of this nature had long been earneſt 
defired by the pubhe. Multitudes had been im. 
preſſed with an opinion, that the reduction of Ame: 


rica by ſuch a force as had been ſent from this coun- 
try 
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try to that purpoſe, would have been completed 
with facility in one, or in two campaigns at moſt, 
They were impatient at the delay which attended 
this buſineſs, and were anxious to know what were 
the cauſes of it. 5 7 
| Tt was therefore become neceſſary to lay before 
the public the real cauſes of the failure of this im- 
portant object, and to inform them of thoſe parti- 
culars, without the knowledge of which, they 
could not form an adequate idea of the ſubject in 
queſtion. 5 
To this intent Sir William Howe, in a ſpeech 
which laſted near two hours, delivered with great 
precifion and perſpicuity, a narrative of his conduct 
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during the time he commanded in America. His 0 
account was liſtened to with uncommon attention; x 
and ſeemed to make a powerful impreſſion upon = 
the hearers. PE fil 
The affertions he made, and the facts he advanced, 1 
were ſupported by the teſtimony of ſeveral witneſſes, Fl! 
equally reſpectable from their rank ahd character. 1 
They were, Earl Cornwallis, Major General Grey, Sir LES bi 
Andrew Hammond, Major Montreſor, Chief Engi- 4! 
neer, and Sir George Olborne, a member of the Mt 
Houſe of Commons. N A 
Krom their concurrent allegations and remarks, 39 
they appeared to be clearly of opinion, that the nn 
torces ſent to America, were at no period of the 1 
war ſufficiently numerous to reduce it. That the 3 


real cauſe of this was the inimical diſpoſition of 
the Americans, who were almoſt unanimous in their 
determination to reſiſt the efforts of Great Britain to 
ſubdue them. Ir alſo proceeded from the nature 

| Of the country, which. was peculiarly unfavourable 
to military operations. From theſe two confidera- 
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tions, it was uncommonly difficult, and oftentimes wh 

impoſſible, to reconnoitre the enemy, or to obtain Ki | 

«ly intelligence that could be relicd on, touching BY 
Vor. III. No. 18. . the #2 
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the roads, the fituation of places, or of ground, or 
the means of procuring forage or proviſions, For 
want of this latter article, eſpecially, it was imprac. 
ticahle for the army to act at any diſtance from the 
fleet, or without having poſſeſſion of both ſides of 
ſome navigable river: and its motions were attend- 
ed with much delay, and often with great danger, 
from being uſually confined in its march to a fingle 
column. 1 | 

It appeared, at the ſame time, from their teſti. 

mony, that the encampment to which the Ameri. 
cans retreated, after the defeat at Long Ifland, in 
Auguſt, ſeventy-ſix, was ſo ſtrongly fortifted, and 
the enemy within it in ſuch force, that it would have 
been an act of the greateſt temerity to have attack. 
ed it without artillery and the other neceſſary pre. 
parations for ſuch an attempt. This particular was 
ſtated in anſwer to thoſe who had blamed Sir William 
Howe for not having made an immediate aſſault on 
that encampment. ns 

A variety of other particulars were mentioned by 
them, in anſwer to other charges againſt ſome parts 
of his conduct. They were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that his proceedings in the inſtances animadverted 
upon, were the moſt eligible and judicious he could 
have choſen. The facts they eſtabliſhed were ſuch, 
in ſhort, as proved him to have acted with a valour 
and prudence adequate to the importance of his 
command. 5 | | . 

In order to invalidate the aſſertions made by vi 
William Howe, together with the teſtimonies ad- 
duced in his favour, two counter-witnefles were 
| called in by the adverſe party. Theſe were Major 

General Robertſon, Deputy Governor of New Vork, 
and Mr. Joſeph Galloway, an American gentleman. 

The counter-evidence produced againſt Sir Wi: 
liam Howe, chiefly tended to diſprove or debilitaic 
what had been depoſed in his defence. —Its principe 
aim was to cſtabliſh a great ſuperiority in numbs 

0i 


| 
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of ſuch as were inclined to the cauſe of Britain 


among the natives of America, comparatively to 


thoſe who oppoſed it: that had a proper uſe been 
made of this diſpofition, it might have been ren- 
dered highly ſerviceable, and would have eſſentially 
contributed to a ſucceſsful termination of the war. 
That the Britiſh forces in America were fully ade- 
quate to the ſuppreſſion of all reſiſtance. That the 
country was not ſo full of obſtructions and impedi- 
ments in the way of armies as had been repreſented. 


That its woods and foreſts, were no obſtacles to pre- 


vent armies from marching in as many columns as 
they judged proper. That the Britiſh troops ex- 
celled the Americans in their own methods of buſh- 
fighting. That the American army had uſually, if 
not at all times, been inferior in ſtrength to what it 
had been repreſented. | TE 

Various charges of miſconduct were alſo brought 
againſt both Lord and Sir William Howe; but they 
were ſuch as had been already contradicted in the 


moſt-pofitive and direct manner, by the previous de- 


poſitions in their favour. 


It was particularly noticed during this examina- 
tion, that ſtrong credit was due to the teſtimony | 


brought for them. It reſted upon perſons of known 
integrity and judgment. Their knowledge was ga- 
thered from what they had perſonally ſeen and ex- 
perienced. They had been ocular witneſſes of the 
events they deſcribed, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the meaſures upon which they had delivered 
their opinions: they were military men, and in that 
light were competent to decide on military tranſ— 
— eſpecially ſuch at which they were pre- 
1 on 
The ſame advantages were not found, in a pro- 
portionable degree, in thoſe whoſe teſtimony was 


brought to combat theirs. One of them was not a 


military man ; and though the other was a gentle- 
eee, Q 2 m2? 
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man of a very reſpectable character, as well as a 
officer of great merit, yet he had chiefly been in 
garriſons during the preſent war, and had not aſſiſt. 
ed at thoſe operations which were now the object 
of inquiry. It was no leſs obſerved, that the eyi. 
dence for Sir William Howe was affirmative and 
circumſtantial ; that againſt him, general and ne. 
gative. | ER 
The inquiry into the conduct of Sir William 
Howe, encouraged General Burgoyne to ſolicit the 
Houſe to afford him alſo an opportunity of clearing 
_ i himſelf of the cenſures which he had fo largely ex: 
perienieed © - NT wo 
His requeſt appeared fo reaſonable, and he had 
been treated of late with ſo much ſeverity, that all 


parties concurred in thinking, that he demanded ng 


more than what he was juſtly entitled to expect from 


the equity of that Houſe. He was accordingly pet. 


mitted to produce the neceſſary authorities for his 

juſtification, =» : 
The witneſſes that appeared on his behalf, bert, 
Sir Guy Carleton, Governor of the Province of 
Quebec at the time of General Burgoyne's expedi. 
tion; the Earl of Belcarras, Captain Money, Quar. 
ter Maſter General of his army; the Earl of Har. 
rington, Major Forbes, Captain Bleomfield of the 
Artillery, and Lieutenant-Colonel Kingſton, Adju- 
tant-General. | 1 
The firſt of theſe officers excepted, whoſe duty 
retained him at Quebec upon that occaſion, the 
ethers had attended General Burgoyne during the 
whole time of his expedition, and had, of coutſe, 
been preſent at the tranſactions that were now to be- 

{ubmitted to a parliamentary examination. 

The account they laid before the Houſe was 
remarkably accurate and perſpicuous. As the) 
bad ſhared in all the hardſhips and perils of that 
memorable enterprize, they. were fully qualified to 
deſcribe 


oy 
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Jeferibe it in its proper colours. The teſtimony 


character in the moſt meritorious and conſpicuous 
light. 5 

| It appeared, that throughout the whole of this ex- 
edition, the General had, as occaſions required, acted 
equally the part of a commander and of a ſoldier. 
That amidſt the diſappointments and diſtreſſes they 
were continually ſtruggling with, the attachment of 
all ranks in his army to his perſon, continued un- 
ſaken. That during the inceſſant toils, difficul- 
ties, and dangers of this unfortunate campaign, no 
murmur, nor diſcontent of any kind, was expreſſed 
among the numbers who compoſed it, againſt any 
part of his conduct or behaviour. That when it 


erted in vain, and that all hopes of ſucceſs were at 
an end, ſtill they were ready to follow him to tha 
field, and to die with their arms in their hands. 
A variety of particulars relating to this expedi- 
tion were alſo cleared up, entirely to his honour, 
and the removing of ſeveral charges and infinuations 
to his diſadvantage. | | 


mentioned, which the liþerality of ſentiments of the 
witneſſes would not permit them to ſuppreſs. They 
made an explicit and candid acknowledgment of 
the courage and intrepid behaviour of the Ameri- 
eans; fully refuting thoſe ſcandalous ſurmiſes of 
their deficiency of ſpirit, that had been too readily 
adopted by thoſe who were unacquainted with their 


who propagated or admitted them, than injurious 


groundleſs an imputation, | 
It was remarked by numbers of the moſt judici- 


| paliamentary diſquiſitions into the conduct of Sir 
=_ | — | William 


tbey gave, was ſuch as placed General Burgoyne's 


was found their patience and courage had been ex- 
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There was, at the ſame time, a circumſtance 


character, and that were no leſs ſhameful in thoſe 


and unjuſt to thaſe who ſuffered from ſo. baſe and 


ou ndividuals in the nation, in conſequence of theſe 
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William Howe and General Burgoyne, that the ſpi. 
rit of defamation lately gone forth, and that ſeemed 
particularly levelled at the moſt exaited character; 
in the naval and military line, would, if not 
checked in due time, produce the moſt fate 
conſequences to the nation, by depriving it of 
its beſt officers, through the averſeneſs that Would 
prevail among them to undertake a ſervice attend. 
ed with ſo much diſcouragement, and that expoſed 
every man whoſe good fortune did not come up to 
the full expectations that had been formed, to ob- 
loquy and ſlander without meaſure, and to be ren. 
dered, by the baſeſt arts, an object of univerſy 
odium. . | 
While theſe tranſactions were occupying the at. 
| tention of the Houſe of Commons, that of th: 
Lords was no leſs bufily taken up with thoſe inqu. 
ries and examinations into the ſtate of the navy, 
which had, in the preceding ſeſſions, occaſioned i 
many debates among them. 

What rendered the injury, now carrying on in 
the Houſe of Lords, the more remarkable, was the 
perſon who exerted the moſt activity in bringingit 
forward. 'This was the Earl of Briſtol, a nobleman, 
whoſe life, through a complication of infirmities aud 
diſeaſes, was evidently drawing to a ſpeedy end; 
but whoſe reſolution and induſtry remained un: 
| broken to the laſt. | Þ 5 
| Ae was chiefly aſſiſted in this tedious and difficul 
| ' buſineſs, by the Duke of Bolton and the Duke of 
Richmond. This latter nobleman was obliged, in 
his abſence, to ſupply his place in ſome of the mul 
intricate parts. 7 | 

The firſt ſtep that was taken, was to demand tit 
official papers and documents neceflary for {uch a 
inveſtigation. Here again a refuſal was made, o- 
the ground ſo often pleaded, of the danger jr 
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would ariſe from diſcloſing, in ſo public a manner, 
the actual ſtate of the navy in ſuch a critical time. 
This refuſal was reſented with the utmoſt vehe- 
mence by the Earl of Briſtol, in whoſe name the 
demand for papers had been made. As ſoon as he 
was able, he repaired to the Houſe ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding he was ſo weak as to be unable to ſtand 


without crutches, he ſpoke with a ſtrength and ani- 
mation that ſtruck the whole Houſe with amaze- 


ment. | 5 | 
The ſpeech he made was full of the moſt bitter in- 


vectives againſt the Earl of Sandwich, whoſe con- 
duR, as Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, he depicted in 


the moſt opprobrious colours. He explicitly gave 


notice, that his intent was to convict that nobleman 
of malverſation, and to effect his removal from the 
department wherein he now preſided, | 
Lord Sandwich, in a firm and ſpirited ſpeech, 
combated very circumſtantially the various attacks 
upon his adminiſtration, and declared that whatever 


errors he might have committed, he had it amply 


in his power ta make it manifeſt to all the impartial 


and unprejudiced world, that he had acted in every 


branch of the department committed to his charge, 
with the ſtricteſt integrity, and the cleareſt endea- 
yours to benefit the public, 

In the courſe of the debates occaſioned by this 
ſubject, a moſt violent diſcuſhon took place on the 
appointment of a commander in chief over the 
grand fleet, intended for the Channel and Home 
' ſervice, | | gp 
The perſon appointed to this high and important 
ſation was Sir Charles Hardy, a brave and expe- 
rienced officer; but now advanced in years, and 
who had long retired from the active ſcenes of a na- 
val life, with an intention never to return to them. 
He was at this time Governor of Greenwich Ho- 
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It was afferted by oppoſitòn, that the conſequen. 
ces of the behaviour of thoſe who preſided at the 


Admiralty were alarming in the moſt ſerious degree. 


They had driven from the ſervice of their country 
the moſt eminent officers m the navy. They were 
now reduced to the neceſſity of applying to an el. 
derly gentleman, broken with age and infirmities, 
to accept of a command from which he would gladly 
have been excuſed, | 

Rut fuch, it was ſaid, was the rancour with which 
men of real merit and elevated minds were pro- 
ſecuted, for not bowing with meanneſs and fervility 
to the caprice and preſumption of people in power, 
that, ſooner than employ ſuch men, however their 
abilities were wanted in thefe calamitous times, they 
would hazard the ſafety and the very exiſtence of 
the ſtate, by committing its defence to perſons 
much inferiorly qualified, and who were univerſally 
known to be paſt that time of life and ſtrength 
which was requifite for the great functions to which 
they were ſo imprudently called. ; 
The Earl of Briſtol, according to the notice 
he had given, having collected the materials on 
which he intended to reſt his charges againſt the 
Earl of Sandwich, laid them before the Houſe on 
the day which had been appointed for that purpoſe, 
He accompanied them with a ſpeech, wherein he 
took great pains to enforce the propriety of dil. 
placing that nobleman, Among other particulars, 
he ftated, that a ſum of ſeven millions had been 
expended on the navy within the laſt ſeven years, 
above the proportion allotted in any like period be- 


fore, and yet the navy was evidently on the de- 


creaſe. | | - 

The Earl of Sandwich made a long and animated 
ſpeech injuſtification of his conduct. He repreſented 
the ſtate of the navy as vigorous and flouriſhing, from 
the number of large and capital ſhips it OT, 

4 | much 
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much exceeding the dimenſions of thoſe conſtructed 
ſome years before. He poſitively denied the eſti- 
mates and calculations made by the Earl of en 
reſpecting the charges and ex pences of building an 
repairing the navy NYT 5 
The debate upon this occaſion was long, and ac- 
compained with great warmth. The ſpeakers ex- 
erted themſelves on both ſides in a more than ordi- 
nary manner. On putting the queſtion, the mot ion 
for the removal of Lord Sandwich was rejected by 
a majority of ſeventy-eight to thirty- nine. : 
This rejection produced a ſtrong proteſt, figned 
by twenty-five Lords, The Earl of Briſtol drew 
up a ſeparate one in his own behalf, wherein he en- 
tered into a detail of the motives that had induced 
him to propoſe the motion that had been rejected, 
It was the laft public tranſaction with which that 
celebrated nobleman cloſed an active and variegated 
life. | 1 75 
It was obſerved by the public, in regard to thoſe 
repeated inquiries into the ſtate of the navy, that 
whoever was in fault, one matter was clear, which 
was, That the truth, in all theſe diſquifitions, was 
ſo difficult to come at, from the perplexed and end- 
leſs mazes of accounts and examinations wherein it 
was involved, that true wiſdom would conſiſt in 
cordially forgetting and forgiving the various miſ- 
takes inta which the moſt intelligent are apt to fall, 
while there was reafon to believe they were unin- 
tentional, and proceeding only from the inherent 
incapablenefs of human nature to excel in every 
reſpect. e 1 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Declaration of Spain in favour of America 


1779. 


URING theſe diſputes and contentions in 
Great Britain, the French miniſter was {. 
dulouſly employed in procuring the acceſſion of Spain 
to the cauſe it had eſpouſet. 5 
Experience had ſhown France, that notwith. 
ſtanding the hopes ſhe had conceived from her vaſt 
preparations, they were not adequate to the deſign 
the had formed, of campaſſing the ſubmiſſion of 
Great Britain to the terms ſhe had planned in con- 
junction with the United States of America. She 
faw her commerce in evident danger of being to- 
rally ruined, and the reſources of her marine, of 
- courſe, effectually deſtroyed. The danger was im. 
minent and immediate. In the ſpace of one twelve. 
month more, ſhe had every reaſon to apprehend 
that the fleets and privateers of Britain, were they 
to proceed as they had begun, would reduce her to 
ſuch diſtreſs, as to compel her ta relinquiſh the ob- 
ject ſhe had ſo long kept in view. 
In this extremity, ſhe reminded the Court of 
Spain of the obligations incumbent upon it, in vi- 
tue of the Family Compact. She repreſented the 
conſequences of ſuffering Great Britain once more 
to give the law to France. Were the French branch 
of the line of Bourbon to be thus humbled, the 
Spaniſh branch could not fail to participate in it 
humiliation. Thus they. would both be degraded 
a ſecond time in the eyes of all Europe. 
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8 At the time when the Convention at Saratoga took 
place, the French miniſtry, which had long been 


ture with Great Britain, immediately propoſed to 
the Spaniſh Court an union of their mutual ſtrength, 


independence of America. The entire overthrow of 
the Britiſh power was laid before that Court as the in- 
fallible conſequence of ſuch a loſs as that of the vaſt 
dominions poſſeſſed by Great Britain in America. 
This would reduce it ſo low, that henceforth the 
Houſe of Bourbon might look upon itſelf as deli- 
yered from its capital enemy. | 


* 


But the ſolicitations of the French miniſtry were 
not ſucceſsful. Spain did not, at that time, think it 
in anywiſe her intereſt to co- operate in the diſmem- 
berment of the Britiſh empire. Several of her poli- 
ticians were no leſs diſpoſed to look forward to future 
contingencies, than to conſult the ſeeming intereſt of 
the day. Theſe were by no means inclined to precipi- 
tate matters in a buſineſs that appeared to them ta 
require mature deliberation. France was unuſually 
impatient to draw Spain into her meaſures upon this 
occaſion, This they were not ſurprized at, when 
they conſidered that its American poſſeſſions were 
but of ſmall importance, comparatively, to thoſe of 
Spain, and that the nature of them differed eſſen- 
tially from that of the dominions of the Spaniſh 
crown in that vaſt hemiſphere. : : 
The precedent of a ſucceſsful rebellion, was look - 
ed upon at the Court of Spain as too dangerous to 
be forwarded and encouraged in the manner pro- 


many reſpects fimilar to thoſe of Great Britain in 
that part of the world. Should the preſent conteſt 
between them and that Crown terminate in its lofin 
hem, an event ſo remarkable could not fail to 
f A 1 : 4 a b 5 ; 5 make 


waiting for ſuch an opportunity of coming to a rup- 


in order to compel Great Britain to acknowledge the 


. * 
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poſed by France. The poſſeſſions of Spain were in 
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make an impreffion on the inhabitants of the Spaniſh 
ferlements in America. 

Notwithſtanding the fidelity and ſubmiffion pro. 
feſſed by the Spaniſh Colonies in America, there 
was reaſon to apprehended that the defeCtion of the 
Britiſh Colonifts would be attended with pernicious 
effects. It was well known that there were turby. 
lent ſpirits in many of the provinces of Spaniſh 
America. Theſe would not omit to avail themſelves 
of ſo ſtriking an inſtance of ſucceſs, to excite dif- 
contents and commotions, and would hold up the 
example of Britiſh America to thoſe who were ſe. 
ditioufly inclined, in order to animate them to trea 
in the fame ſteps, 

Were Spain to aſſiſt the Britiſh Colonies in their 
reſiſtance to the parent ſtate, and become inſtru: 
mental in procuring their independence, it could 
not be doubted that Great Britain would loſe no op- 
portunity to effect a fimilar diſmemberment of the 
Spaniſh empire. A retaliation of this nature would 
become an immediate object of her politics; and 
her ſtrength was ſo great, that aided by the alli 
ances ſhe might form in Europe, and by the incli- 
nation of thoſe multitudes whom views of perſona! 
intereſt might ſeduce from their allegiance in Spa- 
piſh America, ſhe would with the more likelihood 
accompliſh a project of that nature, as ſhe would not 
probably attempt it till ſhe had taken the precaution 
to involve the Houſe of Bourbon in ſuch diſputes on 
the continent of Europe, as would require the full 
employment of its whole ſtrength by land, and pre- 
clude it from making any confiderable exertions at 
tea. 
But exclufive of theſe confiderations, which were 
evidently well founded, Spain ought no leſs to carry 
its views farther than the preſent time. True it 
was, that a family compact ſubſiſted between the 
French and Spaniſh branches of the Houſe of wo 
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pon; but it was not irrevocable. It was founded 
much more on perſonal regard than upon national 
intereſt. France and Spain, antecedently to the 
date of their being ruled by princes united by con- 
ſanguinity; had been as much noted for their reci- 


themſelves were not more hoſtile to the French than 

the Spaniards had been. EI | 
This ſpirit of mutual oppoſition, though laid for 
the preſent, might revive, and become as powerful 
in its operations as in any preceding era. There 
had already happened a breach between the two 
| crowns! it had even taken place not long after 
the acceſſion of the very firſt Prince of the 
Houſe of Bourbon that wore the Spaniſh crown. 
Circumſtances might alter ſo much, as to produce 
events of the tike nature, perhaps much ſooner than 
expected. The temper and diſpoſition of the French 
and Spaniſh nations were notoriouſly oppoſite ; and 
wete, in that reſpect, remarkably ſuſceptible of diſ- 
like and averſion. This antipathy of character, 
it was well known, had oftentimes produced moſt 
deplorable effects among the military claſſes of each 
power. Though embodied in the common ſervice 
of their reſpective ſovereigns, neither officers nor 
ſoldiers could live together on terms of friendſhip: 
their ſwords were inceffantly drawn againſt each 
other in private quarrels. Where individuals were 
ſo ready to differ, it could not be expected but ſoon 
or late the public, of which they compoſed a part, 
would partake at laſt .in this inimical frame of 

mind, 5 
Were Spain and France again to become rivals, 
| the former would, in ſuch caſe, have ample cauſe 
to repent its having co-operated in the diminution 
of the power of Great Britain, which was, from its 
intereſts and fituation, much better calculared for 
an ally to Spain than France; à connection with 
= 2 __ which 


procal enmity as any nations in Europe; the Engliſn 
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which was productive of much leſs profit, either ig 
Individuals or to the public. | 


From theſe various motives, it was repreſented az 
unadviſeable to be aiding in the downfal of a power, 
whoſe friendſhip might be found highly valuable 
upon future occaſions. In preſſing Spain with ſo 
much eagerneſs to join in its deſtruction, who could 
tell whether France itſelf had not an eye to what 


was now ſurmiſed, and did not ſecretly with, by the 


depreſſion of Great Britain, to deprive Spain of the 
ſupport it would receive from that quarter, in cafe 
of a breach of that union which now ſubſiſted he. 
tween the two crowns, much more than between the 


two nations. 


Such were the reaſonings and ideas that prevailed 


among ſeveral of the members of the Spaniſh mini- 


ſtry, on the firſt application of the Court of France 
for its interference in favour of America. 

In conſequence of the averſeneſs which was teſti- 
fied on the part of Spain, at that time, to coincide 
with the meaſures of France, the negociations with 
the commiſſioners of the United States were carried 
on without its participation; and the alliance with 
them was concluded, and notified to the Court of 
London, without any previous conſultation with the 
Spaniſh miniſtry. is 

It was not till the greater part of the year ſeventy: 


eight was clapſed, that France reſumed her folici- 
tations at Madrid. From whatever cauſe it might 


proceed, they were more ſucceſsful than before. 
The Spaniſh . monarch was at laſt prevailed upon to 


make an offer of his mediation between France, 


North America, and Great Britain, 
He acted, upon this occaſion, with great foreſight 
and circumſpection. He waited till the military and 
naval forces that had been employed in the late 
uarrel between Spain and Portugal, were returned 


from Brazil, and till the rich fleets from Mexico 


and 


We . ] ¾ m] Ü—· . ̃ §⁰ AXA. Ee 


E 
and Peru were ſafely arrived in the harbours of 


Spain. As ſoon as thoſe were ſecured, he aſſumed 


the character of Mediator between the powers at 


War. 


intereſt and dignity. A ſuſpicion, however, was not 
groundleſsly entertained, that he would lean to the 
ſide of a prince of his family. 

The terms propoſed by the Spaniſh Monarch 
were, that both parties ſhould immediately diſarm, 
and agree to a univerſal ceflation of hoſtilities in all 
parts of the world: That all parties ſhould remain 
in poſſeſſion of the places and territories they occu- 
pied at the time this ſuſpenſion took place: That a 
meeting ſhould be appointed, where the miniſters 
of France and Great Britain ſhould ſettle their re- 


ſpective differences: That France ſhould not inter- 


fere in the ſettlement of the diſpute between Great 
Britain and the States of America, which ſhould be 
left entirely to the decifion of Spain : That in the 
mean time, the American States ſhould be treated 
with on a footing of independency ; and that in caſe 
an accommodation was not effected, hoſtilities 
ſhould not re-commence till a twelvemonth's notice 
had been given of ſuch an intention. 
Theſe terms were, by ſome politicians, eſteemed 
far from diſadvantageous to Great Britain. That in 


particular which preſcribed a ceffation of hoſtilities, 
was confidered as highly favourable to this country, 


It would give time tor the reſentment of the Ame- 
ricans to cool, and would afford opportunities to 
form ſuch plans of reconciliation with them, as 
might prove acceptable. By leaving the Britiſh 
forces in poſſeſſion of the places where they were 
ſtationed, beneficial conceſſions might be procured 
for the reſtoration of them. Were the negociations 
to prove ineffectual, leiture would be aflorded to 

Great 


Great Britain was not averſe to his attempting a a 
pacification upon ſuch terms as comported with her 
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Great Britain to put herſelf in a ſtronger ſtate of 
reparation for the renewal of hoſtilities ; and not 


| 1mprobably to form a counter-alliance to that gf 


France and America; which, by finding employment 
for the French armies, would neceffarily weaken 
their naval force, to the great detriment of their 


American allies, 


To theſe conſiderations was added, the probahi. 


lity that the Spaniſh monarch would not interef 


himſelf with ſo much warmth for the intereſts of the 
United States as their French allies ; and that po 
fibly the conviction of the dangerous conſequence 
which would reſult to Spain, from a termination of 
the diſpute in favour of the Britiſh Colonies, would 
induce him to act rather with lukewarmneſs in their 
concerns. | 1 | 

This motive in particular, it has been ſaid, ren- 
dered France itſelf ſomewhat indifferent in regard 


to this mediation. She accepted it in full conf. 
dence that the ſpirited diſpoſition of the Britiſh go. 


vernment would not comply with the propoſals of 
the Court of Spain. rg 1 

Herein ſhe was not deceived. Notwithſtanding 
the candour and impartiality at firſt profeſſed by the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, the conditions it held out to Bri 
tain, in behalf of France, appeared fo detrimental 
and injurious to this country, that they were, will. 
out heſitation, declared inadmiſſible. 

On this declaration, Spain immediately deter- 
mined to join the aſſociation of France and Noth 
America againſt Great Britain. This reſolution wi 
taken ſo abruptly, on receiving the denial of the 
Britiſh Court to coincide with the meaſures pro- 
poſed, that it became evident, the mediation that 
bad been proferred was not founded on a ſufficien! 
baſis of impartiality to render it ſafe and eligibl. 


The intention of the Court of Spain ſeemed rather 


to dictate than mediate. The terms of peace were 


ſuch 
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ſuch as Great Britain could not liſten to, without de- 
nuacting from the determination ſhe had taken to pte- 
ſerve her reputation unſullied, whatever loſſes ſhe 
W might incur through the events of war, and thoſe 
@ caſualties which neither human prudence can fore- 
ſee, nor valour prevent. „ 
S The rejection of the plan of pacification framed 
at Madrid, was an object of the utmoſt aſtoniſhment 
to the political world. It was fully underſtood every- 
where, that the alternative of refuſing the mediation 
of Spain would be an acceſſion of that power to the 
W confederacy againſt Great Britain; and it was there- 
fore univerſally 1magined, that ſooner than expoſe 
| herſelf ro ſo manifeſt a riſk, ſhe would yield to ne- 
ceſſity, and comply with the deciſions of that Court 
rather than provoke its enmity, 
| Such indeed was the conduct which good policy 
| ſeemed to preſcribe, in the opinion of the majority 


| was generally condemned as the effect of obſtinacy 
| and preſumption, „ 
But this opinion, though general, had many op- 
| ponents. | It was contended, that in public, as well 
as in private life, there were occurrences wherein 
ſtates, no leſs than individuals, were bound, by the 
| rules of honour and magnanimity, to venture their 
deſtruction, ſooner than forfeit the rank and reputa- 
tion they had acquired. Illuſtrious precedents mi- 
| litated in favour of this idea, both in ancient and 
modern hiſtory, When the immenſe armies of Per- 
fa invaded Greece of old, that brave people reſolved 
to periſh ſooner than ſubmir, though certainly every 
| apparent chance was againſt them: they were but a 
handful in compariſon of their enemies ; but they 
marched forth with a determination to die or to con- 
quer. Armed with this reſolution, they fought the 
| battles of Marathon and Salamis, and triumphed 
| over the greateſt power on earth. 


of people throughout Europe. To adopt any other 
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their haughty enemy: they continued to face him 
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The Romans had trod in their footſteps with 
equal ſucceſs. When nearly overwhelmed hy the 
victorious arms of Carthage, they did not deſpond: 
they diſdained to offer any conditions of peace f 


with unabated courage; and, through their invin. 
cible perſeverance in the midſt of loſſes and defeats 
they at length overcame him. | 5 
In latter ages examples of the ſame kind were not 
wanting. Holland, in the laſt century, had withſtood, | 
in its juſt defence, the combined attacks of the tuo 
greateſt powers in Europe. In the century preced. 
ing, when the power of Spain was at its highef 
ſummir, and alone almoſt 'equal to that of all the 


reſt of Europe, England did not heſitate to g0 forth | 
and oppoſe the vaſt armament ſhe had prepared for 
the conqueſt of this kingdom. Though incompz. | 
ably inferior in ſtrength and number of. ſhipping, FT 
and of men, and every requiſite for ſo unequal and 
arduous a trial, ſhe gave Spain a meeting on the 
ocean; and through her courage and conduct proyed X 
invincible. He 
Hier firuation at preſent, compared with her ci. F 
cumſtances in thoſe days, was far preferable, cre p 
proportionably to the combination of enemies the 1 
had now to encounter. The marine of Spain, it ws 0 
computed, would make an actual addition of about 0 
fixty ſhips of the line to that of France, beſides! . 
few more that were conſtructing. This, doubties, 
compoſed a formidable liſt ; but, though ſuperior un 
number of veſſels to that of Great Britain, it w F* 
not to be queſtioned this latter counted a mui d 
greater number of able ſeamen and experienced ty 
Officers. 8 | 5 | Þ 
Thus, notwithſtanding the determination adop:2d I; 
by Great Britain might ſeem to be dictated by . at 
merity, yet, when it was duly confidercd, it would ar 
be found not unworthy of a wiſe and valiant p09" | d 
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who had weighed, with coolneſs and circumſpection, 
the reſpective ſituation of themſelves and of their 


deliberation, to hope they ſhould be able to ſtem the 
current now running ſo forcibly againſt them. Thev 
clearly perceived 1ts violence would not be lafting ; 


in a ſhort time; while their own, on the contrary, 
would increaſe by the diſcouragement their enemies 
would feel on finding themſelves incapable of over- 
coming them, and the conſequent diſunion ſuch a 
- diſappointment would produce. | 
Such were the ideas entertained by many of the 
ſoundeſt heads in Europe. This triple alliance of 
France, Spain, and America, did not, in their ap- 
| prehenfions, carry that intrinſic ſtrength and firm- 
| neſs which is requiſite for the atchieving of great 
defigns. Its appearance was much more tormidable 
than its reality; and it evidently harboured the ſeeds 


ence, | | 

| The contrariety of character, inherent by nature, 
and every cauſe that operates moſt forcibly on the 

paſhons of men, marked in a particular manner every 

branch of the confederacy. United from motives 


other, 


| Independency and Freedom were the ſole objects 
of America. Provided theſe were ſecured, the gran- 
deur of the Houſe of Bourbon could not be ſuppoſed 
| to dwell in the wiſhes of fo ſenfible and judicious a 
people as the natives of the Britiſh Colonies. The 
| liberal education and extenſive knowledge of politics, 


R 2 | | tne 


enemies; and who ſaw good reaſons, upon mature 


and muſt, from a variety of cauſes, loſe its ſtrength. 


of a ſpeedy diſſolution, or an ineffectual ſubſiſt- 


of neceſſity on the one ſide, and of ambition on the 
| Other, each party cheriſhed its own ſeparate views, 
and paid little, if any, attention to thoſe of the 


end of the European world, poſſeſſed by the leading 
| and penteel claſſes among them, left no room to 
doubt, that, could matters be ſettled with Britain o 
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hoſtile intentions from that quarter thoroughly re. 
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poſed io influence ſuch abſolute and arbitrary Courts 
as thoſe of Verſailles or Madrid. It was their own 
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the footing they propoſed, and every ſuſpicion ot 


moved, an union with France and Spain againſt Bri. 
tain, would be no deſirable object to them, either in 
point of intereſt or inclination. 

Brought up in habits of antipathy againſt both 
thoſe nations, in the midſt of the continual ſuccoutz 
they were receiving and expecting from them, they - 
felt no cordiality for either. Nor could this be im. 
puted to deficieney of proper ſentiments. They 
viewed France and Spain in too juſt a light to aſcribe 
their protection to any other than the real motive, 
which was the defire of humbling Great Britain, 
Generoſity and compafſion for an oppreſſed and in. 
jured people could not, in common reaſon, be ſuy. | 


intereft, diveſted of all other conſiderations, that 
prompted them to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Britih 
Colonies _ . „„ 
Nor were either France or Spain ſo ignorant a 
to imagine that the Britiſh Colonies were not duly 
ſenſible from what impulſe they both acted in the 
preſent juncture, This reciprocal conſciouſneſs of 
the radical cauſes of the connection, between them, 
prevented all mutual affection and cordiality; and 
weakened, in no ſmall degree, the confidence that 
was indiſpenſably requifite in the co-operations 0i 
the different parties. SE 5 
The very principle on which the Britiſh Colonils 
founded the right of their reſiſtance, muſt indubitably 
have rendered them odious to their protectors. 4 
right to oppoſe tyranny, and to caſt off ſubject 
to princes who were guilty of oppreſſion, was? 
maxim which no man in France or Spain durft avon. 
Yet ſuch was the foundation on which the Ame 
cans built their pretenſions to ſhake off their obed. 
ence to the Crown of Great Britain, and to ap!) 
for aſſiſtance to theſe powers. The 
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= The fact was, that both theſe Courts conſidered 
them as rebels who were deſerving of the ſevereſt 
chaſtiſement; but who, at the ſame time, happened 
W to prove ſuch convenient inſtruments of their poli- 
W tics, that they were willing, in favour of that con- 
| {deration, to ſet afide the unjuſtifiableneſs of their 


W .1liance, beſides the difference of government and 
political notions, was the immenſe diſparity of ha- 


ally of religion. Theſe all contributed to alienate 
the minds of theſe new allies, and to render them 
unfriendly to each other, in propartion as they be- 
came more intimately acquainted. Thus the very 
progreſs of their connection was inimical to its du- 
ration; and the longer they remained united, the 
fironger, of courſe, became the incentives for a ſe— 
paration. . | 


of a monarchical ſpirit would not fail to be offenſive 
Ito republicans, when taken under its protection: 
undervaluing ſuch a government, it would be apt 
[to treat its members with flight. Theſe, on the 
other hand, impatient of the leaſt want of attention, 
would retort this uſage without heſitation. Hence 
diſſatisfaction would ariſe, and concord would be 
Jooſened. | 
| But, were the Americans, from views of imme- 
(diate intereſt, willing to connive at the ſuperiority 
that might be aſſumed by the two monarchies that 
Pupported them, would theſe very monarchies theme 
ſelves act altogether with that reciprocal coincidence 
in each other's plans and meaſures, that would be 
deceſſary for the compaſſing of their common de- 
Reus? Would no jealoufics or complaints intervene ? 
Would their commanders agree > Would their of- 


R 3 ficers, 


conduct, and afford them the ampleſt countenance. 
Another potent motive to break the force of this 


bits, manners, ideas, and diſpoſition ; and eſpeci- 


It was fully foreſeen, that the pride and loftineſs 
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ficers, or their very people, combine in a reciproe,, 


tion of ſervice? : 

It was well remembered by many, with what lit. 
unanimity they had acted upon former occaſgn, 
againſt a common enemy. The campaigns in Ita, 
in favour of the pretenſions of the very monarch 
now fitting on the Spaniſh throne, ought to hay 


convinced him how little reliance could be placed 


on the joint efforts of two nations ſo diſcordant in 
every reſpect as the Spaniards and the French. 

So ſtrong and infuperable was the mutual averſion 
of theſe two people, that it was much to be queſ. 
tioned, whether the lofles and defeats that might he. 
fal the one, in the courſe of this very war carried 
on by their joint auſpices, would not prove an accept. 
able event to the other; ſo little were the hearts ot 
hands of the commonalty united, whatever confor. 
mity of ſentiments exiſted in their reſpective fove- 
rcigns or miniſters, 5 

It were even much to be doubted, whether the 
Americans themſelves, in caſe Great Britain ſhould 
recognize their independence, and grant them 1 


favourable accommodation, would not view the il 
ſucceſs of their French and Spaniſh allies with ſecret 


ſatisfaction ; fo reverſe and irrefiſtible is the ſtrength 
of native and habitual prepoſſeſſions, and fo prone 
is human nature to recur to thoſe habits, and return 
to that track of thinking and acting to which it bis 
been uſed from its infancy. 
Reflections of this kind prevented the condufdt 
the Britiſh miniſtry from being branded with tem- 
rity, for reſolving to face the potent confederacy tit 
now threatened them; and for not even deignngts 
hint the leaſt defire of treating upon ſuch terms 
did not accord with the plan of conciliation tit) 
had offered to the Colonies, or indeed of enteiily 
into any treaty at all, | | 
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| Whatever errors the Britiſh miniſtry might have 
W committed in its former conduct towards the Colo- 
mies, and whatever might be the dangers to which 
their preſent conduct expoſed them, it was not with- 
cout admiration that Europe beheld the invincible 
fortitude with which they met the dreadful ſtorm 
now ready to burſt upon them. Britain, it was now 
aſſerted, even among its enemies, had diſplayed a I 
truly Roman ſpirit. Like that reſolute and aſpiring : 
people, it preferred deſtruction to the loſs of its | 
W grandeur, and thought it a leſs misfortune to ſur- { 
tender its exiſtence than its glory. ; 5 1 
| Such were the ſentiments attributed to this nation 
by ſome of the greateſt politicians in Europe: nor 
were they ill founded. The greatneſs of the peril 
did not ſeem to make that impreſſion upon the minds 
of che public which the enemies of this country 
had expected. The means of facing them were 
much more the object of its contemplation than the 
| dangers and ditaculties that would attend fo daring 
a reſolution. 
Still, however, a man of ſuperior genius, and 4 
| above all perſonal views, ſeemed wanting to di— 100 
| rect the ſpirit and manage efficaciouſly the re- 1 
| jources of the Britiſh nation. But where to fing 1 
| him,—or, if found, how to bring forward a man of [4 
| ſuch a character, appeared an inſurmountable taſk 1 
to thoſe who conſidered the diſunited, factious, and | } 
| corrupted ftate of the people at large. If they « 708 
reſembled the Romans in their pride and lofti- i 
neſs of mind, they preſerved an equal reſem- 46; 
blance in thoſe parts of their character that occa- mn | 
honed their ruin, The rage and animoſity inſpired 
| by continual diſſentions, were riſen to ſo outrageous 1 
a height, that neither virtue nor abilities were ac- 7 
counted ſuch in their poſſeſſors by thoſe who were — 
of a contrary party. The tide of reciprocal oppo- if 
lion was ſo ſtrong, as to overwhelm all other con- 1 
"ok & ſiderations. 
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ſiderations. Good or bad qualities were indiſcri. 
mivately overlooked. in the general confuſion ot 
thoſe diſtracted times, and hardly any other quali. 
_ fication was become valuable, or was mentioned 28 
the teſt of merit in any man, than that of adhering 
faithfully to the party he had choſen. 
In the midſt of theſe domeſtic ſtorms, the far 
greater number of individuals who ſpeculated 
throughout Europe on the affairs of Britain, made 
no doubt it would inevitably periſh. - The native 
intrepidity of its people, the courage and expert. 
neſs of its military and naval clafles, the abilities of 
its commanders, the greatneſs of its reſources; 
all theſe might buoy it up a while, but its internal 
diſcords would fink it at laſt; They were a weight 
too heavy to be borne, when added to the many others 
under which it laboured, and would alone contribute 
more to cruſh it than all other cauſes collectively. 
It was hardly poſſible, indeed, for thoſe to think 
otherwiſe who were witneſſes of the daily violence 
that ſhook, as it were, both Houſes of Parliament, 
In former days, though warmth and impetuoſity in 
maintaining their oppoſite opinions, had doubtleſs 
characterized the contending members; they full 
kept, however, within the bounds of decency ; they 
did nor diſgrace their eloquence by employing it in 
the loweſt invectives. But ſtrength and dignity of 
expreſſion were now converted into virulence and 
extremity of abuſe. Perſonal defamation, and every 
circumſtance that. could affront and inſult the cha- 
racter of individuals, and expoſe them to public 
contempt, were now accounted the moſt eflentil 
and forcible talents in a ſpeaker. 


The integrity and upright intentions of thoſe who 
were at the helm of national affairs, had long been 
held in high repute by foreign nations; but th 
was now entirely deſtroyed by thoſe unguarded te. 
proaches and recriminations with which the Parlia- 
mentary debates were attended. When they py 
: 


held 
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held the groſs and indecent manner with which the 
different parties treated each other,—when they 
heard the detail of thoſe accuſations with which 
they alternately ſtrove to render themſelves odious, 
they loſt the reſpect and veneration which they had 


once entertained for that aſſembly, and viewed it as 


a ſet of faQtious, turbulent individuals, aQuated 
merely by perſonal motives, and regardleſs of that 
public for which they prerended ſo much concern. 


The zeal that had been expreſſed againſt the mea- 


ſures of miniſtry, was looked upon as proceeding 
from diſcontent at not poſſeſſing their places, much 
more than from conviction of their impropriety.— 
Whatever determinations might have been adopted 
by men in power reſpecting America, oppoſition, it 
was ſaid, would have condemned them, whether 
Jenient or coercive. As the individuals of this party 
could not compaſs the diſcarding of their antago- 
niſts, they were determined to throw every impedi- 
ment in their way, and to prevent any of their mea- 
| tures from proſpering. 


Such were the ideas entertained of the Britiſh Par- 


liament by many of the moſt judicious foreigners. 
They accounted for their depravity by recurring to 
thoſe cauſes that had in days of old been aſſigned as 
the fountain of Roman degeneracy ;—ecxceffive opu- 


lence, followed by its uſual concomitant, boundleſs 


luxury. Enriched to a degree unknown in other 
countries, through the immenſe commerce efta- 
bliſhed by the vaſt ſucceſſes of the laſt war, Great 
Britain was now become the receptacle of all thoſe 
arts and refinements that contribute to the delight 
| and enjoyment of life. They were carried to the 
| moſt coſtly and ſtudious exceſs that wealth could 
Procure. All claſſes and degrees purſued them 
with an avidity and fondneſs that knew no reſtraint. 

This univerſal addiction to pleaſure, had operated 
8 ſtriking change in the manners and character of 
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the nation. Amuſement and diſſipation had taken 
place of that ſeriouſneſs and ſolidity of diſpofitign 
for which it had formerly been ſo remarkable. The 
Engliſh were in many reſpects become another peg. 
ple. They had caſt off the plainneſs and fimplicity 
of rheir*ancient manner of living, and adopted the 
moſt expenfive and luxurious that wealth and wan. 
tonneſs could jointly ſuppart an ddeviſe. 
Plunged in the various exceſſes ariſing from the 
intemperance of their enjoyments, individuals were 
now fo wedded to them, that they were deemed ne- 
ceſſary concomitants of life, without which the 
poſſeffion of it would be taſteleſs and infipid; and 
with which therefore they would not part upon any 
account. Such a flile of living neceſſarily occa- 
ſioned a multitude of expences unknown before,— 
Incomes were ſtretched to their utmoſt bearing, to 
ſupply the demands it created. But as protujion 
is an evil that gathers vigour from its growth, and 
has a peculiar tendency to ſpread the moſt extenſive 
infection, this expenfivenels excited a fatal emulz- 
tion, and arrived at length to ſuch a pitch, as ta 
overtop the means of the generality of thoſe wha 
conformed with ſo deſtructive a faſhion, 
But it was become ſo prevalent, that the pride of 
people was intereſted in adhering to it, As a fe- 
nunciation would have betrayed a diminution of at- 
fuence, and as the times were ſuch as rendered a 
ſuſpicion of that ſort ignominious, no man would 
ſubmit to incur it. Hence flowed a proſtitution of 
perſonal influence and abilities, in order to purchaſe 
the means of continuing in that career of profulc- 

neſs, ID 
In this manner venality, that had hitherto been 
reſtricted within limits, and attended with a degree. 
of ſhame, was viewed no longer as a diſgrace. I. 
was reduced into a ſyſtem, and openly practiſed 
with impunity, and without pains to conceal 5 6 
1 5 Suc 
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Such were the deſcriptions drawn by numbers of fo- 
reigners, and not a few of our own people, of the ſtare 
of this country at that period, They inferred from 
thence, that it was vain and groundleſs to indulge 
any expectation of its being able, in circumſtances 


private virtue, to produce a ſufficient ſtock of un- 
animity and concord in the executive, any more 
than in the deliberative power, to reſiſt the weight 
of that ponderops impreſſion which the multitude. 
of ſo many enemies could not fail to make. 
Thoſe, on the other hand, who thought more 
favourably of the iſſue of this conteſt to Britain, 
founded their ideas on the precedents afforded in 
hiſtory, Rome, for inſtance, notwithſtanding the 
feuds and commotions with which it was-perpetual- 
ly agitated, ſtill continued to proſper, and to over- 
come all her enemies abroad, 
Allowing that much of the ancient rigidneſs of 
public virtue was departed, much ſtill remained, 
in ſpite of the continual clamours of the diſcontent- 
ed and the diſaffected part of the nation. True it 
was that intereſtedneſs prevailed, and that votes 
were often ſold : but even this, though far from 
excuſable, was no proof that thoſe very individuals 
who acted in this ſhameful manner, were not in 
other reſpects warm friends to their country, and 
ready to venture their perſons and all they poſſeſſed 
in its defence. | 8 

The motives that influenced the Parliamentary 
conduct of individuals, ſhould not be ſcrutinized 


ces. Perſonal connections ought to preſerve a due 
influence, even in the moſt public tranſactions. 


able inducement to approve of their meaſures, and 
to place an implicit confidence in their integrity, as 
well as in their abilities. OD 15 8 

> Great 
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of ſo much profligacy, and want of both public and : 


without great allowance for times and circumſtan- 


The character of men was a ſufficient and warrant- 
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ſtill ſubſiſt. Having deliberately reſolved to meet 
them, the character of the Britiſh nation was too 


the empire of the ocean, ſo long the ſcene of its 
power and glory; the protection of its immenſe 


grandeur, and the principal pillar of that rank and 
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Great Britain was the region of parties. No pe. 
riod could be cited wherein they did not exiſt with 
mare or leſs of violence ; yet experience had ſhowy 
that there were perſons of the higheſt merit in al 
parties, Patriots had been found among the fa 
vourers, as well as among the opponents of people 
in power. | 

Notwithſtanding the Parliamentary altercationg 
were ſometimes carried to an indecent length, it 
ought to be remembered, that objects of great 
magnitude tended naturally to inflame the paſſions 
of thoſe who diftered in opinion concerning them, 
Never had objects of greater importance been agj- 
tated within the walls of the Britiſh Parliament 
than at the preſent day. The loſs or preſervation 
of one moiety of the empire was now in queſtion, 
Was it ſurpriſing that in diſcuſſions ariſing from ſo 
intereſting a cauſe, wherein every man felt himſelf 
lo deeply and immediately concerned, people ſhould 
not retain the ſame calmneſs as in ordinary matters? 
This could not be expected in ſo free and high 
ſpirited a nation. 15 

It could not be doubted, from the undauntedneſs 
that had already been diſplayed on the acceſſion of 
France to the preſent conteſt, that the ſame firmnels 
and determination to encounter all difficulties would 


well known, to imagine that any exertions would 
be wanting on its part to render fortune propitious. 
It was called upon by every motive that could ani- 
mate a brave and illuſtrious people. The remem- 
brance of its late triumphs on land and fea in ſo 
many parts of the globe; the neceſſity of preſerving 


commerce, which was the ſource of its wealth and 


reputation 
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reputation it had hitherto maintained with ſuch un- 
rivalled ſucceſs and ſplendor. 
Add to theſe conſiderations the keenneſs of the 


reſentment the Engliſh muſt feel againſt the French, 
for having conſpired with their revolted ſubjects in 


tearing from them the ſovereignty of America, 


| The manner in which France accompliſhed this de- 


ſign rendered it peculiarly offenſive. Under cover 
| of the moſt ſpecious proteſtations of neutrality, it 
had carried on a ſeries of intrigues founded on a du— 
plicity unworthy of its character. 

However ſanguine the French might be in their 
| expectations, they would find that, notwithſtand- 


ing the co-operation of Spain and America, the 


chief of the conteſt would lie between them and 
their ancient rivals. On them the ſtrength and ef- 


forts of theſe would be principally directed; and 


paſt experience had ſhown the activity and reſources 
of theſe rivals to be uncommon and formidable in 

the higheſt degree. | ER 
America was at a vaſt diſtance, and incapable of 
any offenfive operations of any conſequence out of 
its own territories. Spain, in the late war, had 
proved an inſufficient aid, 
its hoſtilities on the American continent, and direct 
its fleets and armies againſt the dominions of the 
Houſe of Bourbon in the Weſt Indies, it would be 
no eaſy taſk to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of that reſolute and enterpriſing enemy. 

The French had not hitherto manifeſted an equal 
degree of diligence or ſkill, when compared with 

that which had been exerted by the Engliſh ſince 
| the declaration of France in favour of America. 
Notwithſtanding the advantages of coming freſh 
into the conteit againſt an enemy already fatigued 
with three expenfive and arduous campaigns, yet 
| ſhe found him prepared to meet her with an ala- 


city and vigour which ſhe confidently hoped he 
OG 5 
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a people quick in their formation of the moſt flat. 
tering proſpects, but apt to be caſt down on the 
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ſhips with fortitude :- their intrepidity was accom- 


bend without any further heſitation, had only doubled 
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a name uyſullied and reſpectable to all future ages. 
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It was well known that this unexpected diſap, 


pointment had not a little damped the ſpirit, and 
abated the confidence of the French. They were 


leaſt failure; they were eaſily elated, but Mill more 
eaſily depreſſed; not from want of courage, but 
from want of patience to contend with obſtacles that 
threatened dithculty and duration, and required preat 
labour and perſeverance to ſurmount. 

The Engliſh were, on the contrary, of a quite 
oppoſite character ; bold and daring, yet circum. 
ſpectful; enterpriſing, yet not precipitate; cool 
and deliberate in framing their reſolutions, but 
firm and determined in executing them; they met 
obſtructions with temper, and ſubmitted to hard- 


panied with a calmneſs that fitted them peculiarly 
for ſeaſons of danger: they bore diſappointments 
undiſmayed; and from. the experience of the pre- 
ſent time, it was plain they could face the ſevereſt 
trials without deſpondency. 8 

The formidable confederacy before which France 
had preſumptuouſly thought that Great Britain mult 


her exertions, and exalted her courage; her firm- 
neſs ſeemed to increaſe in proportion to her peril; 
and inſtead of humbling herſelf before ſo many ene- 
mies, the evidently ſet them all at defiance. 

As no nation had ever exhibited greater proofs of 
magnanimity, none had at the ſame time taken 
bolder and more deciſive meaſures againſt its nu- 
merous toes: It ſeemed determined, ſhould Fate 
have decreed its fall, to periſh nobly, and to leave 


p Ag . ! 

Such were the various ſentiments and opinions o 
the many individuals in Europe, whoſe thoughts and 
lucubrations were taken up with the critical fitus 
tion 
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ton of this country, at the time when Spain decla- 
red its acceſſion to the alliance of France and of 
America againſt Britain „ 

This declaration was made to the Britiſh miniſtry 


by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at the Court of London, 


upon the ſixteenth day of June, ſeventy-nine. 

Notwithſtanding ſuſpicions had long been enter- 
tained of the hoſtile intentions of the Court of 
Spain, yet the conſideration how repugnant it was 
to the intereſt of that monarchy to act inimically to 
this country, kept people's minds in ſuſpenſe how 
the joint ſolicitations of the French and American 
miniſters at that Court would terminate, 

The Reſcript delivered to the Britiſh miniſtry by 
the Marquis of Almadovar, Ambaſſador from Spain, 
was a compoſition of a vague and deſultory nature, 
wanting in clearneſs and preciſtion, and attended 
with no accuracy or ſtrength of reaſoning : the facts 
ſtated carried no weight nor conviction ; and did 
not appear to afford juſt cauſes for ſo ſerious and 


violent a meaſure as a rupture between the two 


nations. 5 
It ſet forth, that the King of Spain had uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to bring about a reconciliation 
between Great Britain and the powers with which 
ine was at war; but that they had been rejected in a 
manner that manifeſted an hoſtile diſpoſition in that 
Court. | | e 
It repreſented the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtrv 
reſpecting the mediation it had accepted on the part 
of Spain, as diſingenuous, and tending only to 


protract it by vain pretences and evaſive anſwers. 


It complained of inſults offered to the Spaniſh 
flag, and violation of the territory of Spain in Ame— 


| rica; it ſtated that reparation had been demanded for 


theſe outrages, but that none had been received; 


Various 


and what was very remarkable, it ſpecified that the 
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which intimated at the ſame time, that the intereſts 
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of oppolition in Parliament. Now at length, it 


ploded as groundleſs and imaginary. The Family 


nation. 


againſt this country by the Houſe of Bourbon. 
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vatious injuries done to Spain by Great Brit 
amounted to one hundred! | 
Such was the ſubſtance of the Spaniſh Reſeript; 


of Spain and France were jo blended, as to require 
their being comprized in one ſettlement in 20 
future treaty with Great Britain. 
The complaints contained in this Reſeript were 
anſwered in a very forcible and circumſtantial man. 
ner, in a paper that was tranſmitted to the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador after his departure. 

But whatever pretences were alledged by Spain 
for breaking the peace with England, it was very 
clearly underſtood that the real motive was to em. 
brace the favourable opportunity of deprefling 
Great Britain, now offered by the defection of itz 
Colonies. . | 

Very ſevere reflections were paſſed on this occa- 
fion upon the conduct of miniſtry by the members 


was ſaid, that ſyſtem was completed which had 
been ſo often predicted; but which miniſters ex- 


Compact between the French and Spaniſh branches 
of the Houſe of Bourbon was now fulfilled in all 
its parts; and Great Britain, the principal object 
of that family's dread and averfion, was to” expe- 
rience the firſt effects of that dangerous combi 


But however pointed and acrimonious the ſpeeches 
of oppoſition were, all parties felt the neceſſity ol 
union on this emergency. Both Houſes concurred 
firmly and unanimouſly in the reſolution to ſupport 
with the utmoſt ſpirit and vigour the war denounced. 


In conſequence of the delivery of the Spaniſh re. 
ſcript to the miniſtry, its contents were laid before 
both Houſes in the King's name, with a folemn 

| declaration 


(declaration 6n his part, of the real defire he had al- 
. ways encertained and expreſſed to cultivate peace 
W and harmony with that crown, and how much he 


| ration was founded. Several of the grievances 
S complained of had not been communicated by any 
channel previous to this reicript. Whenever ap- 
| plications had been made, they had been received 
E with all due attention; and nothing had been omit- 
ed to procure all requiſite ſatisfaction. 75 


tion to exert all the powers and reſources of Britain 


Commons, that another addreſs ſhould be preſented 
at the ſame time, requeſting that the naval and mi- 


litary forces of the kingdom ſhould be collected in 


be exerted againſt the Houſe of Bourbon: 

| This motion was ſupported upon the great neceſ- 
| fity of making the principal impreſſion upon that 
| quarter, and the improbability of doing it effectually 
| while the force of this country remained ſcattered 
and divided at ſuch an immenſe diſtance. To con- 
nue our efforts in America in the ſame manner as 
betore, muſt weaken them in Europe ; where it was 


that we had to contend with ſo powerful a combi- 
| nation of enemies, whoſe fleets and armies were now 
menacing our very coaſts, and threatening an inva- 
W 100 of the kingdom itſelf, 8 

Miniſtry oppoſed this motion, on the ground of its 
| Interfering with the royal prerogative of directing 


meaſure proper to be adopted, an open compliance 
with the requeſt now propoſed, would involve a no- 

tſcation of it to the enemy, that might prove highly 
Vol. III. No. 19. 285 
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W 4s furptized at the pretences on which the decla- 


In anſwer to the royal mefiage, which was worded 
with great temper and dignity, after preſenting an 
addreſs to the Throne, containing their determina- 


againſt its enemies, it was moved in the Houſe of 
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utmoſt endeavours to recal to their different ftailons 
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prejudicial. It was much more adviſeable, on 4jj 
accounts, to leave the executive power to act! in ſuch 
matters at full liberty : to aſſume the right of con. 
trouling its operations, would. check and retard 
them, in ſuch a manner, as might Fete the beſt 
concerted ſchemes. _ | 

The ſetting aſide of this motion was very diſpleal. 
ing to numbers, Who were firmly convinced that the 
ſtationing the fleets and armies. of the realm ſo far 
aſunder, would prevent them from being of that ef 
ſential ſervice they would prove, were they at hand 
to co-operate. America was now conſidered by 
many as an object no longer deſerving of that ſol. 
citude which it had ſo long occupied. The diff 
culty, or rather the impracticability of recovering it, 
was obvious, while the nation was engaged in a war 
with both France and Spain. A war with two ſuch 
formidable. powers, was of itſelf an object of ſuf 
cient magnitude to employ the whole attention aud 
forces of Great Britain: to divide them would 
be to render them impotent and uſeleſs. The ut. 
moſt that could be propoſed, was to keep poſſeſon 
of what ſtill remained in our hands on the American 
continent; but by no means to make it the (cen: dl 
our principal operations. 

In addition to this idea, the proprlety of which 
was warmly maintained on this occaſion, it was ſug: 
geſted that, at ſo dangerous a crfiis as the preſent, 
all perſonal animoſities ought to give way to tit 
lervice and ſafety of the ſtate ; that it Þehores all 


intent, it was incumbent on miniſtry to uſe theilt 


in the army and navy, thoſe individuals whoſe City 
contents had induced them to throw up their en- 
ploy ments: no man of courage and abilities ovgit 
to be overlooked or {lighted at this perilous ſeaſon; 


tuch men elperaelly as ; Lord Howe, and Adin 
Keppeh 
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4 dad no means ſhould be left untried to prevail 


3 


upon them to reſume their functions. 


purſued in America, He Foal that country 
as the fatal drain of the bloo 


thoroughly weighed, and inſpected , they would be 
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ſuch imminent and unprecedented danger. 
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The Duke of Richmond's motive for. confinin 
his motion to a change of ſyſtem, without includ. 
ing a removal of miniſters, was to obtain, by this 
proof of moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, their more 
ready concurrence in his propoſals. A diſmiſſionof 
tlie preſent miniftry was, however, inſiſted. upon 
with great warmth by ſeveral other Lords in the 
oppoſition. $i 

The ar guments alledged by miniſtry for diflent. 
ing from the Duke of Richmond's propoſal for a 

ceffation of hoſtilities in America, were, that ſuch 
a meaſure would appear as a renunciation to al 
hopes of recovering, that country, the ſovereigny 
of which was' an object of too much confequence tg 
abandon, without the moſt violent and reſolute [trug: 

gle, to retain, it. Herein the honour” of the nation 
was the more deeply concerned, as France and 
America bad made it an effential article in their 
treaty of Confederacy, That they ſhould agree to no 
terins of pacification, till Great Britain had ſolemnly 
recognized the. independency of the United Stats. 
5 Hence it was clear, that to withdraw our armies 
would not accelerate a, reconciliation upon thoſe 
terms we demanded: and as the dignity of the m. 
tion required that we ſhould accede to no others, i 
was proper that we ſhould retain the means of un 
forcing them, by keeping our forces in America, 

After a long and intereſting debate, wherein muci 

eloquence and acuteneſs of reaſoning were difplayed 
on both fides, and were attended with no little act 
mony and perfonal invective, the amendment tv 
the addrefs moved. by the Duke of Richmond, wis 
negatived by a majority of fifty-feven to fifty- tuo. 

The imminent peril to which the Kingdom was 
now expoſed, occafioned' a variety of military pio. 
jects to be laid before Parliament, for the purpoſe 

of its internal detence. The pr incipal one that u 


adopted, was the ra uling of volunteer 9 
whic 
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which were to be added to the regiments of militia 
belonging to the counties where they were raiſed. _ 
It had been propoſed at firſt to double the num- 
her of the militia which would ar once produce 
ſuch an augmentation of force, as would, in con? 
junction with the regular troops, conſtitute a moſt 
formidable army; but upon mature refle&ion, the 
ſanding” eſtabliſhment of regulars and militia ap- 
$ peared fully ſufficient for the guard of the king- 
| dom; eſpecially when reinforced by the additional 
companies to be raifed in every county, 
A motive for not increaſing the mi itia, was, that 
a merely defenſive war did not ſeem the moſt eligi- 
| ble meaſure in the preſent circumſtances. As it was 
determined to carry it on with the utmoſt activity 
and vigour, it would, in conſequence of ſuch a re- 
| ſolve, be neceſſary to ſend a number of troops out. 
| of the kingdom upon the various expeditions that 
| would be undertaken : theſe mult of courſe be com- 
poſed of and drafted from the regular forces ; which 
would therefore demand continual recruiting to 
ſupply the place of thoſe who were ſent abroad. In 
order to raiſe theſe recruits with the more facility, 
it was judged more adviſable to leave the militia on 
its actual footing than to increaſe it, as the numbers 
wanted for that purpoſe would be more uſefully em- 
ployed in filling the vacancies in the regular regi- 
ments, and keeping them up to their full comple- 
| ment. bf 
| The ſpirit and magnanimity that were diſplayed 


tions of thoſe politicians both at home and abroad, 
| who had confidently predicted that the combination 
| formed againſt Britain, would ſerve much leſs to 
| intimidate it than to ſhew its amazing reſources ; 


| pects in which its enemies had been ſo forward to 


at this perilous time, fully anſwered the prognoſtica- 


and would ſhortly make it evident, that the proſ- 


| Indulge their imaginations, were founded on their. 
gy ignorance 
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cgncur in every meaſure, neceſſa 
of the realm, that baniſhed all geſpondency and 
fear. Pe: 


IBO. i Mae &. 
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4 | Military Operations in North America. £ 
475, 


H E ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in reducing 
J Georgia, had revived the hopes of the Loy- 
alitts in the neighbouring provinces of Carolina. 
As a conſiderable part of them conſiſted of emi- 
grants from Britain, notwithftanding they had, thro' 
compulſion, ſubmitted to the adverſe party, they 
were conſtantly watching an opportunity of caſting 
off a yoke, to Which their diſpoſitions could not be 
reconciled, and of returning to the ſubjection of their 
native country. | | ; FEE 
On hearing of the reduction of Georgia, and the 
arrival of General Prevoſt, they determined to riſe 


back frontiers of North Carolina, with an intent to 
maintain their ground in that province till they 
could be joined by reinforcements from Georgia. 
But the diſtance from thence to the place where 
they embodied was fo great, that it was impracti- 
cable to anſwer their expectations with ſufficient diſ- 
patch to ſupport their undertaking. It was ſoon 
iruſtrated by the ſuperior ſtrength of the enemy in 
their neighbourhood : they were attacked and to- 


"” routed with the loſs of about half their num- 
fs 516 WY 5 


5 


The remainder, finding the ſtrength of che enemy 


« to make their way to Georgia. They effected 
luis reſolution with great courage and conſtancy 
| 84 through 


in a body. They aſſembled accordingly on the 


continually increaſing, and expecting no further aſ- 
ſſtance from their own party in that quarter, reſolv- 
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through a variety of difficulties, and had the good 

fortune to join the royal forces in that Province. 
As the number of tr oops under General Prevoſt, 
was not ſufficient to form any ſtrong chain of com. 
munication with thoſe diſtricts that were remote 
from the capital, he was obliged to contract his 
poſts, in order to preſerve his ſtrength. 

This was the more indiſpenſably neceſſary, as Ge. 
neral Lincoln was arrived on the borders of Geor- 
gia with a conſiderable force, and encamped within 
twenty miles of Savannah town, the Britiſ head 
wer 

Another ſtrong body of Americans was poſted a 


a further diſtance, on the river of that name, at 3 


place called Briar's Creek; where it covered the vp- 
per part of Georgia, and preverited any aſſociations 
being formed in favour of the Britiſh intereſt. 

Colonel Prevoſt, a relation of the General of that 
name, was ſtationed at Hudſon Ferry, on the Savan— 
nah river, twelve miles below Briar's Creek. The 
proximity of the American corps at this place, in- 
duced him to form a deſign of ſurprizing it. To 
this intent General Prevoſt | made ſeveral motions in 
the neighbourhood of Savannah town, in order t0 
divert the attention of General Lincoln, and remove 
all ſuſpicion of the project in agitation. ' 

In the mean time, Colonel Prevoſt ordered a di 
Ain of his forces to advance towards Briar's Creek, 
to the purpoſe of feigning an attack upon the Ame- 
rican body poſted there: with the other diviſion he 
took a circuit of near fifty miles, to the enemy“ 
right, with a view, after croſſing Briar's Creek 
where it was for dable, to come ane Upon their 
Years: io fron 

T he 3 of the 1 at Briar' gs Creek 
was ſo advantageous, that they entertained no ap- 
prehenſions of being forced: the Creek extended 


along their front; and was for {ome miles AY t00 


* * 
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great a depth to ford. The river Savannah, with a 
deep ſwamp on each ſide, covered their left; and 
they had a body of cavalry on their right, to keep a 
look-out on the adjacent country. . 
It happened, unfortunately tor them, that on the 
approach of Colonel Prevoſt with his diviſion, this 
very body had been detached to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance on the oppoſite quarter, This favoured the 
Colonel's deſign ſo completely, that he came upon 
them undiſcovered, March 30, in the middle of the 
day : they were attacked in their camp, and in- 
ſtantly put to the rout everywhere. A body from 
North Carolina rallied, and attempted to make a 
ſtand; but after a brave reſiſtance, they were alſo 
defeated. ON. 1 OE | | 
The victory was complete in every reſpect: the 
eneiny loſt their artillery and ſtores, their baggage, 
and almoſt all their arms, beſides about four hundred 
killed and taken; among the latter of whom were 
many officers ; numbers were drowned in the river 
Savannah, and periſhed in the ſwamps, in their en- 
deavouring to eſcape. © © TR 
By this ſucceſs the province of Georgia was again 
freed from the enemy, and a communication thrown 
open with the well- affected in the back ſettlements 
of this and the neighbouring Colonies of Carolina. 
Several bodies of them joined General Prevoſt, and 
proved no ſmall addition to his army: in conſe- 
quence of which he ſtretched his poſts further up 
the river Savannah, and ſecured the principal paſſes 
overit. By theſe means, the forces which had been 
collected by the enemy on the other ſide, were con- 
ſtrained to remain inactive, as the paſſage was too 


2 


that now guarded it. 

SGeneral Prevoſt, in the mean while, was employ- 

ed in obſerving their movements, intending, as ſoon 

as an opportunity offered, to make an attempt on the 
9 5 province 


dangerous to be attempted in preſence of the force 
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Yrovince of Carolina. He was, after ſome ex pech. 
wa favoured wath one that opencd a new and very 
JJ ICED artnet to buf tie, 

A meeting of the Delegates of the Province of 
Georgia had been appointed to be held in the begin. 
ning of May. As the capital was now in the poi. 
ſeſſion of the Britiſh troops, the meeting was tran( 
ferred to Auguſta, a town ſituated one hundred and 
thirty miles from that of Savannah. In order to be 
at hand to protect this aſſembly, General Lincoln 

marched his army to the neighbourhood of that 

I!be ſituation he quitted lay between the lower 
parts of Georgia and Carolina; and effectually pte. 
vented any attempt from the Britiſh troops on that 
fide. But by, leaving it, the way was immediately 
opened for the deſign that General Prevoſt had in 
contemplation, or II 11 1 
Ihe face of the country was ſuch, indeed, at this 
time of the year, as powerfully diſcouraged any ai: 
litary operations. Therriver Savannah, which-is the 
boundary between thoſe two provinces, was lo 
ſwelled and. increaſed by, the rains and freſhes, that it 
ſeemed utterly, impaſſable. On the Carolina fide, 
the country was either ſo flooded or ſwampy, that it 
ap cared impoſſible for an army to march thro' it. 
Beſides theſe natural obſtructions, General Lin- 
coln had left a ſtrong body of men under the com: 
mand of: General Moultrie, a very reſolute offi- 
cer, to guard the paſſes that led to Charleſtown. All 
thoſe were deemed ſufficient impediments to pre- 
vent the Britiſh forces from forming any projects 
againſt Carolina during ſo unfavourable a ſeaſon. 
But General Prevoſt, on the departure of the 
American forces for Auguſta, loſt no time in carry- 
ing his intended ſchetne into execution. He was 
invited to the proſecution of it by various motives: 


The 


The neceſſity of obliging General Lincoln to move 
from the upper country, where he intercepted the 
communication between the Royal army and the 


well. affected in the back ſettlements; the hope of 


obtaining ſupplies of proviſions, of Which he began 
to ſtand in great need; the expectation of encourag- 
ing the loyal party to act in his favour; and the pros 
priety of employing vigorous meaſures, in, order t 
keep up the reputation of the Britiſh arms. 


The force he had with him at this time did not 


o 


much exceed three thouſand men; but they were 


tried ſoldiers. They ſet forward on this expedition 
at the end of April, and proceeded with a reſolution 
that aſtoniſhed the American troops poſted at the dif- 
ferent paſſages. Theſe were ſoon diſperſed, and 
obliged to fall back. As the country became more 
oper, the Britiſh troops made their way with the 
greater rapidity; and at length diſentangled them- 
ices from the innumerable ſwamps and - marſhes 
through which they had marched, in ſpite of a con- 
unugl bppeſitionss M 
As the road to Charleſtown was nowg:cleared, and 


ſolyed, in concurrence with his principal officers, 
to advance with all ſpeed towards it; hoping from 
the feeble condition in which it was repreſented tobe, 
that he might poſſibly render himſelf maſter of 
it before General Lincoln could come to its aſ- 
ſlitance, | FE B 
This officer was perſuaded that the obſtructions 
| to the movements of the Britiſh troops would have 
been inſurmountable. In this conviction he re- 
Mmained with his whole force at Auguſta, It was 
with the utmoſt ſurprize he was informed of the 
progreſs made by General Prevoſt, The danger 


diligence to its relief. To this purpoſe he mounted 
| a ſelect 


the Loyaliſts in General Provoſt's armyo repreſented - 
the taking of it as a matter of no difficulty, he re- 


Charleſtown was in, compelled him to haſten with 
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a ſelect body of infantry on horſeback, and follow 
it himſelf, at the head of all-the troops he could 
collect; if JJVVVVVVVTFCTCTDTTT oo 
The forces commanded by General Moultrie hag 
occupied all the bridges and avenues on the'road tg 
Charleftown, He was now joined by Pulaſki; 
legion, and ſome other troops; and teemed deter. 
mined to make a reſolute ſtand. But the vigour 
with which his people were continuvally attacked 
was ſuch, that they retreated everywhere; and the 
Britiſh troops arrived at length within fight of Charles. 
town, and took poſt, almoſt within canon-ſhot of thy 
city, on the twelfth of Max. 
Moſt of that day was ſpent in ſkirmiſhing: on 
the next, General Prevoſt having drawn up his troops 
in ſuch a mannner as to make the moſt intimidat. 
ing . ee ſent in a ſummons to ſurrender, 
with offers of a very advantageous capitulation. As 
the place was not completely ' fortified, and there 
gular ſtrength to deſend it was inconfiderable, the 
inhabitants would gladly have compounded with 
General Prevoſt, on terms of neutrality for the city, 
and the whole province of Carolina, during there- 
mainder of the war. But as theſe conceſhons dil 
pot ' include the ſurrender of Charleſtown, the nego- 
ciation was dropped; and the town's people prepared 
to make an obſtinate defence. 1 
But the circumſtances of General Prevoſt's army 
did not allow of an aſſault: his artillery was not of 
a ſufficient weight for ſuch a purpoſe; and he had 
no ſhipping to Tupport his attack by land. That of 
the beſieged was numerous, and in good condition; 
and were poſted in ſuch a manner as would have 
greatly annoyed him in caſe of an attack. Ther 
tortifications' were well provided with artillery ; and 
the inhabitants appearcd altogether determined and 
able to make a vigorous reſiſtance. | 


: Beſides 
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Beſides: theſe conſiderations, others equally cogent 
offered themſelves, to diſſuade General Prevoſt from 
making any further attempt upon the town. Gene- 

tal Linceln was advancing with all. ſpeed, at the 
head of a force ſuperior to his own : were he to fail 
in his attempt upon the place, he would find himſelf 
environed with difficulties that would probably prove 
inſurnnountable. The garriſon, on the one hand, 

and General Lincoln on the other, would place An 
between two fires; and his retreat would become 

impracticable from the diminution of his army, that 
2 neceſſarily enſue through the continual ſkir- 
miſhes wherein he would be engaged; and from 
the face of the country, interſected with ſuch a mul- 
titude of creeks and moraſſes, the fords and paſſes 
through, Which would be ſtrongly guarded every- 
where. 

He was induced by theſe various motives to 
withdraw his troops from the poſts they occupied 
before Charleſtown during the night. He croſſed 
over to the iſlands of St. James and St. John, lying 
to the ſouth of Charleſtown. As they abounded in 
proviſions, they proved the moſt convenient quar- 
ters that could have been choſen at this time; his 
determination being to act on the defenſive till the 
arrival of thoſe ſupplies of military ſtores, and other 
ncceffaries, which he daily expected, and much 
wanted. 

The Britiſh troops tarried in theſe iſlands till the 
arrival of two frigates, which put it in the power 
of General Prevoſt to reſume the operations he had 
projected. The principal one was to poſſeſs himſelf 
of the iſland of Port Roy al, which, from its fitu- 
ation, would afford many advantages. It had an 
excellent harbour, and commanded the coaſt be- 
tween Charleſtown. and Savannah river, with the 
town of that name, from whence a communication 
to the iſland! was open and lecure: : here he deter- 


mined 
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forcements reqͥ uiſite to retenter Cafolingy lt 1 
SGeneral Lincold, who! perceived the defign of 
the Britiſh commander, thought it neceſſary to male 
an attempt to diſfſodge him frotivthe convenient: Pot 
he had taken, preparatory to -t execution of- hi 
defign. To this purpoſe he' advanced te Stoß 
Ferry, ſitüated between St. John afland And the 
main- land. This being a paſs of great importance, 
General Prevoſtthad taken great precautions to ſe. 
cure it. A chofeh body was poſted here under the 
command of Colonel Maitland, a very gallant ofſi. 
cer; and it was fortified with redoubrs and artillery, 

'The Americans attacked it with great force, June 

the 2oth ;. but after a long v4 ſevere diſpute, were 
_ obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. An armed 
float, that had been ſtationed oppoſite to their right 


{ k 


flank, galled them fo effeQually; that they were 
obliged to confinet heir attack chiefly to the rigb: 
of the Britiſh lines, which was. the ſtrongeſt fide; 
and where they met with a fire that did great ext« 
MT TO 0G: a1 
Alter this diſappointment; they! deſiſted from 
any further attempts, and left General Prevoſt at 
liberty to continue his intended operatibns. In con- 
ſequence of which, he purſted the plan he had 
formed, and moved his forces towards Port Royal 
ifland ; of which he took poffeſſion without oppo 

fition. 5 by 5 . Ap 4 | 3073 1123146 -234 5 
During theſe operations in the Southern Colo- 
nies, Sir Henry Clinton was concerting at New 
York the means of diſtreſſing the enemy in the 
middle Provinces. An expedition was accordingly 
undertaken againſt Virginia, to be- conducted by 
Sir George Collier with a naval, and General Ma- 
thews with a land-force. Entering the Chefapeak, 
the larger ſhips anchored at the mouth of the river 
James, to block vp its navigatiom; and ** 
| OLCT 
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Collier proceeded with the lighter veſſels up Eliza- 
beth rirer to Portſmouth. But the wind and tide 
not ferving, General Mathews apprehending that 
the enemy, on receiving intelligence of the Britiſh 
troops approaching, might the better prepare them 
ſelves for defence, thought it adviſable to land them 
immediately, and march with all ſpeed to the place 
inten dect. 04 k BFF a 
The town of Portſmouth was open and unforti- 
fed to the land ſide; but the paſſage up the river 
was guarded by a fort at half a mile diſtance below 
it; but the garriſon being weak, and expecting no 

aſſiſtance, and the fort itſelf unable to ſtand a vi- 
gorous attack, it was abandoned without making 
any defence. 2 ee ee eee 

Upon intelligence of the approach of the fleet 
and army, the enemy ſet fire to ſeveral loaded mer- 
chamtmen ready for their departure; among which 
were ſome very large, and of great value. The 


| troops, however, arrived in time to ſave a conſide- 


. 


| rable number. 
The damage done to the enemy at Portſmouth 
and its neighbourhood was immenſe. A prodigi- 
ous quantity of proviſions, prepared for General 
| Waſhington's: army, was deſtroyed, together with 
a vaſt variety of naval and military ſtores, beſides 
what was carried away. About one hundred and 
twenty veſſels, of different ſizes, were burned, and 
twenty brought off. No loſs was ſuſtained by the 
| fleet and army; which, after having fully executed 
the defipns propoſeds by the expedition, by demo- 
I!hing the fortifications, and ſetting fire to the ma- 
gozines and ſtore-houſes within their reach, returned 
to New York in leſs than a month from their de- 
partüre „ 
On the return of this detachment and ſquadron, 
dir Henry Clinton reſolved to execute a project he 
had ſometime had in view. Two ſtrong torts were 
con- 
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conſtructing by the enemy on the North River; the 
one at Verplanks Neck, on the eaſt 5 the other 21 
Stoney Point, on the weſtern fide: They were gf 
the utmoſt importance to the Americans; as they 
commanded the. principal: paſs between the North. 
ern and the Southern Colonies, called King's Ferry, 
and lying - midway. between them. As they were 
nearly completed, though not ſufficiently ſtrong tg 
make an effectual reſiſtance, he determined to affail 
them before they were finiſhed. 

What further induced him ts undertake this ex- 
pedition, was the diſtance at which General Walh- 
ington lay with his army at this time, and the im. 


— prafficabilings of bis arriving at the North River 


oon enough to throw any impediments in the way 
of this deſign. ... FORTIS 1 

On the thirtieth of May the force deſtined for 
this expedition embarked, under General Vaughan; 


Sir George Collier commanded the ſhipping. A di. 
viſion of: the; troops landed within eight miles of 


Verplanks, which the enemy abandoned, after ſet- 


ting fire to the; barracks, a block - houſe, and all 


that was combuſtible, and not in xeadineſs to car. 
Another divifion landed on the weſtern ſide of the 
river, at three miles diſtanee'from Stoney Point; 
from which the enemy immediately withdrew on its 
appearance. © 0 | Foe 

On the oppoſite ſhore, facing Stoney Point, ſtood 
a ſmall but ſtrong fortification ; which had been con- 


ſtructed to ſecure the paſſage of the river on either 


ſide, It was called Fayette, in honour of the French 
nobleman of that name in the American ſervice, [ts 
ſituation was hardly acceſfible; for which reaſon it 
was determined to attack it from the other ſhore, 
To this intent ſome heavy pieces of artillery were 
dragged up to Stoney Point from the foot of the 


rocks where it was fituated, and a battery of ene 
| an 
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nnd mortars erected on their ſummit, which over- 
looked and commanded Fort Fayette. 
While General Pattiſon, who commanded the 
division that had maſtered Stoney Point, was em- 
ployed in cannonading Fort Fayette, General 
Vaughan proceeded from Verplanks through a 
range of hills, and ſurrounded the fort on the land- 
| fide. Sir George Collier had alſo ſtationed his ſhip- 
ping in ſuch a manner, as to cut off the garriſon's 
retreat by water, and to ſubject it in the mean time 
| to a very heavy fire. | 
| Thus affailed on all ſides, the garriſon, after mak- 
ing a moſt reſolute defence, was obliged to ſurren- 
der without any other condition than that of bein 
| promiſed civil uſage ; to which their gallant beha- 
yiour certainly intitled them. | 
| The importance of both theſe acquiſitions was 
| ſuch, that immediate diligence was uſed to put 
them into the completeſt ſtate of defence. Stoney 
Point, as lying neareſt the enemy, was principally 
attended to ; no doubt being entertained that their 
efforts would quickly be directed to its recovery. 
While the works were carrying on at theſe places, 
Sir Henry Clinton, in order to cover them, en- 
| camped at Philipſburg, about half way between 
them and New York ifland. Here he commanded 
the country adjacent to the North River on both 
| ſhores,. and was in readineſs to ſeize any favourable 
opportunity of compelling General Waſhington to 
| an engagement, in caſe he ſhould leave his ſtation 
in Jerſey, and approach nearer to the Britiſh army. 
The poſt occupied by Sir Henry Clinton, and 
| the poſſeſſion of Verplanks and Stoney Point, proved 
| very incommoding to the Americans, by intercept- 
ing the direct communication between the northern 
| and ſouthern Colonies acroſs the river Hudſon, and 
obliging them to make a circuit of near one hundred 


miles, for the purpoſes of neceſſary correſpondence? 
Vor. III. No. 19. through 
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through one of the moſt mountainous and difficult 
countries in America. =. 
The circumſtances of the American army were 
not ſuch at this period as to enable General Wah. 
ington to undertake any offenſive operations, The 
late ſucceſsful expeditions of the Britiſh forces into 
ſeveral parts of the continent had conſiderably 
weakened it, by the detachments he had been forced 
to make, in order to put thoſe places in a poſture of 
defence which lay chiefly expoſed to their incur. 
fions. The. deſtruction of ſtores and proviſions by 
theſe expeditions, had not a little diſconcerted the 
meaſures projected by the Americans, and reduced 
them to the neceſſity. of acting chiefly upon the de. 
fenſive. POSE: Lo) 
Another motive, no leſs prevalent, conduced in 


preventing the American General from encounter- | 


ing any unneceſſary riſk at the preſent : a powerful 
aſſiſtance of troops had been promiſed, and was nov 
expected from France. In conſequence of this ex- 
pectation, Congreſs was not willing he ſhould put 
it in the power of the Britiſh army to bring him to 
action, - leſt a defeat ſhould enſue, which would di. 
miniſh their importance and reputation, and deprive 
them of the ability of co-operating with, and ren- 
dering effectual the ſtrength that might be ſent for 
their ſupport. Jig 


* 


In the mean time they loſt no opportunity d 
diſtreſſing the fleet and army, by cutting off tte 
trade to New York, by means of the numerous pri 
vateers that ſwarmed along the coaſt, and infeſted 
eſpecially the navigation of the Sound between Long 
Itland and Connecticut. e 

In order to put a ſtop to theſe depredations, it u 
determined by the Britiſh commanders to make 3 
vigorous effort on the coaſt of Connecticut, and t 


deſtroy thoſe places that proved a reve pact a 
1 | Ber + 1341 thelc 
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theſe predatory veſſels, and from whence they were 
fitted out. TO 
To this intent a ſelect body of men was put under 
the command of Governor Tryon, and General 
Garth, an officer of known experience and activity. 
They embarked under the convoy of a good number 
of armed veſlels, and proceeded to Newhaven, where 
they landed. On intelligence of their approach, the 
militia of the country aſſembled, and marched to 
the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants. But their oppo- 
fition was ineffectual: the batteries that protected 
| the harbour were demoliſhed, together with the 
fort, and all the ſhipping and naval ſtores of every 
kind that were found. The town itſelf received no 
| moleſtation : this was owing to the inhabitants hav- 
ing abſtained from firing upon the troops out of the 
houſes. . 1 
From Newhaven the armament ſailed to Fairfield, 
which made a moſt reſolute and deſperate defence. 
Here the conteſt was ſo violent, that the town was 
unhappily ſet on fire, and totally conſumed with all 
it contained. 
The next town they attacked was Norwalk, where 
they met with no leſs determined an oppoſition, both 
from the town's people, and large bodies of militia 
that came to their aſſiſtance from all parts of the 
neighbourhood. This place ſhared the ſame fate 
as Fairfield, and was totally reduced to aſhes, as 
was alſo Greenfield, a ſmall ſea port ; by the burn- 
ing of which this deſtructive expedition terminated. 
Immenſe damage was done to the Americans 
upon this occafion, Exclufive of the deſtruction of 
their houſes, they ſuſtained a prodigious loſs. in 
nipping, merchandiſe, and effects of all denomina- 
ons. EE 
| This military execution took place with a very 
nconfiderable detriment to the troops that effected 
n. Notwithſtanding the various impediments they 
e 1 55 
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had to overcome, and the perpetual encounters with 
men who oppoſed them with the utmoſt reſolution 
the number of killed was not more than twenty, 
and of wounded about one hundred and thirty. 
General Waſhington, on the taking of Verplanks 
Neck, and Stoney Point, and the deſtructive in. 
curſions into Connecticut, removed from his «©. 
campment in Jerfey, and advanced nearer to Sir 
Henry Clinton, in order to oblige him to call in his 
detachments, and contract his operations; but he 
took at the ſame time ſo ſtrong a poſition in the 
mountainous country along the ſhores of Hudſon 
river, that the Britiſh General found it impradi- 
cable to bring him to an engagement. 


One of the motives for General Waſhington's 
approach, was, a defign he had formed to recover 


Stoney Point by ſurprize. It had been put into as 
complete a poſture of defence as the ſhortneſs of 


the time ſince it fell into the hands of Sir Henry 
Clinton would permit: the garriſon conſiſted of a 


ſelect party under Colonel Johnſon. 
The American General choſe for the execution of 
bis defign, one of the moſt reſolute officers in his 
army. This was General Wayne, who, at the head 
of a ſtrong detachment of picked men, proceeded 


through a road full of impediments, and arrived 


towards the cloſe of the evening of the fifteenth of 


July, within ſight of Stoney Point. Here they 


formed in two columns, and, to prevent a diſcover), 
waited till midnight. | 

The column on the right was commanded by 
General Wayne; his van- guard was compoſed ol 
one hundred and fifty of his braveſt ſoldiers, led on 
by Colonel Fleury, a French officer of noted bravery. 
The left column was under the command of Mar 

teward, a bold and active man, and had a Vi 
guard of choſen troops like the right. The orc! 
were to make uſe of the bayonet only ; tor which 


purpoſe no muſkets were ſuffered to be loaded. 1 
| * 
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The two columns marched to the attack from 
the oppoſite ſides of the works. Another body 
made a feint on that fide which lay between them. 
Never did the American troops behave with more 
intrepidity than upon this occaſion. The works 
were ſurrounded with a moraſs and two rows of ab- 
batis, and well provided with artillery. They were 
oppoſed by a heavy fire of muſketry and grape ſhor. 
They forced their way through theſe various ob- 
ſtacles, bayonet in hand, and both columns met in 
the center of the works, where the garriſon was 
obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war. „ 
Ihe conduct and perſonal behaviour of General 
Wayne gained him great honour. He received a 
dangeraus wound during the attack; but he ftill 
perfifted in conducting it with great courage and 
preſence of mind. His officers followed his ex- 
ample, and acquitted themſelves in a manner that 
acquired great reputation to the American troops. 
heir ſucceſs in this enterprize was confidered by 
Congreſs in a light of ſuch importance, that it was 
thought neceſſary to 3 the memory of it in 
a particular manner, by conferring honorary rewards 
upon thoſe wha had moſt ſignalized themſelves. Ge- 
neral Wayne received a gold medal, emblematic of 
this action ; two of filver were beſtowed upon Co- 
lonel Fleury, who ſtruck the Britiſh colours with his 
own hand ; and Major Steward, who headed the 
left column with remarkable intre idity and con- 
duct. A proportionable ee was given to 
IR officers and ſoldiers employed upon this oc- 

caſion. | 
The loſs of the Britiſh troops, notwithſtanding 
a brave defence, was inconſiderable in number of 
_ but that of priſoners amounted to five hun- 

_ N | 142 
As ſoon as the Americans were maſters of Stoney 
Point, chey turned the artillery which they found 
„ | on 
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on the fortifications, againſt the works at Verplanks 
Neck, which lay within gun-ſhot on the other fide 
of the river ; ; a body of troops advanced at the ſame 
time on the land-fide, in order to cut off the retrear 
of the garriſon. 

On receiving intelligence of the barbie of Stoney 
Point, Sir Henry Clinton immediately moved his 


army forwards to retake it, and to compel the ene. 


my to ahandon the attack of Verplanks ; Sir George 
Collier proceeded up the river with armed veſlcls 
and traniports, | with ergops on board to the ſame 
intent. 


The Britiſh General W ſeveral havenian 


tending to draw General Waſhington to an engage. 
ment; but they were ineffectual: as he did not 
deem the preſervation of Stoney Point of ſufficient 


conſequence to venture an attack, he cautiouſly ' 


avoided one, and contented himſelf with demoliſh. 
ing as much of the fortifications as time would per- 

mit, and with carrying off the artillery. The pri- 
tiſh troops retook poſſeſſion of it three days after it 


was ſurprized. 


The ſucceſs of the Ae at Sony Point, in 
te them to make another attempt of the ſame 
kind at Paulus Hook, a fortified poſt on the Jerſcy- 
tide, oppoſite to the city of New York, They pre- 

July 10, ſented themſelves at three O clock in th 
1779. morning, before the gate of the fortif. 
cations.; and being miſtaken by the guard for : 
party of Britiſh troops, returning from an excurfion 
on which, they had been detached on the preceding 
day, they entered without oppoſition, and made 

themſelves maſters of a block-houſe, and two re- 
doubts ; but the alarm being ſpread, Major Suther- 
land, the commandant, threw himſelf, with a body 
of Heſſians, into another redoubt; by an inceflant 
fire from which he forced the enemy to quit the 


poſt they had ſeized. They withdrew wi ith ſo much 
preci· 
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recipitation, that they had not time to ſet fire to 
the barracks, or to ſpike the guns. 


During theſe tranſactions in the province of Neu 
York, the people of Maſſachuſet had been at great 


pains and expence in equipping an armament for 


an expedition againſt a Britiſh poſt and ſettlement 


began during the ſummer, and already in a ſtate of 
fowardneſs, on the eaſtern limits of their territo- 


ries. | 14 > FS os 
This new poſt was on the river Penobſcot, on 
the borders of Nova Scotia. A body of the Britiſh 
troops had lately taken poſſeſſion of an advantageous 
fituation on that river, and begun the conſtruction 
of a fort, which, when finiſhed, it was foreſeen H 


the enemy, would prove a great annoyance to them 
in thoſe parts; where the ſettlements they had 


formed of late years were but weak, and quite un- 
able to defend themſelves againſt an enemy in any 
confiderable force. . | i 25 

It. was determined, therefore, to loſe no time in 
diſlodging the Britiſh troops ſtationed there, before 
they could complete their intent. To this purpoſe 
a numerous armament and a good body of troops 
were prepared at Boſton, the command of which 
was given to Commodore Saltonſtall and General 
Lovel. Fs 5 

Colonel Maclane, who commanded the poſt at 
Penobſcot, on being apprized of the preparations 
that were making at Boſton, found it neceſſary to 


drop the proſecution of his firſt project, which was 
the erection of a regular fort, and to confine himſelf 


to the putting of the works already conſtructed, in 


the beſt poſture of defence which the ſhortneſs of 


the notice given him would admit. His force did 
| Not reach to one thouſand men; and there were only 
three armed veſſels with him; but he mede ſuch 
| good uſe of it, that in a few days the poſt he oceu— 
| pied was placed in a reſpectable ſtate of defence. 
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On the twenty-fifth of July, the armament from 
Boſton came in fight ; it conſiſted of thirty. ſexen 
armed veſſels and tranſports. It began by a hear 
cannonade upon the Britiſh ſhipping ; which they 


vigorouſly returned, aided by a battery of for 
twelve-pounders, fituated on the banks of the river 


for their protection. 


The fortifications which had been conſtructed 
with an intent to complete them into a fort, ſtood in 
the middle of a ſmall peninſula ; the weſtern part of 


it which projected into the river, forming a bay, 


within which the veſſels lay. On the narroweſt par 
of the peninſula, between rhe fortifications and the 
land, an entrenchment had been thrown up, which 


perfectly ſecured the paſt from that quarter. 


The enemy being repulſed in their firſt attack, 
withdrew to the weſtern end of the peninſula ; from 
whence they returned the next day, and made a ſe- 
cond attack ; but with no better ſucceſs than their 
former; upon which they defiſted from any more 
on that fide. % 


FT beir next attempt was to land on the weſtem 
point; hut here too they were ſucceſſively foiled; 


till having found means to bring the fire of theit 


largeſt veſſels to bear upon the ſhore, they effected 
a landing under their guns, after a long and reſo- 
lute defence by the troops poſted to oppole them, 
After making good their landing, they erecded 
two batteries; from which they kept up a frog 
and inceſſant fire upon the works: but this did not 
prevent the garriſon from carrying them on wit 
unremitting induſtry. The eannonade continued 
with egual ſpirit on both fides during a fortnight; 
at the expiration of which, it was reſolved by the 
American commanders to make a general aflault. 


Wbile they were employed in preparations for this 
purpoſe, and the garriſon was making ready to ft. 


ceive them, ap unexpected event put an eng 
BO ok as OY + their 
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their deſign. On the fourteenth of Auguſt, it was 
diſcovered early in the morning, that the beſiegers 


had left their camp and re- embarked their artillery 
during the preceding night. Nor were the garriſon 


long in ſuſpenſe to what cauſe they ſhould attribute 


this ſudden retreat. A Britiſh fleet was ſhortly de- 
{cried coming up the river. | 


It was commanded by Sir George Collier, who 


had failed from New York to the felief of the Bri- 
tiſh forces ſtationed here, the moment intelligence 
had been received of their danger: it conſiſted of 


one man of war of the line, and five frigates. The 
Maſſachuſet fleet ſeemed: at firſt to intend a ſtout 
reſiſtance; and drew up acroſs the river in the form 


of a creſcent ; but on the approach of the Britiſh 
ſhips, they withdrew with the utmoſt precipitation. 


They were 1 with ſuch eagerneſs, that not 


one ſingle veſſel of the whole fleet that had ſailed 
from Boſton could effect an eſcape. They were 


themſelves. 3 al tt OL. | 
This was a heavy blow to the Province of Maſſa- 
chuſet. The fleet conſiſted of nineteen armed veſſels, 
in excellent condition, one of which carried thirty- 
two guns ; five others twenty-four ; and the remain- 
der from eighteen to fourteen, The tranſports 
amounted to four-and-twenty. - | 
The ſoldiers and ſailors who eſcaped on ſhore 
from this univerſal deſtruction of their naval force, 
were 'obliged to explore their way through woods 


chiefly blown up and deſtroyed by the Americans 


and wilderneſſes, where they experienced great diſ- 


treſs for want of proviſions. To complete their ca- 
lamity, a dreadful quarrel broke our between the 
troops and ſeamen, concerning the cauſes of their 


diſaſter at Penobſcot. It was carried to ſuch 3 
y enſued among them, 


length, that a violent fra 
wherein numbers were ſlain. 


CHAP. 
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E N 1 che 0 of St. Lucia, and the 
|. defeat of the French by ſea and land there, 
conferred. great, reputation on, the Britiſh arms, 
Admiral Byron arriving ſhortly after with his ſquas 
dron, gave them a ſuperiority. z which cauſed no 
little alarm among the French iſlands, 

The junction of this officer, with Admiral Bar- 
ripgton, enabled both to ſail immediately to Mar. 
tinico, in order to provoke Count D'Eftaing to 
come forth and engage them. He had lately it 
reinforced, and was little, if at all inferior to them; 
but he. expected further reinforcements; and had 


not forgotten his reception at St. Lucia from a 


much ſmaller force than his oW n. 
„The conqueſt of St. Lucia, 3 it was ho- 
nourable, and in ſome reſpects uſeful, proved never- 
| theleſs a moſt deſtructive acquiſition to the Britiſh 
troops. Accuſtomed to the more temperate climate 
of North America, they were not able to bear the 
relax ing unhealthy change of the Weſt Indies, 
Sickneſs and mortality ſoon ſpread among them, 
and ſwept off multitudes. This was truly an irte— 
parable loſs, as it was impoſſible to ſupply the places 
of ſuch troops as had been ſent from America. 
Reinforcements being arrived fron: France to the 
French fleet under Count De Grafle, it was now 
imagined that Count D'Eſtaing would have quitted 
Port Royal, and ventured a general engagement; 
but he et een immoveably 1 in that harbour. Ad- 


miral Rowley has (ire the Britiſh fleet from Eu- 
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cope ; but there was no ſufficient diſparity between 
it and the French fleet, to account for a man of 
Count D'Eſtaing's well known ſpirit declining an 
engagement when ſo frequently offered him by the 
Britiſh Admirals. TT» 17 
His conduct, however, was influenced by very 
proper motives. He waited an opportunity which 
he knew muſt ſoon arrive, of attacking the Britiſh 
fleet at a diſadvantage, by the diminution of its 
ſtrength, through the convoys neceflary for the 
homeward-bound trade from the Britiſh Weſt India 
iſlands, It was now the middle of June, the uſual 
ſeaſon of its departure for Europe; and it was aſ- 
ſembled at St. Chriſtopher's. in readineſs to ſail. * 
The ſituation of Admiral Byron, the commander 
in chief, was extremely difficult and critical, The 
immenſe value of the merchantmen now on their 
departure,. rendered it abſolutely indiſpenſable to 
give them a powerful convoy: a ſmall one would 
have ſubjected it, as well as them, to the utmoſt 
danger, by falling in with M. De la Motte Piquet, 
who was at this time, with a ftrong ſquadron, on 
his way from France to the French iflands. But 
were it to eſcape from this peril, ſtill it would run 
the greateſt riſk, on its return to join the remainder 
of the Britiſh fleet, to be intercepted by the whole 
French fleet under Count D'Eſtaing. He would 
not certainly omit ſo fair an opportunity of: attack- 
ing one of the divided parts of the fleet; either that 
which had convoyed the trade, or that , which re- 
mained at St. Lucia; and his ſuperiority was ſo 
great at preſent, that to divide the Britiſh fleet, 
would be a meaſure which no reaſon could, juſtify. 
In conſequence of theſe conſiderations, it was dey 
termined to convoy the homeward trade with the 
hole fleet, till it was out of danger of being fol- 
lowed by Count D'Eſtaing, or ot falling in with 
M. De la Motte, | Orgy rey iy 
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No ſooner was this determination carried into ex. 
cution, than Count D'Eſtaing, as it had been highly 
apprehended, reſolved immediately to avail himſelf 
of it. He diſpatched a body of troops to attack the 
iſland of St. Vincent. They were joined, on their 
landing, by a great multitude of the Caribbee Jy. 
dians who were ſettled in the iſland, and who glad]y 
embraced this opportunity of revenging themſelves 
for the injuries they had received ſome years before, 
and the diſpoſſeſſion of their lands, that took place 
ſome time after the concluſion of the laſt war, 
The combined ſtrength of theſe foreign and do. 
meſtic enemies was too great to be withſtood by 
an inconſiderable garriſon, eſpecially, as by means 
of the Caribbees, the enemy had been put in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the heights overlooking and commanding 
the town of Kingſton, the principal place in the 


iſland; and a large body of regular troops was ex- 
ß no ty 
June 18, Theſe motives induced the Governor to 
1779. capitulate, The conditions were very fa- 
vourable. . It was apparently the intention of the 
French, to dimniſh the inclination to make an ob— 
ſtinate refiſtance againſt them, by granting the moſt 
advantageous terms to thoſe who ſurrendered. 

In the mean time, Count D'Eſtaing was reinforc- 
ed by the arrival of the ſquadron commanded by 
Monſ. De la Motte. His fleet now conſiſted of 
twenty=-fix ſhips of the line, and twelve trigates; 
and hie land force of ten thouſand men. 

With this powerful armament, he ſet fail for the 
iſland of Grenada; the ſtrength of which conſiſted 
of about' one hundred and fifty regulars, and three 
or four hundred armed inhabitants. He arrived 
there on the ſecond of July, and landed about three 


thouſand men, chiefly Itiſh, being part of the Bri- 


gade compoſed of natives of Ireland in the ſervice 
of France. 
They 
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hey were conducted by Count Dillon, who dif- 
noſed his troops in ſuch a manner, as to ſurround 
the hill that overlooks St. George's town, and com- 
mands it, together with the fort and harbour. 

Lord Macartney, the Governor, though he could 
not avoid foreſeeing that all reſiſtance would be vain 
againſt ſo formidable a force, reſolved however to 
make an honourable and gallant defence. The pre- 
parations made, and the countenance ſhewn by the 
garriſon upon this occafion, were ſuch as induced 
Count D'Eſtaing to be perſonally preſent at the at- 
tack. He headed a column, and behaved with great 
bravery ; but his troops were repulſed on the firſt 
attempt againſt the intrenchments on the hill : their 
ſecond onſet was more ſucceſsful : it laſted near two 
hours. The garriſon, after a moſt courageous op- 
poſition, were obliged to yield to the prodigious 
ſuperiority of number that affailed them on every 
fide. The loſs of the French in this conflict, was 
no leſs than three hundred killed and wounded. 

After making themſelves maſters of the intrench- 
ments on the hill, they turned the artillery taken 
there, againſt the fort that lay under it. This ob- 
liged the Governor to demand a capirulation. Count 
D'Eſtaing acted upon this occaſion in a very haughty 
and inſulting manner. He rejected peremptorily 
all the articles laid before him, and ſent back 
others; with which he inſiſted on their inſtant com- 
pliance, N . 

But the conditions he offered were of ſo extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented a nature, that both the 
Governor and inhabitants agreed in rejecting them 
without heſitation, The French commander being 
determined to grant no other, it was judged adviſable 
to ſurrender without making any conditions at all, 

The conduct of Count D'Eſtaing, after his be- 
coming maſter of this iſland, did no credit to his 
character. It was ſevere and oppreſſive, and quite 

repugnant 
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repugnant to that generoſity which had been ext. 
rienced by the other iſlands that had furrendered tg 
the arms of France. The French ſoldiers were in. 
dalged, it has been ſaid, in the moſt unwarrantahjs 
irregularities ; and, had they not been reſtrained b 
the Iriſh troops in the French ſervice, would hate 
proceeded to ſtill greater, F 
Admiral Byron, after accompanying the home. 
1 ward-bound Weſt-India fleet till out of danger, and 
1 | appointing them a convoy to ſee them ſafe home, r. 
turned with the remainder of his ſquadron to St. Ly. 
= cia. On being apprized of the reduQtion of St. Vin. 
* cent by the French, he ſailed immediately with 
. body of troops, under General Grant, for its reco. 
1 very. | e e eee 5 
4 They had not proceeded far, when they were in. 
I; | formed that Count D'Eſtaing had landed a large 
= force at Grenada; but that Lord Macartney waz 
1 mamanking an obſtinate defence, and would be able to 
1 | maintain his ground till ſuccours arrived. On this 
intelligence they directly ſteered for Grenada. 
On the fixth of July, the Britiſh fleet came in 
5 fight of that of France, then lying at anchor off the 
harbour of St. George. The force under Admiral 
Byron conſiſted of twenty-one ſhips of the line, and 
only one frigate ; that under Count D'Eſtaing, of 
twenty-ſeven fail of the line, and ſeven frigates. 
Upon fight of the Britiſh fleet, the French im. 
mediately got under way, It was the intention and 
endeavour of the Britiſh Admiral to come to cloſe 
action, from a conſciouſneſs of the ſuperiority of 
the Engliſh in that mode of fighting. The intent 
of the French Admiral, on the other hand, was to 
avoid an engagement of that decifive nature, and 
to confine himſelf to the preſervation of his con- 
queſt. — e 
L In conſequence of this plan, the French fleet, 
which, as more lately come out of port, 5 in 
5 | etter 
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YH better condition, and failed the faſteſt, kept in ſo 
ddiſtant e poſition, that it was with difficulty it could 
be reached by any part of the Britiſh fleet, nor 
| without expoſing this part to the neceſſity of ſuſ- 


raining, unſupported, a combat againſt their whole 


f ICC, f : 55 : : — 
Admiral Byton, on perceiving the diſpoſition, 
and conjecturing the deſign of the enemy, made 


the ſignal for chacing, and coming to a cloſe en- 


gagement, notwithſtanding their evident ſuperiority. 
The engagement began about eight in the morn- 


ing; when Admiral Barrington with his own, and 


two other ſhips, commanded by Captains Sawyer 
and Gardner, fetched the van of the enemy, which 
they attacked with the greateſt ſpirit; but the other 
ſhips of his diviſion not being able for a long time 
to come up to his ſupport, theſe three ſhips ſuffered 
confiderably, from the vaſt ſuperiority with which 
they were neceſſitated to encounter; and the Ad- 
miral himſelf was wounded, 1 


The Britiſh fleet endeavoured in vain to compel . 
the enemy to come to a cloſe fight ; they avoided it 


with the utmoſt circumſpection and dexterity. It 
was only by ſeizing the tranſient opportunities of the 
| different movements occaſioned by the wind and 
weather, that ſome of the Britiſh ſhips cloſed in 
with the enemy; but then it was upon ſuch diſad- 
vantageous terms, as nothing but the extreme 
eagerneſs of the Britiſh commanders, would have 


induced them to ſubmit to, as they were conſtantly - 


engaged with a ſuperiority out of all proportion. 
The officers whoſe fortune it was to encounter 
the enemy in this unequal manner, were Captains 
Collingwood, Edwards, and Cornwallis, They 
ſtood the fire of the whole French fleet during part 
of the engagement. Captain Fanſhaw of the Mon- 
mouth, a ſixty-four gun ſhip, ſingly threw himſelf 
in the way of the enemy's van, to ſtop them, 
| Admiral 
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Admiral Rowley and Captain Butchart fougbt 
them at the ſame diſadvantage; and every Captain 


in the fleet ſtrove with no leſs ſpirit to have an 
equal ſhare in the action. 


The diſtance at which the French fleet conti. 


nued, and the difficulty of nearing it ſufficiently to 
bring it to cloſe action, occaſioned a general ceſſa. 
tion of firing about noon, It recommenced about 
two in the afternoon, and laſted, with different in. 


terruptions, till the evening. But the Britiſh Ad. 


miral, notwithſtanding his repeated efforts, could 
not accompliſh the end he ſo ardently ſought, of 
forcing the enemy to a cloſe fight. 
During the action, ſome of the ſhips of Admiral 
Byron's fleet had boldly made their way to the very 


- mouth of St. George's harbour. Not knowing the 


iſland was in the poſſeſſion of the French, their in. 
tent was to let the garriſon ſee they were coming to 


their relief, and thereby to encourage them to hold 


out. But they were quickly undeceived, when they 

perceived the French colours flying aſhore, and the 

guns of the forts and batteries firing at them. 
This diſcovery put an end to the deſign that had 


brought on this engagement, which was to compel 


the French to abandon the attack of the iſland.— 
The inferiority of the Britiſh naval and militay 
force, rendered the recovery of it no leſs impract. 


cable; and it was now become highly neceſſary to 


conſult the ſafety of the tranſports with the troops 
on board, which lay greatly expoſed, from the 
number of large frigates, which it was apprehended 
the French would not fail to diſpatch in purſuit of 

them. | | 
Notwithſtanding the damage ſeveral of the Br 
tiſh ſhips had ſuſtained in their fails and rigging, 
and their conſequent inability of acting to advan- 
tage, the French did not think proper to renew the 
action. One ſhip, in particular, the Lion, of we 
TOE our 
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ſiderably, that ſhe was utterly incapable of rejoining 

the fleet, that was now plying to windward; and 
was obliged to bear away alone before the wind.\— 

She arrived in a few days at Jamaica, without bein 


weak condition. 

Two other ſhips lay far aſtern, much diſabled ; 
but the French did not attempt to cut them off, 
from the apprehenſion of bringing on a cloſe and 
general action. The ſame motive prevented them 
from attempting to capture the tranſports. The 
whole of their conduct evinced they did not dare 


cifive action. e 1, 6 


to make the beſt of her way to St. Chriſtopher, or 
Antigua, together with the tranſports, drew up his 


being no more than three miles diſtant from the 
enemy, they would avail themſelves of their great 
ſuperiority, and not permit him to withdraw the 


after having waited in this poſition during the whole 
night, he was much ſurprized, in the morning, to 
find the whole French fleet had returned to its ſta- 
tion at Grenada 3 „ 
Never did the valour of the Britiſh naval officers 
| diſplay itſelf more conſpicuouſly than upon this oc- 
cahon. The moſt ſpirited efforts were viſible thro? 
| the whole fleet to ſecond the intention of their com- 
| mander. co reſolute and eager, indeed, were they 
| to encounter the enemy in any ſituation, however 
| fo diſadvantageous and forlorn, that Captain Corn- 

walls, in the Lion, almoſt a wreck, falling in with 
the Monmouth, which he miſtook for an enemy, he 
made ready to attack her with the utmoſt alacriry 
| and reſolution. „ 
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four guns, Captain Cornwallis, had ſuffered ſo con- 


followed by any of the enemy, notwithſtanding her 


to riſk any meaſure that would involve them in a de- 


Admiral Byron having directed the Monmouth 


remaining ſhips in a line of battle, expecting that, 


tranſports without endeavouring to ſeize them; but 
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Ihe conſequences of che engagement between the 
Britiſh and French fleets off Grenada, were equally 
deſtructive to both of them, though in a different 


oblige it to move to a greater diſtance. 


——ũ— — — _ — 


line. The: Britiſh flips were greutly damaged, on 
the one hand, though their loſs of men was inconf.. 
derable for ſo Jong and. obſtinate an action, not 
amounting to above one hundred and eighty killed, 


and three hundred and fifty wounded. On the other 


hand, the French ſuffered much leſs in their ſhip. 


ping; but their diſt of ſlain and wounded amounted, 


according to impartiab aceounts, to more than threc 
thouſand. . 1877 SOT. anne GT: IT + 

But as the loſs on the French ſide was merely of 
men, it was not ſo much felt, from the multitude; 
with which their ſhips are always erowded. The 
detrimenti incurred by the Engliſn was much mor: 
eſſential, from the time tbat would be conſumed, 
and the difficulty in repairingitheir damages in that 
part ef he Fele, f io t ed hint 
Admiral By ron found it neceſſary to repair to $t, 
Chriſtopher's, in order to refit his ſhips as well as 
that ſtation wauld:enable: him. He was followed 


thither ſome time after by Count D'Eftaing, who, 


had now received freſn reinforcements, and who 


ſuperiority. was ſo great and decifive, that it would 
have been the. bigheſt temefity to have attacked 


him in the diſabled condition wherein the Britlh 

fleet Was zat preſents 2: 10 100 $5 by ms 
It was much apprehended: that” Count D'Eftaing 

would have ſeized this opportunity of Admiral Br- 


ron's inability to oppoſe himpto have attacked ſome 


of the Britiſh iſlands ; but as they were in a much 
better ſtate of defence than thoſe that had fallen in- 
to the hands of the French; and as the Britiſh fleet 


would ſoon be able to reſume its operations, he did 


not judge it adviſable to make any further enter: 
prizes, till ſome occafion ſhould occur that might 


Anothei 


Another motive prevented him from any ſich 
attempt at this time, which was the neceſſity of con- 
voyibg the home-bound fleet of French merchant- 
men from their Welt Tndia iſlands. 

: On bis return from the performance of this dit 
his orders from the Court of France were to lende 
the Weſt Indies, and to proceed with all expedition 
to Nöth America, where he was to co-operate with 
the whole ſtrength of which he was poffeſſed, in the 
exkcution of thoft deſigus which: ſhould be found 
requifire td carry into execution for the ſervice of 
err 0 
Hitherto the alliance with France had been pro- 
duktive of much leſs utility to America than had 
been expected, either by the Colovies or the French 
themſelves: "The great armament that had been 
{ent With Count D'Eſtaing, had done nothing cbr- 
iepprting with ene mighty bopes that hall lers 
formed from the däaripg ſpirit of its commander. 
His conduct in quitting the coaſt of America, at a 
time when his aſſiſtance was eyidently wanted, or 
could at leaſt have proved highly conſequential, 


had greatly leſſened che good opinion of him, and 
the bene ech which he fad beth ſeo wary 
f ̃ vi . TE 
His departure Had been the cauſe of much mif- 
chief to the American intereſt. Excluſive of other 
iuries of leffer hote, the loſs of Georgia had faken 
place; and Carolina was in imminent danger of ſhar- 
lng the like fate: the Britiſh ſhipping infeſted 
every part of the coaſt, and, from its ſuperiority, 
openct an eaſy entrance everywhere into the vari- 
ous provinces of the confederacy. Their maritime 
tuation, and their perpetual interſection by large 
wers, navigable for ſhips of force, expoſed thein 
o continual incurſions and depredations, by which 
the country experienced the moſt heavy diſtreffes; 
ad which, if not effectually checked by a naval 
U 2 force 
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abandoned (as they rightly enough expreſſed it) by 
Count D'Eſtaing, at the very moment they had en- 
abled him to act with vigour for the cauſe of France 
and of America, where his operations would hare 
been moſt deciſive, and were indiſpenſably wanted, 
Theſe complaints ſoon reached the Court «f 
France, and made the greater impreſſion, as they 
were well founded. In order to obviate any fur. 
ther diſſatisfaction in a people whom it was ſq high. 
ly the intereſt of France to treat with particula 
condeſcendence and attention, eſpecially, when thei 
demands were reaſonable, the French miniſtry ſent 


S'S.*. 2.49 4 


terror of the Britiſh arms. This was to be * 
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| by the deſtruction of the Britiſh fleet and army at 
New York. FA . 
This latter part of the plan he doubted not to ac- 
| compliſh, through the co - operation of the Ameri- 
| can army under General Waſhington. The land- 
force he had with him was conſiderable ; and he 
looked upon his naval ſtrength as irreſiſtible, in the 
preſent weak condition of the Britith marine at New 
York. 40 
His arrival on the coaſt of Georgia being wholly 
unexpected, ſome veſſels on their way thither from 
that city with ſtores and proviſions, fell into his 
hands. The Experiment, of fifty guns, commanded 
by Sir James Wallace, had alſo the misfortune of 
falling in with his fleet: though previouſly diſabled 
by a violent ſtorm, ſhe defended herſelf with the ut- 
moſt reſolution ; and was not taken without much 
difficulty. 5 1 55 e 
As no intelligence had been received of the ap- 
proach of Count D' Eſtaing, no preparations had been 414 
made for a ſuitable reſiſtance. The Britiſh troops "wy 
were {till divided in ſeparate cantonments. The nl 
head quarters were at Savannah town; but the force N 
with General Prevoſt at that place was very incon- 1 
| iderable, the major part being ſtationed on the | 4 
land of Port Royal, with Colonel Maitland. 
An expreſs was immediately diſpatched to the 
Colonel, on the arrival of the French fleet, with 
orders to join him with all ſpeed, with the whole 
body under his command; bur the expreſs was in- 
ercepted by one of the many American parties 
that were on the look- out to prevent a communi- 
aon between theſe two bodies of Britich troops. 
The conſequence was, that for want of timely ad- 
"ce, the Colonel was not ready to ſet out till the 
French fleet had occupied the paſſage by ſea; and 
e Americans had ſtrongly ſecured moſt of the 
palles by land. T7 


. In 
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In this dangerous and difficult firuation, Colond 
Maitland difplayed a ſpirit and activity that did 
him and his, people the higheſt honour. "The Olly 
means remaining, to join the diviſion at Savannah, 
was by the creeks and inlets. ſcattered along the 
ſhore ; and theſe, were narrowly watched and guard. 
ed by the enemy. In the face, of theſe numerous 
obſtacles he reſolutely ſet forward, with a determi. 
nation to run all hazards ſooner than not effect x 
junction; without which he knew all oppoſition woul( 
be ain againſt | ſuch a force as that which would be 
employed by the French and Americans upon this 
occaſion. 97 

In the mean time TORY D Eftaing | was concert. 
ing with tlie governing powers in Carolina, the 
meaſures that were to be adopted in the preſen 
circumſtances. | Te” was intended to collect a large 
force to co-operate with him, which, with that a. 
ready under 
quate to the deſig gn of not only reducing Georgia, 
but of capturing at the ſame time all the Britin 
troops in that Province. - ine.» 

After having made all the neceflary arrange: 


ments, September the gth, the whole French flea 


came to an anchor at the mouth of Savannah river, 


The friga ates were ſtationed at the entrance of the 


various Inlers and rivers; and the troops were land. 
ed as near as it was prafticablet to the town of Savan. 
näh. 


As ſoon as "Count DEflaing had brought hi 
troops aſhore, he moved them up to the Britil 


lines, imcnding, to harrafs the corps under Genen 


Prevoit by continual ſkirmiſhes and a! 'arms, and to 
depreſs it by inceflant fatigue, before it could bt 
reinforced with the detachment that was yet on its 
way trom the iſland of Port Royal, and had many 
difficulties to {tr uggle with before it could effect a 
junction with tlie forces at Savannah. Ko 
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out, and advanced to the Britiſh lines, aſſiſted by a 
body of cavalry under the command of the Poliſh 


dent to venture his men out of their lines; and the 
French, after giving and receiving ſeveral vollies of 
| {mall arms, withdrew to their encampment. 

On the fixteenth of September, Count D'Eſtaing 
ſummoned General Prevoſt to ſurrender to the arms 
of France. The meſſage was conceived in terms of 
the higheſt confidence and certainty of ſucceſs. It 
boaſted of the manner in which Grenada had been 


making a fruitleſs feſiſtance; which he intimated 
vould probably be attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences to the beſieged. 

In conſequence of a refuſal to liſten to a ſummons 
that offered no ſpecific terms, Count D'Eſtaing 


granted a, ſuſpenſion of arms, tor twenty-four hours 


teliberation.. He doubted not, from the evident 
ſuperiority of his force, and the little apparent pro- 
babiliry of their being able to reſiſt it, that the gar- 
ion would, upon mature deliberation, agree to a 
capitulation. | | 


themſelves, in the mean while, of the ſuſpenſion of 
rms, to make every preparation requiſite for the 
obſtinare defence they intended. Before the expi- 
ation of the time, their exertions were ſuch, that a 
number of cannon were mounted in addition to thoſe 
uready on the * > and theſe were ſtrengthened 
anew, 

In the courſe of ER dav, the long . and 
lthred reinforcement Arved under Colonel Mait- 
and, after having furmounted a variety of obſtruc- 
ns, and made his way through almoit impaſtable 
ramps and moraſſes. | 
Us On 
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To this intent a ſelect party of French were drawn 


Count Polaſci; but General Prevoſt was too pru- 


taken, and warned the Britiſh General to beware of 


But their reſolution was already t taken, which was 
to hold out to the laſt extremity. They availed 
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On the ſeventeenth, a final anſwer was returned 
to Count D'Eftaing's ſummons, by which he wa; 
given to underſtand, that an unanimous determina. 
tion was taken to defend the place to the laſt man. 
Count D'Eſtaing received it with equal diſpleaſure 
and aſtoniſhnient. Relying on a ſpeedy ſurrender, 


it grieved him that the termination of this buſinel 


was delayed in a manner he ſo little ſuſpected, and 
which prevented him from entering upon the more 
important operations he had in view. 

A junction being formed by the French and Ame. 
rican forces, they amounted together to between nine 
and ten thouſand men. Count D' Eſtaing had five 
thouſand regulars, and near one thouſand ſtout Mu- 


lattos and free-negroes, well armed. The body of 


Americans that joined him, under the command of 
General Lincoln, confiſted of about two thouſand at 
{uſt ; but were ſoon augmented to twice that num. 
Ber. 
To oppoſe this formidable ſtrength, General Pre- 
volt had no more, altogether, than three thouland 
men : but they were ſuch as continual experience 
had ſhewn he could place the firmeſt dependence on, 
Numbers of them were refugees, whom reſentment 
for the uſage they had received, exaſperated to a de 
gree that rendered them deſperate. 
The French and Americans encamped 8 

Count D'Eſtaing thought it moſt prudent to keep 


them apart. His motives for this meaſure were well | 


founded. He knew, by experience, how apt the) 
were to diſagree; and he hoped that, by acting 
aſunder from each other, a reciprocal emulation 
would be excited. 

It was agreed accordingly, that each of them 
ſhould carry on their reſpective approaches without 
interference from either fide, This method was par 
ticularly agrecable to the French; who looking upon 


themſelies as incomparably ſuperior to the Amer: 


Cans; 


* 
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cans, did not chuſe to divide any honour with theſe, 
to which they imagined that they alone were entitled, 


From the very commencement of his operations 
againſt the Britiſh garriſon, Count D'Eſtaing ſoon 
perceived he would have a different reſiſtance to en- 
counter with than that he had met at Grenada; 
from which, however, he ought to have learned, 


conſidering the handful of undiſciplined planters 


that oppoſed him with ſo much bravery, not to have 


ſo haſtily preſumed on the reduction of a place de- 
fended by Britiſh regulars. 


Both the French and the Americans behaved with 


great ſpirit and activity, in their endeavours to in- 
terrupt the works that were continually carried on 
by the garriſon; but they could not prevent them. 


duch was the unremitting perſeverance of the Bri- 


tiſh military and ſeamen, in ſpite of all obſtructions, 
and ſuch their indefatigable induſtry, that every day 
added to the ſtrength of their fortifications and bat. 
teries: theſe in particular increaſed to ſuch a de- 
gree, that before the concluſion of the ſiege, near 


one hundred pieces of cannon were mounted on 


them. 


From the twenty -fourth of September to the 
fourth of October, a heavy fire was maintained on both 


ides ; and ſome ſkirmiſhes took place, in which the 


garriſon were conſtantly ſucceſsful, and did conſider- 
able execution. a 9 
The enemy finding they could make no impreſſion 
on the works of the beſieged, reſolved on a bombard- 
ment, accompanied with a ſtronger cannonade than 


ever. To this purpoſe they opened, on the fourth of 


October, three batteries; one of thirty - ſeven, 
and another of ſixteen pieces of cannon, and a third 
of nine mortars. The firing from theſe batteries laſted, 
with little intermiſſion, during five days; but the da- 
mage they did was chiefly confined to the town, 

SEE: | where 
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where, i it deſtroygg.tfome houſes, and Killed ſome wo. 


men and children. 


Hereupon General 1 wrote A x letter to Comm | 


D* Eftaing, requeſting, that the women and children 


might be permitted. To. retire from the, town to a place 


of ſafety; but this requeſt, was inſultingly re 
fuſed, both by Count Weites! and General is. 
coln. e 

| pt he. Americans, 1 were ak diflatiſ. 
fied, with, the Fre pch. commander; they blamed 


him for not having attacked the Britiſh: troops im. 


mediately upon, his, landing, without giving them time 


to put themſelves in ſuch a ſtate at defence as they. 


had now attained. 


He began himſelf to, looſe: patience at the inutility 
of his canponade, and to think it more adviſcable 


to proceed at once to a general aflault ; hoping, 
from the number and: goodneſs of his troops, to be 


more ſuccetsful- than by the flow and gradual me- 
thods of attack; ubich, had hitherto been employed; 


and of which the efficacy daily . appeared more 
doubtful. 

To this purpoſe, on the ninth of October, be- 
fore the break of day, the French and Americans 
_ jointly attacked. the Britiſh works with great fury. 
Count D'Eſtaing, accompenied by the principal of. 


ficers of both armies, conducted the attack. They 
advanced upon the right of the Britiſh lines; and, 


favoured by a hollow piece of ground which covered 
them from the fire of the Britiſh batteries, they ap- 


proached in good order and great force, and aflailed 


them, with extraordinary fire and impetuoſity. Two 
of the enemy's ſtandards were actually planted upon 


the parapet of, a redoubt, which was, during ſome 


time, affailed., with the moſt obſtinate violence. 
Captain Tawes, who commanded in the redoubt, 
was, ſlain, with his: {ſword in the body of the third 


man he had killed with his own hand, But they 
With 
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with ſo determined and firm a refiſtance from an in- 
ceflant fire of musketry and caunon, levelled at them 
from, almoſt every direction, that after making re- 
peated, efforts to force their way into the lines, they 
were thrown at length into diſorder from the terrible 
execution done among them, and appeared unable 
to ſtand their ground any longer. 


This critical moment was ſeized with great pre- 


ſence of mind. A body of grenadiers and marines. 
allied, forthwith out of the lines, and charged the 
enemy with ſuch fury, that the ditches of the redoubt, 
and a battery. which they had ſeized, were cleared in 
an inſtant: 2 they were broken and driven, i in the ut- 
moſt confuſion : into a ſwamp, on the fide of the hol- 
low which had favoured their approach. | 

By the time the enemy had been repulſed, it was. 
broad day; : hut the weather was ſo foggy, and the 
ſmoke lo thick, that it was not poſſible to diſcover 
the movements of the, enemy. This, added to the. 
conſideration of their vaſt ſuperiority i in e 
rendered General Prevoſt very éircumſpectful in 
venturing far from his lines; and as much firing 
was heard ſrom ſeveral quarters, it was judged ſaleſt 
to ſtand in readineſs, to carry aſſiſtance, were it to be 
wanted. 


Theſe precautions, though very proper, 3 


however unneceffary, rhe enemy having, been re- 


pulſed everywhere with a prodigious ſlaughter. 
Twelve hundred were killed and wounded; among 
whom, the French themſelves acknowledged forty» 
four of their own, officers. The famous Count 
Polaski was mortally wounded in this engagement, 
and Count D Eſtaing himſelf received t -o dangerous 
wounds. 

To complete me ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms on 
this occafion, a victory of ſo much importance, and 

which gained them fo much reputation, was pur- 
cuafed- at a very moderate price; the liſt of killed 
and wounded was v more than fitty-five ; and the 


brave 
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brave Captain Tawes was the only officet that 
Ne a1 63 ONE WISE 10 511." 
Tho courage and intrepidity diſplayed on this me- 
morable day by the Britiſh officers and ſoldiers, was 
ſo great and ſtriking, that, as General Prevoſtexpreſ. 


fed himſelf in his account of the action,“ To parti. 


cularize thoſe who either did, or ſtrove to tignalize 
themſelves beyond the reſt, would be to mention the 
whole army.” Not only the military, but the naval 
lift diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the moſt conſpicuous man. 
ner: the ſhips companies, with their officers, were 
all ſtationed aſhore, and equally partook of the dan- 


gers as well as of the honours that were gained, 


One officer, however, was ſpoken of with ſuch 
applauſe by his General, that it would be injuſtice 


to paſs him unobſerved. This was Captain Mon- 


crief, who, in the capacity of Engineer, conducted 
the plan of defence with ſo much judgment and skill, 
that he was honoured with the warmeſt and moſt 
unanimous applauſe of the whole army, and recom- 
mended in a manner at their defire, as an officer de- 
ferving of the higheſt notice and rewards, T he French 
themſelves acknowledged their aſtoniſhment at the 


continual proofs of his abilities, of which they were 


witneſſes to their own colt. „ 
While the Britiſh troops were enjoying the ſa— 
tisfaction reſulting from the ſucceſs that was due to 
their conduct and valour, the enemy was in a condi- 
tion of diſcontent and ſullenneſs, which had like to 
have terminated fatally. The Americans could not 


conceal their diſapprobation of the whole proceed- 
ings of Count D'Eſtaing; nor he the centemptuous 


light in which he held them. Reciprocal taunts 
and reproaches came to ſuch a height, between both 


the officers and ſoldiers of either party, that it 


was once thought they would have proceeded to ac- 
tual violence. | 


A motive 
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A motive which ſtrongly influenced the Americans 
upon. this occaſion, was ti. e jealouſy they had con- 
ceived againſt che French commander, on account 
of his having ſummoned General Prevoſt to ſurren- 
der to the arms of France, without including thoſe 
of the United States of America. 

They inferred from thence, that either he conſi- 
dered them as unworthy of the honour of being men- 
tioned. conjointly with the King of France, or that 
he meant to retain the Province of Georgia for that 
Crown, in caſe of a reduction. Whichever of the 
two Was the meaning of the French commander, 
it expoſed him equally, to the- indignation - of the 
Americans. 

Jo this it may be added, Ack the inhuman refu- 
dal of the requeſt of General Prevoſt, for a permiſ- 
fion to the women and children to depart trom the 
town of Savannah during the fiege, was now by the 
French attributed to the Americans, whom they ac- 
caſed of - brutality; and whoſe General, a French 
officer of rank, loaded with the coar ſelt and moſt 
injurious appellations, in common with his other 
countrymen. 

This treatment of their commander, as It hap- 


pened out of his hearing, the Americans repreſented 
as baſe and ſpiritleſs ; and ſpoke of it in terms of the 


higheſt reſentment. Tin. animoſity and hatred 
vere kindled between them to the higheſt pitch; 


and nothing but a conſciouſneſs ot the neceſſiiy of 


keeping the peace between the two nations, would 
have prevented the French and the Americans from 
coming to the moſt deſperate extremities. 9 
To atone for paſt incivilities, an offer was Now 
made by Count D'Eſtaing, to grant the requeſt con- 
cerning the women and deer: but it was ſpiritedly 


ſefuſeg, as it now plianly appeared that there would 
be no occaſion to accept it. 


From 
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From the day of their repulſe, both the Ffench 
* the Americans abandoned all further profecution 


- of the ſiege; and were wholly employed in prepat. 


Ing to retreat. After moving off their artillery, and 
eb irkingtheirfek and wotttded, of which they had 
a great number, the French broke up their camp 
in the night 6f the ſeventeenth, and retired Wich the 
utmoſt precipitation to their ſhipping. - The Amer. 
cans, on the other hand, croſſed the. Savannah river, 
1 ithärfew ihte Cafblin : 
In this manner was the Province of Ocotgig cle 
a third time 6f the enemy; after the moſt ſanguine 
expectations had been entertained by all America, 
that the reduction of this Province would have been 
but a preparatory ſtep to the expulſion of the 
- Britiſh fleets and armies from every alt of the 
continent. 4 110 7 
It was not, therefore. eich ut exceſſive concern 
Wat Congreſs was informed of the diſaſter that had 


attended the united arms of the French and Ame 


nian confederacy. It proved a heavy blow to their 


intereſt, and greatly lowered the hopes they had 


formed from the potent ſuccours the French Ad- 
- Witral had brought, and the deſigns he had laid be- 
tore them. 

Inſtead of having accompliſhed the ſmalleſt part 
"of the ſcheme he had now projected, he met with the 
completeſt defeat on his very firſt attempt to Carty 

the commencement of it into execution. 

In lieu of that triumphant return to France, which 

the enemies to Great Britain had ſo often antici. 
ated in their wiſhes and diſcourſes, he was obliged 

to make the beſt of his way home, with a ſickly and 

Ill conditioned fleet, part of which only he durd 

; venture to ſend back to 8 Weſt Indies. 
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. conſequence or the hoſtile otibcatitn's on the 


art of, Spain, preſented by the Ambadſador of 
1705 Crown to the Court of London, i its tliouglits, and 


attention were, of colifſe, employed on the meafures 
which that notification” now rendered he celary. A 
proclamation, was iflued on the nineteenth Ot * fune 
for the granting of letters 0 marque and epfilals 
againſt the ſubje&s of Spain; and another to regulate 
the diſtribution of prizes that ſhould be taken during 
the continuance of the, war with that, nation, 

In tlie mean time, * as the confederacy now Totthed 
by America, F. rance, and Spain, EN ainſt Gtkat Britain 
| had attracted the eyes of all Europe'6n {6 vaſt: and 
important an object, the French miniſtry thought it 
incumbent on them to publiſh to the World ſuch ar- 
guments and motives for its conduct, as might afford 
a colourable pretext for the extraordinary meaſures 
they had adopted. 

The performance that was compoſed in France to 
this-1ntent, was. remarkably ſpecious and artful, and 
owed with What facllity reaſons may be aſſigned tor 
| the moſt unjultifiable actions. 

BD - ae by reproaching the Court of London 
"th incquitable and unfriendly treatment of the ſub- 
jects of France in every quarter of the globe, and having 
exerciſed its power with great ty ranny ever ſince the 
concluſion of the laſt peace. 

Imputing the GE diſpoſition of France to fe 
07 feeblenels, Great Britain had, according to her 


cuſtomary 
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cuſtomary ſyſtem, continued to harraſs the commerce 
and navigation of the French. | 
Repreſentations of theſe various outrages had been 
made to the Britiſh miniſtry. The court of France 
ſenſible of the embarraſſments in which that of Lon. 
don'was involved with its American dominions, did 
not chuſe to increaſe them, by inſiſting too peremp. 
torily on a reparation of theſe injuries. 
„Such,“ in the words of the Manifeſto, “ waz 
ce the poſition of affairs between the two Courts 
£ when the meaſures adopted in England compelled 
© the Engliſh Coloniſts to have recourſe to arms 
in order to preſerve their rights, privileges, and 1 
« berty. The whole world remembers the #r: 
cc when this brilliant event ſhone forth; the multi- 
ce plied and unſucceſsful efforts made by the Ame- 
« ricans to be reinſtated in the favour of their mo- 
e ther-country ; the diſdainful manner in which they 
« were ſpnrned by England; and, finally, the act 
«* of independence, which was at length, and, cauld 
© not but have been the neceſſary reſult of this 
« treatmepvt. 3 
The war in which the United States of Ame. 
4 rica found themſelves involved with England, 
c neceflarily compelled them to explore the means 
of forming connections with the other powers of 
Europe, and of opening a direct commerce with 
them. EE nt 
The Court of France would have neglected the 
ce mnoſt effential intereſts of the kingdom, had it refu- 
« ſed to the Americans an admiſſion into its ports, 
r that participation of commercial advantages 
« which is enjoyed by every other nation. 
„This conduct, ſo much the reſult of juſtice 
« and of wiſdom, was adopted by far the greats! 
part of the commercial ſtates of Europe; yet ' 
gave occaſion to the Court of London to vent 


« the moſt bitter complaints. Great Britain ima- 


gined, 


— 
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« gined, no doubt, that ſhe dad but to employ 
« her uſual ſtile of haughtineſs, to obtain of 
« France an unbounded difference to her will; but 


te to the moſt unreaſonable propoſitions, and the 
« moſt intemperate meaſures, his Majeſty e 


« nothing but the calmneſs of juſtice, and the mo- 
« deration of reaſon. He gave the King of Eng- 
« land to underſtand, that he neither was, nor pre- 
« tended to be a judge of the diſpute with his Co- 


&« lonies; much leis would it become his Majeſty 


ce to avenge his quarrel. That in conſequence, he 
ce was under no obligation to treat the Americans as 
ce rebels, to exclude them from his ports, and to 
e prohibit them from all commercial intercourſe 
« with his own fabjects.” 
The Manifeſto then proceeds to the injunctions 
of the Court of France, forbidding the exporta- 
tion or ſale of arms and military ſtores to America, 
and to the permiſſion granted to England to pre- 
vent the French from carrying on ſuch a traffic with 
the Americans. Ten | 

It aſſerts that France was ſcrupulouſly exact in 
obſerving every commercial ſtipulation in the treaty 
of Utrecht, although it was, according to the Ma- 
nifeſto, daily violated by the Court of London ; 
which, at this very time, had refuſed to ratify it. 
That the Americans were interdicted from arming, 
ſelling their prizes, or remaining any longer in the 
ports of France than was conſiſtent with the terms 


of that treaty. 


* Theſe orders,” ſays the manifeſto, produ- 
ced the deſired effect. But notwithſtanding this 
condeſcenſion and ſtrict adherence to a treaty, 
which his Majeſty, had he been ſo diſpoſed, 
might have conſidered as non-exiſting, the Court 
of London was not fatisfied. It affected to con- 
hder his Majeſty as reſponfible for all tranſgreſ- 
* fions, although the King of England, notwith- 

Vor. III. No. 20. * « ſtanding 
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& ſtanding a ſolemn act of Parliament, could not 
5 himſelt prevent his own merchants from furniſh. 
“e ing the North American - Colonies with mer. 
“ chandiſe, and even with military ſtores, 
lt is not difficult to conceive,” ſays the Mani. 
feſto, © how much the refuſal of yielding to the 
„ aſſuming demands and arbitrary pretenfions of 
England, would mortify the ſelf-ſufficiency of 
„ that power, and revive its ancient animoſity to 
«© France, It was the more irritated, from having 
experienced ſome checks in America which prog. 
© noſticated the irrevocable ſeparation of its Colo. 
© nies. It foreſaw the inevitable loſſes and cala- 
«6 mities following from ſuch a ſeparation. It be. 
„ held France profiting by that commerce which 
it had with an inconſiderate hand thrown away, 
„ and adopting every means to render her flag re. 
& ſpectable.“ ; 535 
The Manifeſto next complains that England had, 
under the moſt frivolous and unjuſt pretences, inter. 
rupted the trade, and inſulted the flag of France in 
1 Europe, as well as in America, 
þ It adverted to the preparations that had been ma- 


4 . 


* 


.. 


ll | king in the ports of England, and which could not, 
| from the nature of their appearance, have America 
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for their object. 5 . 

þ «© His Majeſty, therefore,” adds the Manifeſto, 
| ce found it indiſpenſible to make ſuch diſpoſitions 
; ce on his part, as might be ſufficient to prevent the 


0 „ evil deſigns of his enemy, and prevent, at the 
ö | c {ame time, inſults and depredations fimilar to 
| © thoſe committed in the year one thouſand even 
4 % hundred and fifty-five. 


In this ſtate of things,” continues the Mani- , 
4 icſlo “his Majeſty, who had hitherto rejected the 
| « overtures of the United States of North America, | 

N *in contradiction to his moſt preſſing intereſts, 
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te now perceived that he had not a moment to loſe 
1c jn concluding a treaty with them.“ 

The Manifeſto proceeds to aſſert, That nothing 
could be more fimple, or leſs offenſive, than the re- 
ſcript delivered by the French Ambaſſador to the 
. Britiſh miniſtry ;—that the King of England firſt 
broke the peace, by recalling his Ambaſſador from 
the Court of France, and by announcing to his Par- 
lament the French notification as an act of hoſti- 
lity : that it was abſurd to ſuppoſe that the recog- 


nition of American Independence, on the part of 


France, could alone have irritated the King of Eng- 
land. The real cauſe of that animoſity which he 
had manifeſted, and communicated to his Parlia- 
ment, was the inability to regain America, and turn 
her arms againſt France.“ 
The King of France received the overtures of a 
mediation on the part of the King of Spain, with a 
fincere defire of rendering it effectual; but it was 
quickly diſcovered that the Court of London acted 
with difingenuity : it required the King of France 
to withdraw his reſcript, as a preliminary ſtep to 
treating. Such a demand was injurious to Spain as 
well as to France; it placed the hoſtile intentions 
of England in the cleareſt point of view, and ſtruck 
both the French and Spaniſh Monarchs with equal 
amazement. | 3 
The failing of the fleets under Admirals Byron 
and Keppel, diſcloſed the real deſigns of England. 
The attacking of the Belle Poule, and the capture of 
two frigates, rendered the operations of the flect 
under Count D'Orvilliers abſolutely negeſſary to 
fruſtrate the projects of the enemies to France, aud 
to revenge the inſults offered to its flag. 
The Court of London continued hoſtilities with- 


out a declaration of war, from its conſciouſneſs of 


Vanting reaſons to juſtify its conduct, The Court 
of France, on the other hand, had hitherto delayed 
X 2 noti- 
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notifying to the world the injuries it had received, 
from a fond hope that the Engliſh miniſtry would 
at laſt recollect itſelf; and that either juſtice, or the 
critical ſituation into which it had plunged England, 
would have wrought an alteration in its conduct. 
In the mean time, the King of France liſtened 
with the utmoſt deference to the mediation and ad. 
vice of the King of Spain; and communicated 
through his channel thoſe very moderate condition 
on which he would moſt gladly have laid down his 
arms. But the Engliſh, though conſtantly feigning 
a deſire of peace, inſulted the Court of Spain with 
a tender of propoſitions that were inadmiſſible, and 
foreign to the ſubject of diſpute. 
From this conduct, it was clear that England did 
not with for peace; but negociated for no other 
purpoſe than to gain time to make the neceſſary pre- 
paration for war. Still, however, the King of Spain 
continued his mediation, and exerted himſelf for the 
reſtoration of tranquility. ME 
The Manifeſto then proceeds to ſtate the ſuſpen- 
| fion of arms, together with the other propoſals 
made by Spain to the belligerent powers that have 
been mentioned. 3 | 
In conſequence of the refuſal of Great Britain to 
accede to theſe propoſals, it afferts the indiſpenſible 
neceſſity of exerciſing hoſtilities againſt. this coun- 
try. | — 
„There is not a doubt,” ſays the Manifeſto, 
but theſe propoſals muſt appear to every well- 
judging perſon, ſuch as would have been accepted. 
They were, however, formally rejected by the 
Court of London; nor has that Court ſhewn any 
diſpoſition to peace, unleſs on the abſurd condition, 
that his Majeſty ſhould entirely abandon the Ame- 
ricans. 1 ; 
After this afflicting declaration, the continua- 
tion of the war is become inevitable; and therefore 


his 


„ 


bis Majeſty has invited the Catholic King to join 
| him, in virtue of their reciprocal engagements, to 
avenge their reſpective injuries, and to put an end 
to that tyrannical empire, which England has uſurp- 
ed, and pretends to maintain upon the ocean.“ 

Such was in ſubſtance, and in part, the expoſi- 
tion of the motives that induced France to engage 
in a war againſt Great Britain. By thoſe partizans 


of that power, whom the jealouſy produced by the 


grandeur and proſperity of Britain had rendered fa 


numerous, this Manifeſto was received with ſatis- 


faction, and duly countenanced; but by the diſin- 
tereſted and the intelligent part of ſociety, it was 
conſidered in no other light than as a mere pallia- 
tion of facts, that were unjuſtifiable.in their very na- 
ture; and as one of thoſe productions which cuſtom 


has rendered a neceffary concomitance of the enter- 


prizes reſulting from lawleſs ambition, 
It was anſwered in a very able and maſterly man- 
ner, by a memorial written in juſtification of the 
conduct obſerved on the part of England, Never 
were the defigns of France, and the meaſures em- 
ployed by her ta carry them into execution, laid 
forth with more explicit evidence, and accuracy of 
repreſentation: nor the many allegations and pre- 
tences on which ſhe founded the rectitude of her 
conduct, expoſed and refuted with more ſtrength of 
reaſoning. | 
The publication of this celebrated performance, 
though it did not filence thoſe individuals either in 
France or in America, who were determined to de- 
fame the character of the Britiſh nation, yet con- 
| Veyed ample conviction to the minds of the unpre- 
| judiced, how little the French were warranted to 
complain of the conduct of Britain reſpecting them; 
and that nothing but their irradicable diſpoſition to 
domineer oyer their neighbours, had excited them 
to embrace what they imagined was a favourable op- 


. portunity 
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portunity of reducing the power of that people, who 
had always proved the moſt formidable obſtrudor; 
of this inequitable deſign. 
This compoſition entered into a minute review. 
of the meaſures purſued by France, ever fince the 
commencement of the diſpute between Great Britain 
and her Colonies : it recapitulated, with great pre. 
ciſion, the numerous inſtances wherein the Court of 
France had manifeſted a partiality to the Colonifts, 
and a determination to ſupport them effectually, by 
conniving at, or rather, indeed, encouraging its ſub. 
jects, to afford them all the aſſiſtance and ſuccours 
that were neceſſary to enable them to combat the 
efforts of Great Britain, to reduce them to obedi- 
ence. 3 | 
It repreſented, with great force, the duplicity ex 
erciſed by the Court of France in the correſpon- 
_ dence relating to this unfriendly, or to ſpeak with 
more propriety, this inimical behaviour to a power 
that had given it no provocation. It ſhewed, bya 
circumſtantial enumeration of facts, aſcertained by 
clear and authentic documents, that the grievances 
complained of by the Britiſh miniſtry, were real and 
undeniable ; but that the complaints of France were 
untounded, and her aſſertions of ill uſage on the part 
of England, vague and declamatory. 
It ſhewed that the mediation of Spain was accom. 
panied with an evident biaſs in favour of France, 
that the terms propoſed by that Court could not, 
therefore, be accepted by that of Great Britain con- 
fiſtently with its dignity; and that the rejection 0! 
them was no ſufficient provocation to juſtify the 
part taken by Spain againſt England, | 
A reply came out in France to this memoris, 
which denied ſome of the facts therein contained; 
bur it was written with much more warmth thi! 
judgment; and was by no means calculated to fe- 
move the impreſſion made by the powerful arg 
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ments of the former. It was replete with invec- 
tives againſt the Engliſh nation; which its principal 
aim was to render odious, and to repreſent as de- 
ſerving the enmity of all the world. _ 
The Manifeſto, publiſhed at Paris, in vindication 
of the conduct of France, was accompanied by ano- 
ther ifſued at Madrid, in defence of the acceſſion of 
Spain to the alliance of France and America againſt 
Great Britain. It was conceived much in the ſame 
terms as the reſcript delivered to the Britiſh miniſtry 
by Count Almadovar ; and was altogether a heavy 


and nerveleſs compoſition ; proving only that Spain 


was determined to find pretexts for joining the con- 
federacy againſt this country. e 

Elate with the acquiſition of ſo potent an ally, 
France began now to form the moſt extenſive pro- 
jects againſt the Britiſh nation. The French ima- 
gined that their preſent ſuperiority was fo deciſive 
and irreſiſtible, that Britain would inevitably be 
cruſhed by its weight. A conqueſt of this iſland 
was the common topic of diſcourſe among them ; 
and preparations for ſuch an attempt were apparently 
making in all the provinces of that kingdom conti- 
guous to the ſea coaſt. | „ 

Upon receiving intelligence of them, a proclama- 
tion was iſſued to put the nation upon its guard. 
Orders were circulated for a ſtrict watch to be kept 
in all the maritime counties, with injunctions for 
the immediate removal of cattle and proviſions 
to a proper diſtance, upon the approach of an 
enemy. 5 | 

The ſuperiority which Britain had maintained at 
ſea, during the preceding ſummer, and the prodi- 
glous ſucceſſes of her cruizers and privateers on the 
French coaſt, had equally diſtreſſed and alarmed the 
Court of France. As ſoon as it thought itſelf 
ſecure of the coalition of Spain, it began to form 
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new arrangements in regard if its marine, and to 
turn its attention to foreign enterprizes. 
It was the more intent upon projects of this na- 
ture, as it deemed them indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
efface the impreſſions which the late immenſe loſſes 
of the commercial property of the French had made 
on the minds of their neighbours, and to remove 
the perſuaſion that ſeemed to have taken place, 
that Britain would ſtill prove an over match for the 
naval power of France. 

Purſuant to this idea, a ſquadron was fitted out, 

of which the ultimate deſtination was to reinforce 
Count D' Eſtaing in the Weſt Indies. It was com- 
manded by the Marquis of Vadreuil; and the troops 
that accompanied it, which were very numerous 
were under the Duke of Lauſun, 

Its firſt expedition was to the weſtern coaſts of 
Africa, where it attacked and took, without any 
difficulty, the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the 
rivers of Senegal and Gambia; the garriſons of 
which were too feeble to make any reſiſtance againſt 
ſo great a force. 'This happened in the month of 
February, ſeventy-nine. . 

They thought proper, on this occaſion, to quit an 
iſland already their own. This was Goree; which 
had been taken from them during the laſt war, and 
reſtored at the peace. They removed the artillery 
and garriſon to Senegal. But they ſoon had reaſon 
to repent their abandoning this iſland, the ſituation 
of which is far from diſadvantageous or uſeleſs in 
the proſecution of trade. Shortly after their depar- 
ture, Sir Edward Hughes, on his paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies, being apprized of what happened, 
landed a body of troops on that iſland ; of which 
the fortifications were immediately put in a propa 
fate of defence. 

Theſe, however, being diſtant acquiſitions of 10 
great importance, it was thought requiſite, 1 
N t 
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the vaſt expectations that had been raiſed among 
the people of France, to undertake ſomething nearer 
home, and which might cheriſh thoſe ideas of con- 

_ queſt with which they began to indulge their ima- 
ginations. e 

Out of the extenſive dominions which in former 

ages belonged to the Kings of England on the con- 

tinent, nothing but the empty title of King of France 

remains in their poſſeffion. This, with the iſles of 

Jerſey and Guernſey, is all that they have retained 
abroad. 

Theſe two iſlands France now formed the proje& 
of ſeizing. Her vanity, no leſs than her intereſt, 
was concerned 1n depriving Britain of thoſe only 
remnants of her ancient power and greatneſs in 
France. | 3 2 

A force of five or ſix thouſand men was collected 
for this purpoſe. It embarked in fifty flat- bottomed 
boats, and attempted a landing in the bay of Saint 
Ouen, in the iſle of Jerſey, on the firſt day of May; 
but though they were ſupported by five frigates, 
and other armed veſſels, the militia of the iſland, 
with a body of regulars, made ſo reſolute a defence, 
that they were compelled to retire, without one 
man having ſet his foot on ſhore. 

But if the French miſcarried in this enterprize, it 
was, though indirectly, productive of no little be- 
nefit to their American allies. A fleet of near four 
hundred merchantmen and tranſports was on the 
point of ſailing from England to New Vork, under 
the convoy of a ſquadron commanded by Admiral 
Arbuthnot. But this officer being informed of the 
French attack upon Jerſey, thought it his duty to 
lead his ſquadron with all ſpeed to the aſſiſtance of 
that iſland. On his return to Torbay, where the 
ſleet was waiting for him, contrary winds and unfa- 
vourable weather detained him there a fuil month ; 
and his paſſage to America was ſo tedious, that he 


did 
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did not arrive at the place of his deſtination till near 
the expiration of Auguſt. 

This was a heavy retardment to the operatians of 
the forces at New York. The fleet was laden with 
warlike ſtores, camp equipages, proviſions, and ne. 
ceſſaries of all kinds, befides conſiderable reinforce. 
ments : but arriving fo late in the year, Sir Henry 

Clinton, who, relying on theſe ſupplies, had formed 
ſeveral projects of importance, was totally diſabled 
from carrying them into execution. 

Much diſcontent and mutual recrimination among 
the French naval and military officers was occaſioned 
by their failure at Jerſey, The attempt was repre- 
fented by many as ill concerted, and worſe executed, 
and as deficient in point of every requiſite to autho- 
riſe any hope of ſucceſs. | 

The French, however, were ſtill determined to 
make another attempt. Both the troops and ſca- 
men that had been employed in the former, were 
equally defirous of retrieving their honour ; but 
as the weather oppoſed them, they were obliged to 
defer it. Meanwhile Sir James Wallace, with 2 
ſmall ſquadron, one of which was a ſhip of fifty 
guns, came in ſight of that which was to cover the 
deſcent. It conſiſted of ſeveral large frigates, with 
other armed veſſels. On his appearance, they made 
the beſt of their way to the coaſt of Normandy, 
where they ran aſhore in a ſmall hay, under the co- 
ver of a battery. He purſued them to the bottom 
of the bay, filenced the guns of the battery, forced 
the French to abandon their ſhips, captured a frigate 
of thirty-four guns, with twa rich prizes, and burnt 
two other large frigates, and a conſiderable number 
of other veſſels. | 

This gallant action entirely diſcouraged the 
ſcheme of invaſion intended againſt the iſland of 
Jerſey. From this time it appears to have been 
totally laid afide ; and though a ſhow was kept ug 
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along the oppoſite coaſts of France, yet from the 
vigilance of the Britiſh: cruizers, it was rendered 
totally ineffectual. 

In the mean time, it was much to be appre- 
hended that the deſigns of the Houſe of Bourbon 
were to invade Great Britain itſelf. The vaſt naval 


' ſuperiority of which they would be pofleſfed on the 


junction of the French and Spaniſh fleets, would 
ive them ſuch a command of the Channel, as 

would put it in their power to chooſe both the time 

and place of deſcent. 

But were the military preparations in England to 


deter them from attacking it, Ireland lay open to 


an attempt, from the inconſiderableneſs of the regu- 
lar force remaining in that kingdom, owing to the 
large drafts which had been made from the regi- 
ments on that eſtabliſhment, to reinforce the armies 
and garriſons abroad. 


It was chiefly this part of the Britih dominions 


for which moſt apprehenſions were entertained, 
though the wiſhes of the French nation itſelf pointed 


to England as the principal object of their attention. 
So great was the deſire and ardour of the generality 
of people throughout France for a direct invaſion of 


this country, that the government, whatever might 


be its real intent, thought fit to give it every kind 
of countenance and encouragement. The ſelecteſt 
troops in the French ſervice were drawn out of their 
cantonments, and marched to the provinces border- 
ing on the Britiſh Channel: tranſports were pre- 
pared in every convenient {ea-port, a great promo- 
tion was made of general officers, and thoſe com- 
manders were publicly appointed who were to have 
charge of this moſt great and important expe- 
dition. 1 | , 

So warm and ſanguine were the expectations of 


all claſſes, that the regiments deſtined for this bu- 
ſineſs were crowded with volunteers and ſuper- 


aumeraries. The univerſal eagerneſs to have a ſhare 
ER . in 


* 


of all the families of any diſtinction. The public 


other cauſes, occaſioned unavoidable delays, and in 
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in the conqueſt of England, rouſed the emulation 


ſchools and colleges, in many places, were emptied 
of all the youth that were thought fit to participate 
in ſo glorious an undertaking ; and many elderly 
gentlemen, worn out in the tatigues of a military 
hfe, refolved on this occaſion to ſummon the re. 
mains of their former ſtrength and vigour, and to 
dedicate their laſt ſcenes to a tranſaction, from 
whence it was expected that France would derive ſo 
much grandeur and fame, Tye 
In the midſt of theſe flattering projects, it waz 
neceflary to form a junction of the French and Spa. 
niſn naval force, before any attempt could be made 
to realize them. The incapacity of France, till af. 
ſiſted by Spain, to accompliſh the ends ſhe had in 
view, became daily more evident. The fleet in- 
tended to act againſt England confiſted of no more 
than twenty-eight ſhips of the line, and thoſe not in 
a good condition: the Britiſh fleet, on the other 
hand, that was to oppole it, amounted to thirty- 
eight ſail of the line. 5 e | 
As the deſign of invading this iſland was publicly 
avowed on the other ſide of the water, it was re— 
tolved, as the moſt ready means of defeating it, to 
prevent a junction of the allied fleets, To this pur- 
poſe it was intended to block up that of France in 
lle port of Breſt: but the endeavours made with 
that view did not ſucceed. Wind, weather, and 


the mean time Count D'Orvilliers left this harbour 
the beginning of June, and ſailed with all expedition 
K the coaſt of Spain, where he joined the Spaniſh | 
cet. 1 

This junction gave the united fleets a moſt formt- 
dable appearance. They conſiſted of between fixty 
and ſeventy ſhips of the line, beſides a very great 
proportion of large frigates, and a multitude of 
other armed veſſels. This prodigious armament, ik? 
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the famous Armada of Spain two centuries before, 
filled all Europe with anxiety and conjectures con- 
cerning the iſſue of its operations. The enemies of 
this country looked upon its downfal as being cer- 
tainly at hand; while even its well-wiſhers could not 
forbear. conſidering its ſituation as highly critical. 
The firſt movement of the combined fleets was 
to ſteer conjointly towards the coaſt of England. 
Sir Cha les Hardy, with the Britiſh fleet, was at 
this time cruiſing in the entrance of the Channel. 
he enemy, however, paſſed him unobſerved, and 
entered the narrow ſeas about the middle of Auguſt. 
WT hey came in fight of Plymouth, where they cap- 
tured the Ardent of fixty-tour guns, on her way ta 
the fleet; but made no attempt to land anywhere, 
pr to attack any place. 
The wind ſetting in ſtrongly from the eaſt, com- 
pelled them to quit the Channel: on its abating, 
hey reſumed their ſtation in fight of the Britiſh 
Toaſt, about the Land's End, and the Chops of the 
Channel. On the laſt day of Auguſt Sir Charles 
Hardy made good his entrance into the Channel, in 
ull view of the enemy, who either did not endea- 
four, or were not able to prevent him. His deſign 
yas to entice them up to the narroweſt part of the 
Channel, where, in caſe of his coming to action, the 
dvantage of numbers would not be ſo deciſive as 
W the open ſea; and where, if they ſhould be 
yorſted, they would find themſelves entangled in 
nany difficulties ; and would even, without ſuch an 
vent, be expoſed to much danger, from the fre- 
quent variation of winds, and other local cauſes. 
| The combined flects followed him as far as Ply- 
outh, but did not think it adviſable to proceed 
ny farther. The reaſons they aſſigned were, a great 
ckneſs and mortality among their people, by which 
dme of their ſhips were totally diſabled ; the bad 
dndition of theſe, moſt of which required it 
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diate repair, and the proximity of the ſtormiy winds 
of the equinox. | 
From theſe motives, they found themſelves under 
the neceſſity of abandoning the Engliſh coaſt, and 
of repairing to Breſt, in about three weeks from 
their firſt appearance in the Channel, without hav. 
ing intercepted any part of the Eaſt or Weſt India 
trade, as they had propoſed, and without having 
made the leaſt impreſſion on the naval ſtrength of 
Great Britain, notwithſtanding their immenſe ſupe- 
riority, and the contumelious boaſtings with which 
they had filled every court in Europe. 1 
This retreat of the combined navies of France 
and Spain from the ſhores of Britain, without havin 
effected any part of the plan they had univerſally 
given out with ſuch unlimited confidence and pride, 
ſtruck all Europe with aſtoniſhment, and covered 
the French theinſelves with confuſion. It was in 
vain they pretended that cauſes, againſt which no 
human efforts can prevail, had combated for the 
Engliſh. It was ſhrewdly ſuſpected, the fact was, 
that, ſuperior as they were, they did not however 
dare to commit their fortune to a fair and deciſive 
trial of ſkill and valour with ſo refolute and deſpe- 
rate a body of men as the Britiſh ſeamen are juſtly 
reputed. „ 
Though near double the number of the Britiſh 
fleet in ſhipping, and treble in that of men, their 
commanders well knew what opponents they would 
have to encounter. They were not ignorant of the 
ſurprizing deeds of courage and dexterity per- 
formed by the naval claſſes of this nation in caſes of 
extremity ;z and were, from that motive, extremely 
averſe to compel them to their utmoſt exertions. 
Such was the general opinion of Europe, It was 
further corroborated, by the daringneſs with which 
the Britiſh fleet continued to keep the ſeas, after the 
combined fleets had retired into port, by the mul- 
| tiplicity 
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tiplicity of captures that were daily made of French 
and Spaniſh veſſels upon their own coaſts, as well as. 


in every part of the world, and by the uninter- 
rupted arrival from all quarters of the Britiſh com- 
mercial fleets. | Lt | 

The invincible ſpirit with which Britain faced 
ſuch numerous and formidable enemies, was the 
more worthy of admiration, as the kingdom was in 
the mean while torn with civil diſſentions, of the 


moſt alarming nature. Excluſive of thoſe political 
altercations which had ſo long diſturbed its internal 


peace, religious fury, the moſt dreadful of all hu- 
man phrenzies, had lighted up a flame which began 
to threaten a violent conflagration, and which ex- 
cited the moſt grievous apprehenſions in all think 
ing people. | 

The unfortunate differences of opinion concern- 
ing the American war, ſtill continued to divide all 
denominations. The conviction of its inutility for 
the purpoſes that cauſed it, and the impatience of 
its long continuance, began to ſour the minds even 
of thoſe who had moſt approved of coercive mea- 
ſures. As theſe had proved completely ineffectual, 
or indeed, to ſpeak the truth, had produced the 
moſt calamitous effects, the far greater majority of 


people was heartily deſirous they ſhould be relin- 


quiſhed, and the ſtrength of the nation no longer 
waſted in attempts which experience had' ſhewn to 
be impracticable and ruinous © —@ 

The great argument now pleaded, was the irre- 
ſible neceſſity of complying with the exigency of 
the times. The affairs of this country were in- 
volved in difficulties ſolely on account of its obſti- 


nate adherence to the ſyſtem hitherto purſued in 


America. Were it to caſt off that oppreſſive bur- 
den, it would then be able to put forth its ſtrength 


to advantage; but while it moved under ſo heavy 


could 


a load, its powers, were neceſſarily cramped, and it 
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could not reaſonably expect to act with a vigour 
adequate to the arduous trial impoſed upon it by 


the imprudence of thofe who had ſo long and ſo 


unfortunately been truſted with the adminiſtration 
of its concerns. 

Theſe were the general fentiments of the nation 
at this period. Many of thoſe who had been warm 
advocates of miniftry, began now to deſert it, and 
to call for a total change of its proceedings, with as 


much earneſtneſs as they had formerly manifeſted 


in ſupporting them. . 

But whatever diverſity of opinion they might 
hold upon other matters, the whole nation agreed to 
a man in one point, and that was the moſt ſpirited 
proſecution of the war againſt France and Spain.— 
Here it was that Britain ſnould exert the courage 
and abilities of the many gallant officers in her ſer- 
vices: ſhe had reſources enough, by directing them 
properly, to make the Houſe of Bourbon repent 
her combination againſt this country. 

In the mean time, the zeal that had been rouzed 
for the defence of the nation, continued to operate 
with unabated fervour. Large ſums were ſub- 
ſcribed in the ſeveral counties, and employed in 
raiſing volunteers, and forming them into regiments 
and independent companies, as beſt ſuited the mili- 
tary circumſtances of the counties to which they 
belonged. Aſſociations were alſo framed in the 
towns; where the inhabitants armed themſelves, 
and beſtowed no little portion of their time and at- 
tention in acquiring a ſufficiency of warlike know- 
ledge and diſcipline, to enable them to be uſeful in 
cate of any preffing emergency. 1 
Among thoſe public bodies of men who fignalized 
their attachment to the public cauſe, the Eaſt India 


Company diſtinguiſhed itſelf in a manner worthy 


of its opulence and grandeur. It preſented govert- 


ment with a ſum for the levying of fix thouſand 
1 | ſeamen 
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ſeamen, and added, at its own coſt, three ſeventy- 
four gun ſhips to the navy. 

Other pecuniary donations were made by the cor- 
porate bodies of the kingdom, befides a multitude 
that came from the private purſes of individuals. 

Through theſe abundant ſupplies, no encourage- 

ment was wanted for the purpoſes of manning the 

navy, or recruiting the army. Oo 
This dauntleſs behaviour, and theſe immenſe re- 
ſources, placed this country in ſo reſpectable a light, 
that Europe now began to entertain quite other 
ideas of the iſſue of the conteſt between Great Bri- 
tain and the Houſe of Bourbon than thoſe which 
the firſt appearance of this grand confederacy had 
ſuggeſted. | 

Two important objects ſtruck the diſcerning part 
of the world. The wretched condition of the navy 
of the combined powers, and the exceſũve œcono- 
my brovght into every department of the finances 
in France, 


In the vaſt number of ſhips, of which the French 


and Spaniſh fleets were compoſed, there was hardly 
any that did not ſtand in need of great, and moſt 


ad of thorough repair. When they put ro ſea at 


the commencement of the naval campaign, they 
were prodigiouſly deficient in a number of capita} 
requitites; and notwithſtanding the multitude of 
hands employed in both kingdoms, they ſailed out 
of port in a very incomplete ſtate of preparation, 
This deficiency betrayed a material want cither of 
means, or of expertneſs in the ule of them, or per- 
haps of both. on el. 

The rigid parfimony adopted by France, on the 


other hand, was ſingle and unprecedented in that 


| monarchy, In the late reign, when reduced by 

Great Britain during the laſt war to the moſt morti- 
tying dithculties, the Court of Verſailles had not be- 
thoughr itſelf of ſuch rigorous expedicnts as thoſe 
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which had lately been practiſed. True it was, they 


bore the ſeemingneſs of patriotiſm in the govern- 
ment; but they were not the leſs oppreſſive and rui- 
nous to numerous claſſes of individuals; they evi- 
dently ſhewed that the French miniſtry found itſelf 
in very unuſual and alarming ſtraits, and compelled 
to make uſe of all the ways and means that could 
be deviſed, however grievous they might prove to 


" thoſe who were affected by them, or whatever in- 


dications they might afford to the world of the ex - 


hauſted condition of the kingdom, 
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CHAP, XLVE..- 
Proceedings in Parliament. | 


1779.5 


HE ſeſſion of Parliament was opened on the 
twenty- fifth of November, with a ſpeech from 
the Throne, exhorting the nation to continue in 
thoſe ſentiments of unanimity in the defence of the 
kingdom, on which its ſafety depended. It con- 
gratulated the public on the firmneſs and courage 
univerſally diſplayed in this critical ſituation: it 
took notice that the menaces of the enemy, and 
the approach of danger, had no other effect on the 
minds of the people of this country, than to ani- 
mate their courage, and to call forth that national 
ſpirit which had ſo often defeated the projects of 
their ambitious neighbours. It concluded with a 
reſolute declaration to proſecute the war with the 
utmoſt vigour, and to make the ſtrongeſt exertions, 
in order to compel the enemy to liſten to equitable 
terms of accommodation. 

The ſpeech was received with due reſpect, and 
met with thoſe aſſurances of attachment to the 
Crown, and determination to affiſt it with the full 
power of the nation, which were proper in its pre- 
ſent circumſtances ; but to the addreſs which con- 
veyed theſe ſentiments, an amendment was propoſ- 
ed by oppoſition in both Houſes, importing the ne- 
ceſſity of changing both meaſures and miniſters in 
this ſeaſon of unexampled danger. 

It repreſented, in firm and explicit terms, the dif- 
ference between the preſent and the paſt condition 
of the kingdom at the commencement of the pre- 


r ſent 
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ſent reign. The vaſt extent of the Britiſh empire 
at that era, its opulence, its proſperity, its gran- 
deur, its glory, the reſpec and dread of foreign na- 
tions, the concord of all people at home, and the 
harmony that ſubſiſted between this country and its 
immenſe dominions abroad. 

It then adverted to the dreadful alteration that 

had taken place in every part of the repreſentation, 
It ſtated, that no other expedient could prevent the 
tinal ruin of the kingdom, but the removal of thoſe 
perſons, whoſe ill-adyice had occaſioned all theſe 
calamities, and an unfeigned adoption of meaſures 
entirely new and different from the paſt, 
The members of opppoſitian took, on this occa- 
ſion, a wide range of retroſpect into all the ſubjects 
of animadverſion that had been ſo often debated in 
Parliament. N 

They aſcribed the diſaſters that had befallen Great 
Britain, to a pernicious ſyſtem of government, tend- 
ing, in its nature, to eradicate every ſalutary maxim 
that binds ſociety. The unhappy progreſs of this 
ſyſtem had already impaired the character of the na- 
tion, and was levelled at the ruin of its conſtitution. 
However artfully covered by thoſe who conducted 
1t, the diſcerning public had long obſerved its riſe 
and advance with the ſtrongeſt deteſtation and con- 

cern. 

This baneful ſyſtem was founded on that iniqui- 
tous principle of all narrow minds, to ſet people at 
variance, in order to rule them. This precept, it 
was ſaid, had been ſo ſtedfaſtly obſerved, that the 
navy, the army, the parliament, the adminiſtration 
Itſelf, were full of diſcord and diſſention. Sulpt- 
cion and jealouſy infected all claffes, and animoſitics 
had been ſown throughout all diſtinctions of ſub- 
zects in the realm. Hence proceeded confuſion in 
the various departments of government, and that 


1.3 
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Il underſtanding among the executive branches, 
which had been productive of ſo much miſchief. 
To the general diſunlon which had been generated 
by this ſyſtem, was manifeſtly due the diſmember- 


ment of the Britiſh empire, and the terrible dangers 


to which the kingdom itſelf was now expoſed, But, 
notwithſtanding the continual warnings ariſing from 
a conſtant ſeries of unproſperous events, it was ſtill 
purſued with unabated obſtinacy, and threatened no- 
thing leſs than abſolute deſtruction to the ancient 
government of this country. | | 

As the authors of this ruinous ſyſtem remained 
concealed, it behoved the public to inſiſt on the re- 
moval of its oſtenfible inſtruments. The powers 
that had been intruſted to them they had exerciſed 
ſo much to the detriment of the ſtate, that they were 
evidently unfit for the poſts they had fo long and 
ſo unfortunately occupied. e : 


- 


They were the more unworthy of the confidence 


ſo undefervedly repoſed in them, as they ſeemed to 


bear an inveterate malice to every man that rendered 


himſelf conſpicuous by his extraordinary merit and 


ſetvices to the ſtate. Whether in the civil, in the 


naval, or the military line, whoever ſtood high in 


the opinion of his country, was fingled out as an 
object of their diſlike, and compelled, by ill uſage, 
to relinquiſh his ſtation. In this manner, the army 


and the navy had loſt ſome of their moſt eminent of- 
ficers, at a time when they were moſt wanted, and 


x 


moſt called upon by their country. 


the events of the preceding ſummer. It was re- 
ſerved,“ ſaid they, “ for the adminiftration of the 
prelent day, to bring that mortification upon Great 
Britain which ſhe had never experienced before. 


Her coaſts had beheld the fleets of the Houſe of 
Yourbon parading on thoſe ſeas, of which the domi- 


nion was peculiarly her own, by the univerſal aſſent 


3 e 


— 
>. 
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The next objects adverted to by oppoſition, were 
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of all nations. They had inſulted our very ſhores in 
the fight of our fleets; through the inferiority of 
which the enemy had reigned, unmoleſted, maſter 
of the Channel.“ 12752 „ 
| Theſe were facts that ought to cover miniſtry 
with ſhame, as they had juſtly expoſed them to the 
indignation of all men who retained any feeling for 
the honour of their country. Notwithſtanding the 
enemy had made no impreſſion, it was a ſufficient 
diſgrace for Engliſhmen to have permitted him to 
retire unhurt from ſo daring an inſult to this king. 
dom. The flags of France and Spain flying uninter- 
rupted 1n view of the Britiſh ſhore, was an inſtance 
unprecedented in our annals; and thoſe to whom 
ſuch a reproach was owing, were amenable to tho 
juſtice of their country. Rn. | 
The unguarded fituation of Plymouth, and the 
junction of the French and Spaniſh fleets, were nexv 
animadverted upon. The firſt was attributed to 
neglect and inattention; the ſecond to unneceſſary 
delay, and want of due activity. Both were highly 
cenſurable, as they had laid the realm open to dan- 
gers that might and ought, therefore, to have been 
avoided; and conſequently admitted of no excuſe or 
alliation. | 
The attack upon Jerſey aroſe from the fame 
cauſes, A very ſmall proportion of frigates, pro- 
erly ſtationed, would have obviated that attempt. 
he fleet and convoy, then on their departure for 
America, would not have been detained : they would 
have reached their deſtination in time, and enabled. 
the army there to have made a vigorous campaign; 
whereas, for want of the neceſſary ſupplies of men 
and ſtores contained in that fleet, the ſeaſon for ac- 
tion was elapſed, and all opportunitics loſt for the 
preſent year. 
Through the neglect and incapacity of miniſters, 


the prodigious power collected for the Ins 
the 
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the nation, lay in a great meaſure uſeleſs and unexert- 
ed. The regular troops and militia, now employed 
for the internal defence of the kingdom, exceeded 
one hundred thouſand men. This was a force much 
greater than neceſſary for that ſole purpoſe. Con- 


fiderable parts of it ought to have been detached 


abroad, to annoy the enemy in thofe many places 
where we knew them to be vulnerable. 

The imprudence of miniſtry was inexcuſable in 
aſſigning ſo large a proportion of the national ſtrength 


to the military eſtabliſhment at home: nor was their 
want of ability leſs apparent, by the narrow and 
confined uſe they had made of the immenſe force of 


which the nation was at preſent in poſſeſſion. The 
computation of the naval and military liſt belong- 
ing to this country, in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
other parts of the world, conſiſted of no leſs than 


three hundred thouſand men: the navy conſiſted of 


more than three hundred ſail, including frigates and 
armed veſſels : twenty millions had been expended 
for the ſervice of the preſent year; and yet, with 
this enormous mals of treaſure and of power, the 
utmoſt boaſt of miniſtry was, that they had kept 
the enemy at bay, and fruſtrated the meaſures he 
had planned for an invaſion of this iſland, But this 


was a very inadequate recompence for the prodigious 


efforts this nation had made, to enable its rulers to 
preſerve its reputation and dignity unſullied, and 
to maintain it on that formidable footing, which 
had rendered it ſo long the terror of all its enemies, 
and in a great degree, the arbiter of Europe. 


From theſe heavy imputations, oppoſition pro- 


ceeded to eenſure the arrangements that had r-ken 
place reſpecting the new raiſed forces. Veteran of- 
ficers, of tried valour and experience, had been 
Paſt by, to make room for younger men of far in- 
terior merit. Thus equal injuſtice was done to the 
Public, as well as to individuals: commands were 


Y 4 given 
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iven to ſuch as were leſs deſerving and able to fil] 
them with honour to themſelves and advantage to 
the ſtate, than others, to whom they were unjuſtly 
preferred ; and men who had ſpent their lives and 
fortunes in expectation of being promoted accord: 
ing to their rank, were now oppreſſively and tyran- 
nically denied their cleareſt right, to the diſcourage- 


ment of all military worth, and to the great ſcandal 


or the gane 9 55 
Ireland was the next object of their reprehenfion, 


The diffatisfaction of the Triſh ought to have been 


obviated, by complymg with their demands, which 
were juſt and reaſonable, and ſuch as ought long 
ago to have been-granted, without their aſking. 
The loſſes in the Weſt Indies were dwelt upon 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. Want of ſufficient garri- 
Tons was the ſole cauſe of the capture of thoſe iſlands 
that had fallen into the hands of the enemy: this 
was a neglect of which miniſtry was undeniably 
guilty. There was plenty of troops for thoſe pur- 
Poles; and they could not have been employed in a 
more uſeful and neceſſary ſerv ice than in the pro- 
tection of our Weſt India iflands; from which we 
derived ſuch a conſiderable portion of our reſources, 
and which lay ſo much expoſed to the attacks of the 
enemy. Ho 5 | 
The conduct of miniſtry, it was ſaid, had been fo 
glaringly erroneous, that people of the plaineſt un- 
derſtandings were aftoniſhed at their imbecility. It 
was the univerſal cry of the nation, that they ought 
to be diſmifled without hefitation. No further 
proofs could be defired of their incapacity. It had 
nh ſo. far, and was fo viſible to all men, that it. 
had become a matter of general ſurprize, how the) 
durſt preſume to retain their places in direct contra- 
diction to the wiſhes of the nation at large, and not- 
wichſtanding their own conſciouſneſs of the terrible 
calamities they had occaſioned. N 


„ . 944 


The miniſterial anſwer to theſe various charges 


vas very circumſtantial, and no lefs firm and {pi- 


rited; It totally and peremptorily denied the exiſt. 


ence of that odious ſyſtem af government, which 
oppoſition had deſcribed in ſuch opprobrious cot 


jours. It was a mere creature of imagination; 


founded upon the animoſity of party, but wholly 
devoid of reality; True it was, that divifions had 
long ſubfiſted both in the deliberative and executive 


branches of government; but they proved no more 


than that a violent attachment to their different opi- 
nions had carried individuals beyond the bounds of 
moderation. Precedents of this kind were numerous 
in this country ; and yet it was not recorded that 
they had ever been attributed to the purſuit of any 
ſyſtem ſimilar to that which was now imputed to the 
preſent miniſtry. Aſſertions without proof were un- 
worthy of notice or anfwer; and the charges ad- 
vanced by oppofition were bold affirmations, with- 
out any ſpecitication of facts, built upon rumours, 
propagated by ſuch as had been diſappointed in their 


_ unreaſonable views, and who were determined to 


embarraſs the meaſures of their more ſucceſsful 
competitors. | Tex] 1 

This alone was the foundation of that malicious 
obloquy which had of late years attended people in 
power, in a degree ſeldom precedented. Were the 
members of oppoſition to become ſo powerful as to 
poffeſs themſelves of the reins of government, they 


would experience the ſame treatment; and ought 


not to imagine, from the multitude or objections 
and cenſures with which they aſſailed the preſent 
| plans of adminiſtration, that their own would meet 
with a more favourable reception. 
As to the violent and reiterated cry of new men 


and new meaſures, it was abſurd and nugatory. It 


could not mean a relaxation-of the national ſpirit 
and vigour. It could not intend any fort of con- 
| | 8 ceſſion 
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ceſſion to the enemy that would be attended with 
diſgrace. It its purport was to encourage fortitude 
and perſeverance againſt the efforts of our nume. 
rous foes, it did no more than what adminiſtration 
laboured with all its might to inculcate at this pre. 
ſent time ; and had always endeavoured to make the 
ruling principle of its meaſures. 
Changes in the different provinces of adminiſtra. 
tion, reſignations in the civil or military depart: 
ments of the ſtate, were not ſuch novelties az 
people ſhould convert into objects of wonder or of 
diſſatis faction: they were the natural conſequences 
of altercations; and theſe were unavoidable in a 
free government. No inſulting diſmiſhon had taken 
place; due conſideration had been ſhewn to the 
retenſions of every man; no one had been filenced 
in his juſt defence: as to heats and animoſities, they 
would always exiſt while the paſhons of men exiſt- 
ed; and they were more difficult to prevent, or re- 
preſs in this, than in any other country upon earth, 
while it preſerved that ſpirit of liberty which natu- 
rally prompted individuals to declare their ſenti- 
ments without reſtraint; and to cenſure with un- 
bounded freedom thoſe meaſures which they diſap- 
proved, together with their authors and abettors. 
The ſtrictures of oppoſition on the conduct of 
miniſtry, for permitting the fleets of France and 
Spain to appear unmoleſted in the Channel, were 
deſcribed as void of all candour. The naval 
ſtrength of the Houſe of Bourbon had been almoſt 


wholly collected upon this occafion, while that of 


Britain lay neceffarily ſcattered in various parts of 
the world. The ſuperiority of the enemy was 0 


great, that it would have been the height of impru- 


* dence to have encountered them, without the ex- 
tremeſt neceſſity. But what had been the iſſue of 
this vaſt force, and of the vauntings it had occa- 


fioned? The French and Spaniards came into the 
35 1 Channel; 
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channel; but they did not dare to remain there: 
they had a fair opportunity of engaging the Britiſh 
fleet, but they declined it; they had threatened an 
invaſion, but they did not even make a ſhow of at- 
tempting it; they felt the ſuperiority of {kill of their 
opponents, and were averſe to call it into action. 
The truth was, that with forty ſail of the line, 
the Britiſh Admiral had, by the prudence and judi- 
cCiouſneſs of his conduct, foiled the deſigns of an 
enemy who had ſixty- ſix. In defiance of this tre- 
mendous ſuperiority, our trade and ſhipping had 
been effectually protected, and no advantage gained 
by the enemy. The prodigious expence they were 
at in fitting out ſo formidable an armament, was 
totally ſunk, and rendered of no efficacy; and they 
themſelves damped in the moſt exceſſive degree, and 
entirely diſpirited from renewing ſuch an expedi- 
tion againit this country. | | 
The junction of the two fleets was an event that 
happened againſt all reaſonable expectation. That 
of France was in ſo inadequate a ſtate of preparation 
for ſailing, that nothing but the dread of being in- 
tercepted by that of Britain, in caſe of any tonger 
ſtay at Breſt, induced it to quit that port. Had it 
remained there till completely ready, it could not 
have avoided the-Britiſh fleet. | 
The attack upon Jerſey was repreſented as one f ith 
thoſe occurrences in war which no vigilance can 14} 
prevent. It was ſufficient in ſuch caſes that the 


| enemy was repelled, and the national credit pre- Fi. 
ſerved, More could not be required from the moſt 104 
provident and braveſt of men. S | 1 N 
The danger threatened at Plymouth was much . 9 
greater in appearance than in reality. The motions 1 3 
of the enemy did not indicate that any deſcent was 10 


intended in that quarter. Had it been their inten- 
tion, it was far from being fo ill provided to give 
them a proper reception, as had been ſurmiſed. 


There 
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There was a ſufficiency of troops in its neighbour: 

hood to repait to its aſſiſtance, before the enemy 

could have effected any material detriment, 
The ſituation of Ireland was acknowledged to be 


alarming ; but no complaints could be equitably 


formed againſt the preſent admitiiſtration, which 
had done more to redreſs the grievances of that 
country than any former one, and was unfeignedly 
determined to take away all cauſes of diſcontent, 
and to place the Iriſh nation on fuch a footing, as 
would put an end to all motives of diſſatisfaction. 
The chances of war had not proved favourable 
to Great Britain in the Weſt Indies; but the loſs it 
had ſuſtained there had been in ſue meaſure coun- 
terbalanced by the capture of one of the French 
Iſlands; and ftill more by the honour the Britiſh 
arins had acquired, in defeating by ſea and land 4 
force much ſuperior to their own. 
The domeſtic arrangements in the military were 
inevitable conſequences, of the meaſures which go- 
yernment had been obliged to adopt in the preſent 


exigency of its affairs. The pretenfions of indivi- 


duals, who contributed by their fortunes and theit 
perſonal influence and exertions, to the ſtrengthen» ' 
ing of the army, could not, in juſtice or in policy, 
be overlooked ; bur even in theſe caſes, merit was 
not forgotten; and every care had been taken to 
prevent any military truſt from being placed in im- 
proper hands. | Shes 
The charge of not employing the national force 
to advantage, was ſtrongly denied. The principal 


object during the two laſt years, was to ſhew that 


the ſtrength of this nation was ſuch, when called 


forth, as would intimidate every enemy from pro- 


jecting the invaſion of this iſland. A conviction of 
this would depreſs the arrogance of the enemy, _ 


by rendering him leſs confident of ſucceſs, woul 


induce him to be more willing to litten to w_ 
| | | able 
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able terms of accommodation, and leſs diſpoſed to 
erſiſt in hoſtilities, from which no advantages 
could be obtained. Da 
It was no longer to be doubted that France and 
Spain were thoroughly perſuaded that their deſigns 
againſt this iſland would be fruſtrated, were they ta 
attempt their execution. They were alſo convinced 
of another truth, equally operating againſt this de- 
ſign, which was that to load their ſhips with crowds 
of men unuſed to the ſeas, and compelled, againſt 
their inclination, to a ſervice for which they were 
totally unfit, was leading them to deſtruction. It 


was in vain to expect that ſuch men could have ei- 


ther activity or good-will ; they would ſoon be diſ- 
abled by the fatigues and hardſhips of an element 
to which they were not bred; their minds would 
be diſpirited, and their bodies enfeebled ; illneſs 
would of courſe enſue, with all its inconveniencies 


and miſeries, and force them at once to abandon 


their projects. 


As to the requiſition contained in the amendment 


to the addreſs, that the King ſhould diſmiſs the 
preſent miniſtry, and adopt new meaſures, it invol- 
ved an accuſation of miniſters; to which, as they 
were not bound, neither were they willing to ſub- 

{cribe. They had for years undergone reproaches 
from the adverſe party, for not conforming to its 
opinions ; but what proof had been adduced that 
they were more judicious than their own? The 
lenity ſo much recommended by oppoſition, when 
put to the teſt, by the repeal of the Stamp Act, had 


pot been attended with any efficacy. The Ameri- 


cans had riſen in their demands ever ſince they 
found this country was diſpoſed to make conceſ- 


| fions. Had they not formally declared themſelves 


independent, till they would have thrown off all 
ſeſtraints had they continued united to this country 
| upon 
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upon the footing they had propoſed, and to which 


oppoſition would ſo readily have agreed. 


But it was neither miniſtry nor oppoſition that 
had any right to decide who ſhould be employed in 
the different departments of government: — that 
right was veſted excluſively in the Crown. Unleſs 
that branch of the legiſlature had the ſupreme di- 
rection in theſe matters, the affairs of the nation 
would be thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, as 
every party would inſiſt on a preference to its own 
members. If oppoſition ſtill continued to repro- 
bate the conduct of thoſe at the helm, a parliament. 


ary inquiry lay open; there, if they were upon ex- 


amination found to have acted a cenſurable part, 
they would be condemned in a conſtitutional man- 
ner; but endleſs imputations of miſconduct, where 
from the nature of things it was impoſſible to enſure 
ſucceſs, was unjuſt and ungenerous, and argued 
much more of factiouſneſs and perſonality than of 
real concern for the public. 

True it was, the events of war had not proved ſo 
deciſive in North America as had been reaſonably 


expected; but till experience had pronounced 
againſt the prapriety of meaſures, no arguments 


founded on mere conjecture ſhould prevent their 
trial, eſpecially when approved by a great majority 
of ſuffrages. The voice of the nation, at the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities in America, {ſeemed gene- 
rally to ſpeak for coercive meaſures, as the moſi 
likely to bring matters to a ſpeedy concluſion : that 


voice had been liſtened to; reſolute and ſpirited 


plans had been formed in conſequence of it; the 
fate of war was now in ſuſpenſe; and as a decifion 
of the conteſt by the ſword had been the choice of 
this country, and accepted by its Colonies, it 
would be unworthy of the character of this nation 


to be the firſt to ſhrink from an appeal made ou 
Sh | | DM 
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ſo mature and ſolemn a deliberation, and hitherto 
erſevered in with ſo much conſtancy and vigour. 
After one of the longeſt and moſt violent debates 

that ever was known in either of the houſes, the 


amendment to the addreſs was rejected in the Houſe . 


of Lords, by eighty-two votes to forty-one ; and in 
that of the Commons, by two hundred and fifty- 
three to one hundred and thirty- four. | 
In the mean time, the affairs of Ireland began ſe- 
riouſly to engage the public attention. The loyalty 
and attachment that country had ſhawn to the cauſe 


of Great Britain, had procured it the univerſal con- 


currence of all claſſes, in the neceſſity of removing 
the grievances of which it complained, 
Some oppoſition had at firſt ariſen from thoſe 


commercial towns, that apprehended their intereſt 


might ſuffer from a compliance with its requeſts ; 
but their repreſentations were drowned in the gene- 


ral cry of the nation; and it was determined to do 


the Iriſh that juſtice which they ſo amply deſerved, 


In canſequence of this determination, ſeveral acts 
were repealed that had proved obnoxious to the 
trade of that kingdom, and ſeveral branches of 


commerce laid open to their participation in com- 
Mon with the people of Great Britain, 

Another ſubject of public diſcuſſion at this time, 
was the enormity of the expences incurred for the 
ſupport and defence of the nation againſt its nume- 
rous enemies. It was obſerved, that never had this 


country been the object of ſo powerful a combina- 


tion as that which was now exerting its whole 
ſtrength to work its ruin ; hut that notwithſtanding 
the conſequent neceſſity of employing its reſources 


with the utmoſt care and good management, there 
never had been ſo manifeſt and ſcandalous a profu- 


ſion in every department of public expence. 
What rendered people the more ſolicitous on this 
Account, was the ſolitary fituation of this country 
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in its preſent difficulties, It had not a ſingle ally; 


and there was no likelihood of any power on the 
continent of Europe eſpouſing its cauſe, The ori. 
ginal quarrel with its Colonies ſeemed yet in the 
ideas of the European ſtates, to ſtand upon the 
fame ground on which it had begun. They did not 
ſeem ſufficiently aware that the acceſſion of the 
Houſe of Bourbon to that quarrel had entirely 
changed the very nature of it ; or if they did Pere 
ceive the conſequences of ſuffering that family to 
. over Great Britain in the preſent conteſt, the 
loſs of its Colonies, which would be the worſt that 
could happen to this latter, would only deprive her 


of a proportion of ſtrength which had excited their 


gealouſy. She would, at all events, remain ſtrong 
enougb, in conjunction with their aſſiſtance, if ne- 
ceſſary, to repreſs the ambition of the Houſe of 


Bourbon. 


Still, however, their jealouſy preponderated 
againſt their prudence, It was ſo deeply rooted, 
as not to permit them to look on as mere ſpectators, 
Inſtead of that indifference and neutrality which 


they all profeſſed, appearances in ſeveral of them 


were very unfavourable to this country, and occa- 
fioned well-grounded ſuſpicions, that they were 
-watching the opportunity to contribute {till further 
to the depreffion of Great Britain, by declaring 
themſelves in favour of the independency aflumed 
by its Colonies. RL CE: | 
In ſuch a perilous ſituation, ſurrounded by open 
and concealed enemies, attacked. by the whole 
| ſtrength of France and Spain, and menaced with 
the indirect enmity of moſt of the other Europe?" 
powers, it certainly was incumbent on thoſe who 
prefided over the affairs of this country, to huſbaud 
its reſources with the ſtricteſt economy, as no be. 
lief or friendſhip were expected from any other 


Uarter. | 
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The fa& was, that from the noble and ſucceſsful 
ſtand that Britain ſtill continued to make, and from 
the unproſperous condition of both the French and 
the Spaniſh marine, Europe began to entertain great 
doubt, whether the Houſe of Bourbon would be. 
able to attain the point it had propoſed. In this 
idea, as the general wiſh went to ahridge, in ſome 
degree, the.vaſt power and influence which had been 
exerciſed by Great Britain, clandeſtine meaſures 


the purpoſe of co-operating with the deſigns of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, till it had effected as much of 
the diminution of this country's greatneſs as ſhould 
reduce it to that level which was the object of Eu- 
ropean politics. : 

This inimical diſpoſition of her neighbours be- 
gan to ſhew itſelf in a very alarming manner, and to 
awaken, the ſolicitude of every man who was deſi- 
rous that Great Britain ſhould not be deſpoiled of 
its rank and conſequence. The diſcerning, as well 
as the ſpirited .part of the nation, deemed it unqueſ- 
tionably able to go ſucceſsfully through the conflict 
wherein it was engaged, by a prudent and judicious 
employment of the force which it poſſeſſed. 

| Notwithſtanding the lofles that Great Britain had 
undergone, her power ſtill remained ſo formidable, 
and her reſources were confeſſedly fo great, that ſhe 
bid fair, in the opinion of all intelligent people, to 
come with honour out of the conteſt, provided her 
| finances were adminiſtered with due ceconomy. 

In order to compaſs ſo deſirable an end, various 
were the ſchemes in. contemplation at this time, both 
among the members of the miniſtry, and thoſe of 
the oppoſition. Among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, upon this occaſion, were the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Shelburne, in the Houſe 

Vor. III. No. 20. . of 


were in agitation in almoſt all parts of Europe, for 


a 
8 
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of Lords; and Mr. Burke in the Houſe of Com. 


mons. | 

On the ſeventh of December, a long and inte. 
reſting ſpeech was made by the Duke of Richmond, 
on the neceſſity of practiſing the moſt rigid œcono- 


my, as the only rational ground whereon to reſt the 
hope of extricating this country from its many dif- 


ficulties. What he principally inſiſted on, was, 
that the firſt leſſon of this neceſſary virtue, ſhould be 


taught by the Crown itſelf. An example of ſuch 


influence and potency, would not fail to have the 
moſt immediate and diffuſive effect. It would ex- 
cite a univerſal imitation. No men poſſeſſed of a 
patrimony adequate to their rank and pretenſions, 


would hefitate, after ſueh a precedent, to reſign ſuch 


a part of the ſalaries and incomes ariſing from their 
public employments, as bore a proportion with that 
beſtowed out of the royal revenue for the exigencies 
of the ſtate. 85 5 

The intent of this propoſal was not to leſſen the 
luſtre and magnificence of the Throne. The dimi- 
nution of its income now propoſed, would reach no 
further than that addition which had latterly been 
made. Such a reduction would place it on the fame 
footing as in the moſt ſplendid and proſperous aeras, 
and leave it in full poſſeſſion of all that was requiſite 


to make a figure equal to the rank and dignity of a 


Britiſh monarch. 5 : 

An addreſs conformable to the purpoſe of this 
ſpeech, was moved accordingly, and enforced by 3 
variety of additional arguments by the other Lords 
on the ſame fide of the queſtion, Much knowledge 
and eloquence were diſplayed in the diſcourſes made 
in ſupport of the motion; and a multitude of rea- 
{ons aſſigned in its recommendation. 

The motives alledged by miniſtry for oppoſing 
this motion were, that the Civil Liſt was a neceſſar) 


appendage of the Crown, and could not 3 
| | im: 
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diminution without imparing its luſtre. That, con- 
fdering the value of money, it did not exceed the 
former revenue, which, though nominally ſmaller, 
was ſubſtantially as large. It would occaſion an 
abridgment of ſtipends and falaries, that would re- 
duce many individuals to great and mortify ing 
ſtraits: and finally, the ſum produced to the pub- 
lic by this retrenchment, would not prove of ſuf. 
ficient conſideration to raiſe it in ſo diſtreſſing and 
opprefive a manner; which would affect people par- 
tially, without contributing to any eſſential and ge- 
neral benefit. ; 
There were a multiplicity of more adviſable me- 
thods to encreaſe the national revenue, without de- 
tracing from that of the Crown, and of thoſe 
whom it employed in the neceſſary departments of 
the ſtate. Vigilance over thoſe who were appointed 
to the different branches of the pubiic expenditure, 
and a ſtrict and rigorous inſpection into their ac- 
counts, were the proper and obvious methods of 
preventing needleſs expences, and obviating the 
waſte of money, After a long and well ſupported 
debate, the motion was negatived by ſeventy-ſeven 
to thirty-ſix, | 

The encreafing enormity of the ſums wanted for 
the extraordinaries of the army was, at this time 
no leſs an object of the moſt alarming nature. The |; 
moſt intelligent individuals were unable to account — 
in what manner they could poſſibly be incurred, as 1 
particular proviſion was made for the various arti- $1. 
les of ſtores and proviſions, tranſports and ordnance; | 
the ſums expended in which, were accounted for in 
a clear and regular manner. lhe tr ek IE 
All parties agreed in the indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
putting an immediate ſtop to this career of pro- « 
tuſlon. The Earl of Shelburne undertook, in the g 
Houle of Lords, to lay before them a detail of the 1 
£23. immenſe ? 
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immenſe expenditure that had lately taken place jy 
this department. | es 
The diſcuſſion of this important ſubject opened 
a wide field to his abilities, and afforded him a well. 
timed opportunity of comparing together the extra. 
ordinaries of paſt and preſent times. He ſtated x 
variety of facts to ſhew the prodigious difference 
berween the ſums expended in this, and thoſe that 
were found ſufficient in former wars. He obſerved, 
that at the time of the Revolution, when a large 
army was maintained in Flanders, another in Ire- 
land, and expeditions were carried on in the Weſt 
Indies, the yearly extraordinaries for military ſer. 
vices never amounted to more than one hundred 
thouſands pounds. In that extenſive and glorious 
war which was waged at the opening of this cen- 
tury, on account of the ſucceſſion to the Crown of 
Spain, notwithſtanding the numerous armies that 
were employed in Germany, Flanders, and Spain, 
and the enterprizes that were carried on in the Me- 
diterranean, the Weſt Indies, and North America, 
the annual_- traordinaries of the army required at 
no tip wore than two hundred thouſand pounds. 
Ia the war which commenced with Spain, in the 
year thirty-nine, and was carried on againſt that 
kingdom and France in many- parts of the world, 
nothwithſtanding the multitude and importance of 
the various operations which took place at that pe- 
riod, wherein a dangerous rebellion broke out 1n the 
| heart of the kingdom, the ſum of four hundred 
thouſand pounds was the higheſt demand in any year 
tor extraordinaries. | - 

In the laſt triumphant war, when every quarter 
of the globe became the ſcene of action, the higuc! 
expences for extraordinaries were incurred in the 
year ſixty-two. Britain had then an army of eight. 
thouſand men in Germany, another very numerous 


in North America, others in the Weſt and Na In- 
| | | 165, 
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dies, in Portugal, and on the coaſts of France. The 
extraordinaries of the whole were defrayed with two 
millions. But the extraordinaries of the preſent 
war, during the laſt two years, ſeventy-eight and 
ſeventy-nine, would be found, when added together, 
to amount to fix millions. 
The principal cauſe which he aſſigned for this 
amazing diſproportion between the extraordinaries 
of former times and thoſe of the preſent, was, 
— That miniſters employed fewer perſons in this 
department, and allowed them lefs profits. Durin 
the laſt war one contractor only ſupplied all the 
forces in America; and his agreement was to 


furniſh proviſions on that very ſpot at ſixpence a ra- 


tion. But the preſent contract was divided between 
a dozen miniſterial men, who, inſtead of tranſporting 
ſupplies to America at their own coſt, as had been the 
practice, were only bound to deliver them at Cork, 


notwithſtanding they received the ſame price, Thus 


the public was charged with all the expences attend- 
ing the voyage, contrary to cuſtom ; — in conſe- 
quence of which, every ration, in hen of ſix pence, 
coſt the government two ſhillings. _ 

Ne took ſevere notice, that one perſon only had, 
in the ſpace of two years, enjoyed contracts to the 
amount of thirteen hundred thouſand pounds.— 
Three millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, in 
ſpecie, had paſſed: through the hands of another 
contractor, to be tranſmitted to America; but no 
voucher had appeared for this immenſe ſum : its 
accounts were contained in thirty or .orty lines; 


twenty thouſand in one—thirty or f.cty thouſand in 


another. Such was the method of authenticating 
this vaſt expenditure. 


He obſerved, that the influence acquired by mi- 
niſtry through this arrangement, was enormous 


and unconſtitutional, in the moſt alarming degree ; 
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it afforded miniſters the dangerous opportunity of 
laying out the national treaſure at their own diſcre. 
tion, and without any check. Hence flowed the ſums 
expended in venality and corruption. Want of ac. 
count produced want of ceconomy ; and the public 
money was laviſhed for unwarrantable and diſgrace- 
ful purpoſes. 

In conſequence of theſe various repreſcntations, 
he moved, That the expenditure of thoſe vaſt 
ſums, annually ſunk in extraqrdinaries, ſhould in. 
mediately be brought under controul; and that to 
extend the public expences beyond the ſums granted 
by Parliament, was an invaſion of its peculiar and ex- 
clufive rights. 5 

The reply to theſe charges was, that no diſhonout- 

e laid to the character 
of the Lord who preſided over the Treaſury. His 
diſintereſtedneſs was ſuch, that were he to leave his 
office, it would be found that it had not enriched 
him. Every article of national expence was ſuff. 
ciently ſubject to examination and controul at the 
Exchequer. Such an enquiry as that now propoſ- 
ed, was of a dangerous tendency, by bringing ſuch 
matters to light as ought, from their nature, to re- 
main concealed, Without placing a great degree 
of confidence in thoſe agents of government whole 
characters were reputable, many objects muſt be ne- 
glected that were nat otherwiſe attainable, Com- 
manders of armies, eſpecially, ought to be largely 
truſted. So much depended on their management 
of opportunities, that were and could be known only 
to themſelves, that, to ſtint their demands on ſuch 


. occaſions, would limit their powers and abilities of 


acting in a degree that would neceſſarily prove 

highly injurious to the public ſervice. 
Upon theſe grounds, the motion made by the Earl 
of Shelburne, was rejected by a majority of eight). 
one votes againſt forty- one. | 
| Aftet 
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After being defeated in this firſt motion, he made 
a ſecond ; the purport of which was, to confider of 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
different branches of expenditure, and to confider 


could annually be ſaved af the national income. He 
was more fortunate in this propoſal; which was 
readily aſſented to. : 

The attention of the Houſe of Commons was 
taken up at this time, by that plan of economy and 
reform which was propoſed by Mr. Burke. He gave 


noticc of his intention to bring it ſhortly before the 


able to take into the moſt ſerious conſideration, He 
repreſented, that a reformation of the numberleſs 


acrimonious a manner, was a duty they owed to their 
conſtituents; and which, if they refuſed to perform, 
it was much to be apprehended the nation might, 
hands, and bring it ta completion, without waiting 
for their intervention. EY 4 
The intention of Mr. Burke was warmly ap- 
plauded, and ſeconded by the members of oppoſi- 
tion; but ſome of them did not ſcruple to declare 
their apprehenſions that his plan would be rejected, 
and that there was not virtue enough in the repre- 
ſentative body to admit of any propoſal tending to 


ſerial views, which occaſioned the preſent diſtreſſes 
of this country, 15 

Mr. Fox ſupported the defign of Mr. Burke with 
extraordinary force of thought and language, He 
repreſented, with peculiar energy, the univerſal ex- 
pectation of all ranks and all parties; that ſome ef- 
fectual means ſhould be employed to put a ſtop to 
that prodigality which would, if not checked at this 
| Entical period, occaſion the ſpeedy downfal of the 


how far they might be reduced, and how much 


Houſe, as a buſineſs which it was become indiſpenſ- | 


abuſes of which. people complained in ſo loud and 


in the height of its diſſatisfaction, take it out of their 


| Ceſtroy that ſyſtem of corrupt ſubſerviency to mini- 
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But his opinion was, that ſo great was the averſe. 


. neſs of a parliamentary majority to the reformations 
intended, that nothing but inevitable neceſſity would 


produce its conſent, This neceſſity, however, was 
daily becoming more preſſing, and would compel 
what wiſdom could not perſuade. It would inſpire 


the public with a determination to infiſt upon a due 


correction of abuſes; and were the public to be re. 
ſolute in its demands, all oppoſition to them would 

He added a variety of other. arguments to enforce 
the ſcheme of reformation ; and was ably aſſiſted by 
But what was 
advanced upon this ſubject, did not ſeem to make 


that impreſhon upon the other fide which was 


aimed at. | 
When the annual eſtimates were laid before the 
Houſe, they revived the debates about the propriety 
of a reform. Cenſorious notice was taken that thoſe 
relating to the Ordnance amounted fro one million 
fifty thouſand pounds; exceeding thoſe of the pre- 
ceding year by one hundred and thirty thouſand. 
The unuſual and unexpected-increaſe of expence in 
theſe and the other departments, excited ſtrong ani. 
madverſions on the part of oppoſition, and occa- 
ſioned a multitude' of ſevere reffections on ſome of 
the principal perſons in adminiſtration, _ 
Theſe warm diſcuſſions within doors, created 
numberleſs others without. The clamours for re- 
formation became general; and were the more vio- 
lent, as it was greatly ſuſpected that the majority in 
Parliament were averſe to it, and would oppoſe it 
with all their might, whenever propoſed. This per- 
ſuaſion generated much diſcontent throughout the 
realm, and expoſed the miniſterial party to much 
ſlander and defamation among thoſe who were ſan- 
guine for this meaſure, and who conſtituted the moſt 
numerous part of the nation, oo 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 


Meetings and Aſſociations in England. 5 Petitions to 
Parliament.—Proceedings and Debates 
in that Aſſembly. | 


1780. 


\URING the courſe of the preceding ſummer, 
D the people of England began to look with 
great ſuſpicion and jealouſy on the conduct of moſt: 
of their repreſentatives : they complained, with 
great freedom and latitude of thought and expreſ- 

fion, of the influence which was exerted by miniſtry 
in Parliament, and of the prodigious increaſe of that 
influence within a few years. oy 

Sentiments of this kind were adopted by numbers 
of individuals poſſeſſing great weight and conſe- 
quence, and ſoon ſpread with amazing rapidity over 
the nation. They became, as uſual in ſuch caſes, 
the general topics of converſation ;. and were eſpouſ- 
ed with uncommon warmth by a large proportion of 
the people. & 1 

From the continual diſcuſſions to which they gave 
riſe, bold and animated ideas were often vented on 
the cauſes to which this influence was attributed, 
and on the remedies that were neceſſary to ſtop its 
VVV 

Many of thoſe daring and reſolute individuals 
with which this nation abounds, were openly of opi- 
nion that nothing would prevent it ſhort of a change 
in the conſtitution of parliament. In its preſent form, 
it would always remain under the controul of mini- 
firy, Experience had ſhewn, that all the barriers 
Iſt 5 | eo which 
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which had been ſet up to preſerve its independence 
upon adminiſtration, had proved ineffectual. 

The only method remaining to compals this end, 
feemed, in the apprehenſions of the majority, to by 
an abridgment of the duration of Parliament, and z 
fair repreſentation of the people. They could not, 
with any colour of truth, be ſaid to poſſeſs that juſt 
and equal ſhare in the choice of their repreſentatives, 

to which they were entitled by the conſtitution; and 
without which it was abſurd to affirm that they 
enjoyed the rights of freemen, the moſt eſſential of 
which conſiſted in electing thoſe who were to go. 
vern and make laws for them, IS 
Since the meeting of Parliament theſe principles 
and notions had acquired the more ſtrength, as the 
backwardneſs of moſt of its members to concur in 
the general deſire of the nation, appeared more con- 
firmed and deciſive. It was expected that the City 
of London, as the capital, and hitherto foremoſt in 
aſſerting the public cauſe, would have led the way 
upon this occafion ; — but the county of York firſt 
ſet the example to the reſt of the kingdom. 
A numerous meeting of the principal perſons in 
that rich and large county, was held at York (De- 
cember z3oth, 1779) where a petition to parliament 
was framed with the utmoſt unanimity, and a com. 
mittee of ſixty-one gentlemen choſen to manage the 
correſpondence that would be neceſſary for the carry- 
ing on the deſign in agitation, and to draw up a form 
of aſſociation, in order to ſupport and promote it. 
The petition ſtated, That the nation was involved 
in a dangerous and expenſive war; in conſequence 
of which, together with the defection of its colonies, 
and their preſent confederacy with France, the na- 
tional debt was greatly increaſed, taxes heavily 
augmented, and the trade and manufactures of thc 
kingdom much affected. It complained, that, not- 


withſtanding 


\ 
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wich ſtanding the frugality ſo peculiarly neceſſary in 
the preſent circumſtances, the money of the nation 
was laviſhed with unbounded profuſion, and that an 
influence had been thereby eſtabliſhed, which, if not 
timely refiſted, would deſtroy the conſtitution of this 
country. It requeſted Parliament, previous to the 
raifing of any further taxes, to inquire into, and cor- 
rect the abuſes in the expenditure of public money; 
to reduce all exorbitant emoluments ; to aboliſh all 
ſinecure places and unmerited penſions, and to ap- 
propriate the produce to the exigencies of the ſtare. 
So earneſt and diffuſed among all claſſes was the 


| fyirit that produced this petition, that no leſs than 


fourteen clergymen were of the committee appointed 
to form a plan of aſſociation, and to carry on the 
correſpondence for that purpoſe with the other 


counties. 


The example of the county of Vork rouſed, in a 


manner, the whole kingdom. Middleſex framed a 


petition and aſſociation on the ſame model; and was 
ſhortly followed by twenty-ſeven of the principal 


counties, and moſt of the conſiderable towns in 


England, 1 
In the ſeveral meetings held for this purpoſe, 


| both Adminiftration and Parliament were treated 


with unreſtrained ſeverity of cenſure and reproba- 
tion. No language was thought too opprobrious : 
they were deſcribed as an aſſemblage of individuals 


void of all principle, devoted to the moſt flaviſh in- 

| flucnce, poſſeſſing no will of their own, and ready to 
ſacrifice their conſcience and reputation to the moſt | 

ignominious dictates of people in power; loſt, in 


ſhort, to all generous ſentiments and feelings, and 


| bound by no ties but thoſe of the meaneſt and moſt 
| lordid intereſt, | 


ever, indeed, had Great Britain, ſince the civil 


 vars in the laſt century, experienced ſo much ani- 
moſity and diviſion among 1ts inhabitants, Confi- 


dence 
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dence in government, that central pillar of all pub. 
lic proſperity, was utterly vaniſhed ; and no reſpe 
or eſteem for their repreſentatives remained amors 
the majority of the people. They confidered them 
as men whoſe only aim was to entich themſelves at 
the public expence, and to whom the glory or the 
intereſt of the realm were matters of no conſidera. 
tion. The court was viewed as the receptacle of all 
that harboured finiſter defigns againſt this country; 
and where no man ſtood any chance of advancing 
himſelf that durſt avow any maxims but thoſe of 
obſequiouſneſs and ſervility, © 
What powerfully contributed to theſe unfayour. 
ble notions of the court and government, among the 
people of this country, was the baſe opinion enter. 
rained and propagated by the Americans and their 
adherents, of thoſe who preſided over the affairs of 
Britain. The public prints at Boſton and Philz- 
delphia, the latter place eſpecially, were full of in. 
vectives againſt the court and miniſtry of this king- 
dom. Animated by the ſucceſs with which the de. 
claration of independence had been maintained, and 
emboldened by that republican ſpirit which is al- 
ways the moſt ungovernable at its firſt outlet, they 
knew no bounds to the repraaches and defamation; 
with which they loaded the leading individuals of a 
ſtate, by which they deemed themſelves injurioully 
treated; and they repreſented them accordingly in 
the moſt opprobrious colours. 
This vindictive ſpirit hurried them frequently into 
unjuſtifiable exceſſes. Scurrility and licentiouſnels 
of ſtile often diſgraced their productions, and took 
away that fling and poignancy from them, which 
they were unadviſedly meant to enforce. 
Such individuals in England as had eſpouſed 
their cauſe, came gradually at laſt to adopt the! 
notions. Hence thoſe violent declamations againl 
the ruling powers ; and thoſe deſcriptions of Fes 
4. | act 
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actions and character, that were marked with ſo much 
tancour and outrageouſneſs; and that involved in one 
common reprobation every man who approved of 
the meaſures of miniſtry, without reflecting that 
conviction of their rectirude might influence thoſe 
who ſupported no leſs than thoſe who oppoſed 


them. > X 

The multitudes that condemned, in this indiſcri— 
minate manner, the conduct of thoſe at the helm, 
did not perceive the danger of carrying matters to 
thoſe extremities which muſt enſue, were they to 
make good the determinations they ſeemed to have 
taken, in order to force a compliance with their de- 
mands. They did not appear to be aware that this 
flame of diſcontent and diſſention, raging through- 
out the kingdom, was in no little meaſure owing to 
the ſecret machinations of the foes to this country. 
Theſe were fully perſuaded, that ſhould unanimity 
prevail, and confidence in government, Britain would 
| riſe ſuperior to all their efforts. In this perſuaſion 
| their numerous emiſlaries were employed in ſpread- 
ing animoſity and diſcord, and incenfing the nation 


at large againſt thoſe who had the management of its 
affairs, wy 


In this ſtate of general confuſion, the minds of 
1 men were too much agitated coolly to attend to the 
y conſequences of thoſe internal commotions into 
in which they were ſo ready to plunge themſelves. 
They did not ſufficiently confider that rhe violent 
" ſpirit which was raiſed throughout the nation was in 
os | part the work of its enemies; and that, even allowin 
ok | its object to be proper and lawful, it could not be 
ich compaſſed through the means that were by too 
many ſuggeſted without throwing the realm into 
{ed convulſions, and expoſing it to the mercy of the for- 
ber idable powers with which it was at war. 
nt 


The generoſity of diſpoſition that characterizes g 
this nation, had inclined numbers not only to think _ 
favour- | 
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favourably of the American cauſe, but to give theit 
warmeſt wiſhes to thoſe who ſupported it. There 
were many who did not ſcruple openly to expreſs 
their moſt fervent hopes that the Britiſh arms would 


be foiled, and the Americans prove victorious. 


While the conteſt lay ſolely between Great Bri. 


tain and America, ſuch ideas might perhaps have 


been excuſable ; though certainly not reconcileable 


to ſtrict patriotiſm. But when the Colonies hid 


caſt oft their connection with this country, and al. 
lied themſelves with its moſt dangerous enemies, f 
manifeſt a declaration of enmity cancelled at once 
all the ties of friendſhip that had formerly ſubſiſted. 
Whichever of the two was in fault, the parent ſtate 


or its dependencies, they were now become two ſepa. 


rate powers; good policy therefore required every 
Britiſh ſubject to view America in the light of an 


enemy, however he might have thought himſelt au- 


thoriſed to favour her pretenſions, previouſly to the 
diflolution of that union which had rendered them 


both but one ſtate. 


In addition to this motive, there was another of 
equal, if not ſtill greater weight; the affections ot 


the Americans were totally eſtranged from this 


country and its inhabitants. Without enquiring 
whether the Americans were well-founded in adopt- 
ing thoſe rancoraus ſentiments wherein their publi- 
cations abounded, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
their former attachment to the people of this coun- 
try was now converted into a. moſt violent hatred, 
As much as before this unhappy conteſt, they were 
wont to delight in the praiſes of England and its 
inhabitants, they now manifeſted a readineſs to find 
blemiſhes and reaſons for cenſure in both. The 
manners and character of the Engliſh, their abil! 
ties and genius, were all ſiudiouſly depreciated; 
a thoſe of other nations repreſented as much pte. 
erable | 
Ow. Mok 
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S Moſt of thoſe illiberal aſperſions were dealt out 
is periodical publications, in order to enflame the 
reſeatment of the commonalty, and excite their in- 
dignation againſt the ſuperiority claimed by Britain 
over America. Far from regretting the ſeparation 
of the two countries, their political writers exerted 
their utmoſt ingenuity in repreſenting it as the moſt 
auſpicious event that could have happened to the 
Colonies. . | ; 

| They afferted that, had the union ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, the conſequences would have proved 
highly detrimental to America, both in a moral and 
a political light: the force of ancient attachments 
and prejudices in favour of England, would gradu- 
ally have occaſioned a contormity with her in every 
| reſpect. From the aſcendancy which cuſtom had 
ſo long ſecured to the parent ſtate, the vices of the 
| Engliſh nation, and the many flaws and defects of its 
various inſtitutions would have been adopted. In 
ſhort, a coalition would have been formed of Engliſh 
and American habits and ideas, extremely prejudi- 

cial to the latter. | 

| For thele reaſons they were even of opinion, that 
| the total rupture with Great Britain, and the alliance 
concluded with France, were much more advanta- 
| geous to America than a recognition of its independ- 
| ence, accompanied with an immediate reconciliation 
with the former. „ 
| Notwithſtanding the acknowledgment of inde- 


1 pendence, the preponderance of old maxims would 
ke bare continued to influence the people of America. 
= The remembrance of their origin, andthe kind treat- 
1 ment which policy would have dictated on the part 
ke of England, would ſoon have obliterated the memory 
not paſt feuds. By degrees, an intimacy would have 
d; returned ; and the Engliſh and Americans would 
re- | gun have become the ſame people in ſentiments. 
| and affections, however their governments might 
loft differ. Were 
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Were ſuch a re- union ever to happen, the pro- 
bable conſequences would be, that the Ame— 
ricans would imperceptibly ſlide into an imitation 
of a people whom they could hardly avoid conſider. 


ing as their model. In proceſs of time, they might 


be induced to ſlight and abandon the conſtitutions 
they had now formed, and eſtabliſn others more con. 
formable to that of England. Their morals would 
no leſs be tainted by this approximation. 

Both of theſe were evils, againſt which the Ame. 
Ticans could not guard with too much circumſpec. 


tion. The government of Britain, however perfect 


in appearance and theury, was no defirable object 
to thoſe who knew how corrupt it was in practice; 
and the manners and ways of living of its inhabitants 


could not be recommended as worthy of being co- 


pied by ſuch as were acquainted with the extraya- 
gance and exceſſes of individuals; the pride and lux- 
ury of the great, and the profuſion and irregularity 
that reigned among all claſſes. | 

It was no longer, therefore, among the Engliſh 


the Americans were to ſeek for patterns of either 


public or private virtue. The fimplicity of a te- 
public, ill-accorded with the affected ſplendour ofa 
monarchy ; and American plainneſs would certainly 
ſuffer a contamination from the pretended retine- 
ments of the Engliſh in their various modes of en- 
joying life. From imitating them in points of 
ſmaller importance, they would at laſt follow their 
example in matters of moment, and habituate 
themſelves to that laxity of domeſtic morals, and 
that ſyſtem of corruption in affairs of ſtate, which 
now infected all orders of men in England with ſo 
little exception. Such were the ideas of many pet 


ſons in the Colonies. 


Theſe inconveniences would not, in their ap- 
prehenſions reſult from the alliance that the an 
cans had formed with France. Born and educate 


in a country, of which the government, hg 
| | | aW, 
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laws, maxims, and manners were diametrically op- 
poſite to thoſe of the French, the antipathy and- pre- 
judice early imbibed againſt theſe, would effectually 
revent them from ever obtaining any footing 
among the Americans. The only connection be— 
tween them and the French, would be that of two 
nations united merely for their political ſupport, 
and influenced by no other conſideration but the ne- 
ceſſity of reciprocal aſſiſtance, excluſive of all thoſe 
motives ariſing from conſanguinity and perſonal at- 
tachments. 5 | 
Theſe, and many other arguments, were adduced 
by the Americans, in favour of an alliance with 
France, preferably to one with Great Britain. They 
ſeemed, in ſhort, to have transferred all their future 
hopes and views to that country and nation; and. 
to have bidden, as it were, an everlaſting farewell 
to the land and people from whence they origin- 
ated, | 
Such being the diſpoſitions of the Americans to- 
wards Britain, and their opinion of its inhabitants, 
it no longer became theſe to harbour thoſe friendly 
ſentiments in their behalf, to which they were for- 
merly entitled. The utmoſt they had a right to ex- 
pect in the judgment of the impartial world, was to 
be placed on a footing of equality with other ſtates, 
until they manifeſted a willingneſs to renew the an— 
cient amity with their parent country. 
In the mean time, the antipathy of the American 
to the miniſtry and its adherents, had, by means of 
their publications and their partiſans, gained exten- 
ive ground in England: its many ſecret foes wcie 
indefatigable in their endeavours to ſow the ſeeds of 


ufſention, and to increaſe the. animoſity of all par- 
„ 1 | IP oa 


It was therefore with the utmoſt keenneſs and ac- 
ny, that they ſeized this opportunity of general 
Uſcontent and alarm at the ſtate and management of 
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the public finances, to inflame the minds of the 


people, already ſuthciently exaſperated at the enor. 
mity of the ſums annually levied and expended by 


the preſent adminiſtration. ; 


In this heat and violence of temper, the nation 
was ſummoned to thoſe meetings that have been 
mentioned. Happily, as thoſe who conducted them 
were perſons of rank and character, it was with 
great ſatisfaction perceived by people of moderation 
and diſcernment, that the machinations of the 
emiſſaries of France and America would be fruſ- 
trated, and that the utmoſt they would be able to 
effect, would terminate in clamours and invectives. 

On the eighth day of February, Sir George $4. 


ville, one of the members for the county of York, 


preſented to parliament the petition of his conſtitu- 
ents. 'Though in a weak ſtate of health, he exerted 
himſelf upon this occaſion with uncommon vigout ; 
and was attended to with that reſpect and attention 
which were due to a man of his eminent worth and 

unſuſpected patriotiſm. 5 
The ſpeech he made was remarkably pointed and 
animated. He obſerved, that the petition he laid 
before the Houſe was the unanimous reſult of a 
moſt reſpectable and numerous meeting: thoſe who 
compoſed it were men poſſeſſed of no leſs property 
than was contained in the Houſe to whom their 
petition was now preſented. This was a circum- 
{tance that merited ſerious contideration. Neither 
had the petitioners exceeded therein the bounds of 
the ſtricteſt decency : the petition was conceived in 
temperate language, and abſtained from all perſon- 
_ ality. It went ſingly to the point univerſally com- 
plained of, the prodigious expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, and the abuſes with which it was accom- 
panied ; and it requeſted the Houle to put a ſtop to 

them. 
: A re- 
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A requeſt of this nature was ſo reaſonable and 
conſtitutional, that it could not in equity be re— 
fuſed. But ſhould miniſters reject it, he left it to 
them to conjecture the conſequences. It came from 
the largeſt and moſt populous county in the king- 
dom, fully ſenfible of its propriety, and earneſtly 
bent upon obtaining a remedy to the evils of which 
the preſſure was felt ſo heavily. 

He then addreſſed the miniſter with great tirm- 
neſs ; preſſing him to declare, Whether he meant to 
be a friend or a foe to the petition. He concluded 
by telling him, the petition was ſubſcribed by more 
than eight thouſand freeholders; and laying upon 
the table a liſt of the gentlemens names of whom the 
meeting confiſted, aſſured him, that in whatever 
manner the Houſe might diſpoſe of the petition, 
they who had framed it were determined to abide 
by it; and had to that intent appointed a commit- 
tee of correſpondence with the committees of the 
other counties. e 

This petition was ſeconded by Mr. Fox, in one of 
the moſt animated and eloquent diſcourſes that ever 


had been pronounced in the Houſe. The miniſte - 


rial anſwer, on the other ſide, was firm and reſolute: 
it inſiſted on the neceſſity of proceeding, previouſly 


to all other buſineſs, to that of ways and means to 


raiſe the ſupplies that had been granted for the in- 
diſpenſible ſervice of the kingdom in its preſent pe- 
rilous circumſtances. | De 


The petition from the county of York was fol- 


| lowed by thoſe from other counties, and by another 

from the proprietors of eſtates in Jamaica, and the 
latter petition was drawn up in a bold and maſterly 
file. It conveyed remonſtrances and complaints of 
| the heavieſt nature, and charged miniſtry with the 
moſt inexcuſable neglect of the iſland of Jamaica; 


| Of which it repreſented the worth and importance 
| | | A a 2 4 40 


era merchants concerned in that trade. This 
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' purport of this petition was to ſhew the danger that 


was to remove the cauſes of corrupt influence, by 


_ computation, than fifty votes in Parliament would 


to this country, ina clear and forcible manner. The 


iſland was in, and the likelihood of the enemy at- 
tacking and taking it, unleſs it was put in a better 
ſtate of defence. 5 

On the eleventh of February, Mr. Burke brought 
forward the plan he had formed to ſecure the Inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and to introduce economy 
into the various departments of government. 

The ſpeech he made on this occaſion was replete 
with the moſt extenſive and accurate Knowledge of 
the ſubjects of which it treated. He laid the pro- 
poſals before the Houſe with a perſpicuity and an 
eloquence that commanded the attention, and even 
the applauſe of thoſe whom his ſyſtem would moſt 
affect. It was allowed by all parties, that he had 
acquitted himſelf in the arduous bufineſs he had 
undertaken, in the moſt maſterly and complete 
manner, 


The principle on which he founded his ſyſtem, 


leſſening the power of thoſe from whom it pro— 
ceeded. In order to accompliſh this point, a num- 
ber of lucrative, but unneceffary and uſeleſs employ- 
ments and places in their gift, were to be aboliſhed, 
and the unreaſonable emoluments of many others 
abridged. By theſe means, no leſs, upon a ſtrict 
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become independent, through the abolition of thok 
places which were held under miniſtry ; and an ad- 
dition of two hundred thouſand pounds would ac- 
crue to the revenue. _ V́iwù ö 
The reformation he propoſed, was principally 
aimed at thoſe offices that were liable to frequent 
changes of incumbents. Thoſe of which the potlet- 
ſion was of a permanent nature, and the poiletlors 
had no other means of ſabfiſtence, would be placed 
on ſuch a footing, as to prevent individuals from 
receiving 
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rectiving any perſonal injury. All official and uſe- 
ful employments were to retain their uſual ſalaries 
and perquiſites. g | 


An ampl | | 
the requiſite ſupport of its dignity and grandeur, 
and for the remuneration of thoſe who deſerved well 
of the ſtate by their merit or ſervices. 
He obſerved that an exorbitant ſhare of influence 
was highly pernicious to government. In propor- 
tion as that influence had riſen of late, the autho- 
rity of Fee denz and the reſpect due to it, were 
no leſs viſibly diminiſhed. The ſtrength of govern- 
ment ſhould go no further than the due performance 
of its funEions :; all that went beyond that line, 
tended indeed to render miniſters powerful; but not 
to make them ſerviceable to the public. 

The plan of this intended reformation was com- 
priſed in five ſeparate bills. The firſt regulated the 
civil eſtabliſhment of the Crown, limited the ſum ap- 
propriated to penſions, ſupprẽſſed needleſs offices, 


and applied the money produced by theſe ſavings 


to the uſe of the public. The ſecond ordained the 
fale of the foreſts, the lands, and other poſſeſſions 
hitherto, appertaining to the Crown. Ihe third 
united the principality of Wales and the county of 
Cheſter to the ſame kind of ſubjection to the Crown 
as the other parts of the kingdom, by aboliſhing the 
courts and offices peculiar to them, and placing 
them altogether on the ſame footing as the other 
counties, The fourth ,made the ſame proviſion for 
the dutchy of Lancaſter as the fifth did for the 
dutchy of Cornwall, The ſavings arifing from theſe 
alterations were, as in the firſt inſtance, to be ap- 
plied to the ſervice of the public, CES 

The offices to be aboliſhed by this reformation, 
were the Treaſurer, Comptroller, and Cofferer of 


Aag | Maſter 


fund was to remain to the Crown for 


the Houſchold, the Treaſurer of the Chamber, the 
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flies of Treaſurer of the Navy and Paymaſter of the 


ſent poſſeſſors, and thoſe who had reverſions upon 


and thoſe of Maſters of the various ſorts of Hounds, 


Courts; on the third, the King's Tradeſmen ; on 


Whole ſalaries did not exceed two hundred pounds a 
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Maſter of the Houſehold, the Board of Greencloth 
and many places under the Steward of the Houſe. 
hold ; the great and removing Wardrobe, the Jewel 
Office, the Robes, the Board of Works, and the 
Civil Branch of the Board of Ordnance. The of. 


Army were no longer to remain on the footing of 
banks; the money formerly depoſited with them 
was henceforth to be lodged in the bank of Eng- 
land, to which alſo the buſineſs of the Mint was to 
be transferred, the manufacturing part only ex- 
cepted. The office of Paymaſter of the Penfions 
was alſo to be ſuppreſſed ; and they were hereafter 
to be paid at the Exchequer. A reduction was to 
be made of the great patent places in the Exche- 
quer to fixed ſalaries, after the demiſe of their pre; 


them. The other offices to be aboliſhed, were the 
Board of Trade, that of Third Secretary of State, 


The preſent liſt of Penſioners to remain; but to de- 
termine with their lives; after which, the ſum for 
penſions was to be limited to ſixty thouſand pounds 
a hear. g 

This plan was accompanied with ſevera! regula- 
tions for the due and orderly payment of all per- 
ſons in office or employment, according to their 
reſpective neceſſities, and the importance of their 
employments. On the firſt liſt of payment were 
the Judges; on the ſecond, Miniſters to Foreign 


the fourth, his Domeſtic Servants, and all perſons 


year; on the fifth, the Yearly Allowances to Per- 
ſonages of the Royal Family, including the Frivy 
Purſe ; on the fixth, Individuals whoſe ſalaries ex- 
ceeded two hundred pounds a year ; on the ſeventh, 
the Penſion Liſt ; on the eighth, the Poſts of Ho- 


now 
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nour about the King's perſon; on the ninth, the 
Lords of the Treaſury. 


The ſpeech and propoſals of Mr. Burke were re- 
ceived by the miniſter with great candour and libe- 


rality of ſentiment. He acknowledged the inge- 
nuity and judiciouſneſs of the plan, and the great 
propriety of introducing the propoſed ceconomy and 
reformation in the various departments of the ſtate, 


The motion for bringing in the bills paſſed accord- 


ingly, without any oppoſition. 

Great were the expectations entertained by the 
public at large, on the hearing of the favourable 
reception of the ſcheme offered by Mr. Burke. The 
| high opinion entertained by all parties of that gen- 
tleman's abilities, rendered them confident that, 
were he permitted to bring his deſign to full com- 


pletion, an effectual check would be given to that 


influence of which the magnitude appeared ſo alarm- 
ing to the generality of people. . 
The ſum that might be produced for the public 
ſervice, by the reductions of exorbitant ſalaries, and 
the abolition of needleſs offices, was not the princi- 
pal object that people had in view, However con- 
fiderable it was expected to prove, it bore no pro- 
portion of importance in the minds of men, when 
compared with the ſatisfaction that would be felt, 
on ſeeing the parliamentary power of miniſters re- 
duced, and the repreſentative body of the nation 
placed in a ſtate of real independence. 

On the ſame day that Mr. Burke brought his plan 
of reformation into the Houſe of Commons, another 
to the ſame purport was introduced by the Earl of 
Shelburne, into the Houſe of Lords. He moved, in 
addition, that a committee ſhould be appointed, to 
conſiſt of members ſelected out of both Houſes, 
none of whom ſhould be poſſeſſed of places or pen- 


tons, in order to examine the public expences, and 
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the method of 2ccount-ng for them, particularly the 
buſineſs of contracts. | 
He ſupported his motion with great powers of 
argument, and with an extenſive diſplay of know. 
ledge and information. He complained that un. 
conſtitutional influence had uſurped the place of 
conſtitutional power. This, he avowed in terms of 
reat warmth, it was his aim to annihilate; but 
this would be impracticable, while twenty millions, 
the preſent amount of the annual expenditure, were 
left to the ſole and uncontrouled diſpoſal of a pro- 
fuſe miniſtry. 
He went largely into the meaſures adopted of late 
years, in proof of the baneful conſequences of that 
influence. He aſcribed to its overbearing weight, 
the whole ſeries of difficulties into which the nation 
had been led. He entered into a deep and ſevere 
inveſtigation of the manner in which the debts of the 
nation had increaſed to their preſent enormity. 

He confirmed the propriety of the examination 
he propoſed, by recurring to the precedents of that 
kind in the two reigns ſucceſſive to the Revolution, 
which had been productive of much utility to the 
public, by detecting abuſes, and puniſhing thoſe 
who were guilty of corrupt practices, 

The Earl of Shelburne's motion was vigorouſly 
ſeconded by other Lords. After adducing ſeveral 
tacts in confirmation of what had been laid before 

the Houſe, it was aſſerted as a coneluſive argument 
in its favour, that a large majority of people, of all 
parties, demanded an immediate reformation of go- 
vernment, as the only means remaining to preſerve 
this country from certain and approaching ruin. 
_ . The motives aſſigned by adminiſtration for op- 
poling the motion, were the inutility of coming to 
any reſolution'in that Houſe which was to be bind. 
ing on the other, and the conſtitutional incompe- 
rency of the Houle of Peers to interfere in any bu- 


tineſs relating to the grant or expenditure of mo. 
: | ney, 
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ney, which belonged excluſively to the Houſe of 


in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
was repreſented as a meaſure that had proved inef- 


on the acceſſion of the preſent royal family, It was 
alſo inſiſted, that no additional laws were neceflary 
to puniſh pecuniary tranſgreſſions, as thoſe in being 
adequate to that purpoſe. . | 
That part of the motion which excluded place- 
men and penſioners from the committee of examina- 
tion, was highly reſented by the Lords on the fide 
of adminiſtration, By ſome it was conſtrued as, a 
libel upon them, as it inſinuated that ſuch of them 
as were in office could not be truſted. for a conſci- 


higheſt importance to their country. 
But that which ſeemed to give the higheſt diſ- 


miniſtry, was the argument drawn from that ſpirit of 
diſſatisfaction and complaint which had given rife 
to the meetings and aſſociations in the counties, and 
to the petitions that had been preſented to Parlia- 
ment in terms of ſo much freedom, rg 
 Thele meetings, together with their proceedings, 
were condemned as the offspring of faction, and the 
forerunners of rebellion, They tended to throw 
the realm into confuſion, by calumniating govern- 
ment, and leading men to caſt aſide that reſpect and 
deterence of their rulers, which are the neceffary 
bonds of ſociety. 


The motion now before them was repreſented as 
defigning to, co-operate with thoſe proceedings. It 
originated from the ſame fund of factioufneſs, and 
was calculated to embarraſs miniſtry, and to render 
it odious by making ſuch propoſals, as being im- 
practicable, and therefore inadmiſſible, would of 

cCourſo 


Commons. The examination of public accounts 


fectual; and for that reaſon had been diſcontinued 


were, and had been, experimentally found fully 


entious delivery of their opinions on a ſubject of the 


pleaſure and offence to the Lords in the intereſt of 
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courſe be rejected. Theſe propoſals correſponding 
with the petitions framed by theſe meetings, it was 
eaſy to perceive that the rejection of them would add 
freſh fuel to the flame that had been kindled, and 
enable their abettors to hold out thoſe who had op- 
poſed them to- popular malevolence, and to perplex 
by ſuch means the meaſures of adminiſtration. 

The objections to the motion on account of its 
inefficacy to bind the other Houſe, was treated as 
deſtitute of weight. All ſuch pretexts and cavils 
might be removed by omitting the mention of ei. 
ther of the two Houſes ; and the matter was of too 
ſerious a conſequence to deſiſt from it on account 
of mere forms. 

The incompetency of the Houſe of Lords to in- 
terfere in money matters, was an obftacle of no 
moment: a conference with the Houſe of Com- 
mons would ſettle that point with facility, But 

without having recourſe to this, there were prece- 
dents to ſhew that the Houſe of Peers enjoyed, and 
had exerciſed the right of examination into the 
public expences. a | | 
The reſentment ſo warmly expreſſed for the ex- 
cluſion of placemen and penfioners, was anſwered 
by obſerving that this excluſion was perfectly con- 
formable to the conſtitution and the laws of this 
country; which allowed no individuals to determine 
upon queſtions wherein they were ſuppoſed to be 
Perſonally intereſted, or liable to be biafſed, 
The reprobation of the county meetings was taken 
up with great warmth by the Lords in oppoſition. 
They denied, in the moſt explicit and contradictory 
terms, whatever had been thrown out to their diſ- 
advantage. The Marquis of Rockingham, in par- 
ticular, ſpoke with much firmneſs and animation 
upon this ſubject. He aſſerted the meeting of York 
to have been the very reverſe of factious. It con- 
fiſted of perſons of all parties, convinced of the im- 
5 mediate 
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mediate neceſſity of the reform for which they pe- 
titioned. | 


It was obſerved, at the ſame time, that the peti- 


tioners in the Engliſh counties had diſplayed no 
ſigns of that rebellious ſpirit which was imputed to 
them. They came to theſe meetings unarmed ; 
they made no threats; they acted ſtrictly according 
to the letter of the conſtitution: yet they were 
wantonly charged with inſidious defigns, and with 
unwarrantable practices! But thoſe who indulged 
themſelves in ſuch indecent repreſentations of the 
actions and intentions of men of rank, charaCter, 
and property, ought to conſider, that by treating 
them ſo diſreſpectfully and ſo injuriouſly, they were 
labouring to provoke them to thoſe exceſſes, of 
which they were determined, on their firſt comin 

together, to remain clearly innocent; but which ill 


uſage, and contumelious language had a natural 


tendency to extort even from the moſt moderate 
and forbearing. 


But who were theſe men whom miniſtry took - 


ſuch pains to deſcribe as malicious and contempti- 
ble? They were gentlemen of birth, education, 
and fortune; as much converſant in liberal know- 


ledge, and as well acquainted with the world, as 


thoſe who aſperſed them in this unjuſtifiable man- 
ner. Title and the privilege of fitting within thoſe 
walls excepted, there was no diſparity between 
the reyilers and the reviled. Was it then confiſtent 
with equity or with common manners, to load per- 
ſons of this deſcription with ſuch defamatory epi- 
thets, as were ſo promiſcuouſly beſtowed upon 


| thoſe who compoſed the meetings in the different 
„ | | 8 


Miniſtry ought to bear in mind, that it was pre- 


eilely by ſuch an opprobrious treatment of the cha- 
racter of the Coloniſts, that they drove them to 
that inſurrectiop againſt this country, which had 
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at laſt terminated in hoftifities and independence, 
Did miniſters imagine that Engliſhmen had leſs ſpirit 
than the Americans, and were not as capable, on pro- 
vocation, to make thofe repent who durſt offer them 

improper ufage? 

Some members of the oppoſition went ſo far as 
to tell adminiſtration, that they rejoiced to ſee ſo 
free and bold a fpirit reviving in this country, It 
was that true Englifh ſpirit which had, on ſo many 
eccaftons, defeated the deſigns of wicked miniſters, 
and friiftrared the attempts againſt its liberties. It 
was a noble ſpirit ; and inftead of being condemned 
and difcharged, it deferved to be cheriſhed. None 
would with it to ſubſide, but ſuch as had reaſon to 
apprehend its reſentment for their guilt or miſcon- 

duct. Every true Engliſhman would congratulate 
His countryman on its re-appearance among them; 
and would be heartily aggrieved ſhould miniſterial 
artifices effect its declitve 
After a debate carried on with a violence and 
pontednefs on each fide, that knew very little bounds, 
and wherein much eloquence and argument were 
diſplayed by both parties, the Earl of Shelburne's 
motion was rejected upon a divifion, by a majority 
of one hundred and one to fifty-five. 
This was the ſtrongeſt minority that had appeared 
in the Houſe of Lords for many years. It proved 
very alarming to miniſtry, as it ſhewed that a ſpirit 
ok defection had gone forth, which threatened, from 
its late increaſe, to riſe in no long time to ſuch a 
height, as would effectually put a ſtop to that influ- 
ence of which the complaint was ſo general. 

The rejection of Lord Shelburne's motion occa- | 
fioned a remarkable proteſt.. It was conceived in 
the moſt expreſſive and forcible language. Among 
other patticulars, it firmly denied any intention to 
diminiſh the conſtitutional power of the Crown.— 
“ This power,” the proteſtors ſaid, * we ET 
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« [eſs ſolicitous to preſerve than we are to annihi- 
late its unconſtitutional influence. The prerogative 
rightly underſtood, not touched or intended to 
be touched by this motion, will ſupport the 
Crown in all the ſplendour which the King's per- 
ſonal dignity requires, and with all the autho- 
rity and vigour neceſſary to give due effect to the 
executive powers of government.” 
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CHAP. XLIX. 
Parliamentary Proceedings. 
1780. 


HF, motion made by the Earl of dont 

the plan propoſed by Mr. Burke, and the 
county petitions, were looked upon as the moſt re- 
markable events produced in Parliament by the 
American war. Their tendency being of ak a na- 
ture, that had they ſucceeded in the manner intend- 
ed, they would have wrought an eſſential revolu— 
tion in the modes of adminiſtering the affairs of go- 


Vvernment. 


On the $th of March, the Houſe of Commons 
went into a committee on that bill in Mr. Burke's 
plan, which related to the civil eſtabliſhment of the 
Crown. The firſt queſtion agitated, was the pro- 
priety of aboliſhing the office of Secretary of State 
tor the Colonies. 

The objections to its abolition, were its real utility 
and efficiency : it was attended with no unreaſonable 


falaries or profits, and produced little influence in 


Parliament. Theſe aflertions could not be inva- 
lidated by any proofs to the contrary ; a mere de- 
nial of them carried no weight. 

A third Secretary of State had been known in this 
kingdom in paſt ages, and was no novelty in the 
preſent, nor even fo lately as during the laſt reign, 


It could not, therefore, be conſidered as a new of- 


fice, but as an old one revived. 
But, excluſive of theſe two objections, another 
ſubfiſted of much greater ſtrength. The abolition 


of that office in the manner propoſed, would be an 
uſur- 
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vſurpation of the executive power by the delibera- 
tive; which was evidently unconſtitutional. 

Oppoſition contended, on the other hand, that 
two Secretaries of State only, had proved fully ſuf- 
ficient in the moſt flouriſhing period of this country. 
That it was preciſely. from the date when a third 
was appointed, that its proſperity began to decline: 
the former exiſtence of a third, could not, there- 
fore, be alledged as any argument of his neceſſity. 
The charge of infringing the executive rights of the 
Crown did not apply to the privilege long enjoy- 
ed, and exerciſed by parliament, to inſpect and re- 
gulate whatever appertained to the government of 
this country, whether in the framing of laws, or 
the correction of abuſes in every department of the 
ſtate without exception. 


The debate on this queſtion laſted till three o'clock 


in the morning: it was managed with great ability 


on both ſides. Argumentation, knowledge, and 
eloquence, were diſplayed in a degree ſeldom 
known. Points of the moſt ſerious and conſtitu- 
tional nature were agitated with a fervour and ve- 
hemence equal to their importance. The limits 
of regal power, its duties, its pretenſions, and its 


prerogatives; the rights of the people, the boun- 


daries of their claims in matters of government; in 
ſhort, the whole theory of the Britiſh conſtitution 


came into ample diſcuſſion on this occaſion. The 


iſſue of the debate was, that the motion for abo- 
liſhing the office of Third Secretary of State, was re- 
jected upon a diviſion, by two hundred and eight. 
againſt a majority that was now increaſed to no leſs 
than two hundred and one. 

It was remarked thereupon, by the friends of 
miniſtry, that this augmentation of their opponents 
was a concluſive proof that the influence ſo much 
complained of had no real exiſtence, and was hardly 
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of ſufficient weight to inſure the carrying on the ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs of government. 

The reply made by oppoſition to this remark, 
was, that the univerſal ſenſe of the people of Eng- 
land had been ſo loudly and ſo animatedly expreff. 


ed, that their conſtituents were fully convinced of 


the neceſſity of complying with their demands, 
The next object of diſcuſſion, was the Board of 
T rade. It was repreſented by oppofition, as an of- 


fice entirely uſeleſs in the preſent circumſtances, and 


anſwering no other purpoſe than to ſecure eight 
votes in Parliament at the yearly charge of a thou- 


fand pounds a piece. 


A gentleman who fat at that Board, maintained 
its importance and utility with much knowledge 
and information relating to it. He was anſwered 
by Mr. Burke with no leſs acuteneſs. The purport 
of his argument was to ſhow, that when under the 


direction of a committee of council without falarics, 


the affairs of the Plantations had been conducted 
with more ability and diſpatch than fince the ap- 
pointment of that Board. In proof of this, he ad- 
duced a variety of facts and pas... highly inſtruc- 


tive and intereſting. 


The iſſue of this conteſt was more favourable to 
oppoſition than the former. The abolition of 
the Board of Trade was carried by two hundred 
and ſeven votes againſt one hundred and ninety 
nine. 

This was a ſignal defeat to miniſtry, It mani. 
feſted that the voice of the nation, when ſeriouſly and 
reſolutely bent on any great point, was of too much 
preponderance to be reſiſted with facility, even in 
the very ſeat of miniſterial power. 

The third debate on Mr. Burke's Eſtabliſhment 
Bill, was concerning the offices of Freaſurer of thc 
Chamber, Treaſurer of the Houſhold, Cofferer, 
and other places connected with theſe. Miniſtry 


continued 


| contended that theſe employments were not of a 
public nature 3 and that it would be indecent to aſ- 
ſume the management of the King's Houſhold, in 


ſolely concerned. BE 


T.. 
4 


King's private concern. It had at ali times been 


in thoſe ages when the power of the Crown was far 
ſuperior to what it had been fince. , It was by means 
of theſe numerous offices about Court, that an un- 
prevent their ſuppreſſion, was to abet the continu- 
ance of that influene. i | 

The conteſt on theſe points was vety warm, and 
brought out a multitude of arguments of' the moſt 
ſerious tendency in their application to the ſubject in 
queſtion. A variety of reflections were thrown out 

by oppoſition; highly diſagreeing with the maxims 


ſent eſtablinmennt. 28 
On putting the queſtion, Whether the place of 
Treaſurer of the Chamber ſhould be aboliſhed? it 
| was negatived by two hundred and eleven votes, 
| 20ainft fifty-eight, The abolition of the other 
concomitant offices was negatived in the ſame man- 
ns , ee | | 
Mr. Burke was not more ſucceſsful on bringing 
lorwards, ſome days after, the queſtion for ſuppreſs- 
ing the employment of the Great Wardrobe, and 
others depending on it. The motion was rejected, 
by two hundred and ten votes to one hundred and 
| ighty=three. That concerning the Board of Works, 
was thrown out by two hundred and three againſt 
one hundred and eighteen. 3 
The diſcuſſion on both theſe ſubjects afforded Mr. 


Burke an opportunity of diſplay ing the great variety 
Vor. III. No. 21 ** Bb TO of 
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matters that did not relate to the government of the 
ſtate; and wherein his own private convenience was 


Oppoſition denied the Royal Houſhold being the 5 


held by Parliament in quite another light, even 


due influence had ſo long been ſupported. To 
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of his knowledge and abilities, and of exerting 
a power of reaſoning, and a fertility of imagination, 
humour, and eloquence, that gained him the higheſ 
applauſe, But he was now convinced that his ef. 


forts for the eſtabliſhment of his plan, would meet 


with inſuperable difficulties ; and that evcry obſtacle 
would be thrown in their way on the part of admj. 


niſtration, and by the numetous expectants of their 


favours: 0 er nn 

Herein he was not deceived. A rejection was 
given ſore days after to the propoſals for aboliſhing 
the offices of Maſters of the various denominations 


of hounds; and of Paymaſter af the Pentions; for 
- ſuppreſſing the payment of Penſions, during plea- 
ſure, for limiting the Seefet Service Money, for re- 


gulating-the order in which Payments were to be 
made to the Civil Officers of State, and to thoſe of 
the King's Houſeſhold, and for empowering certain 
of the great officers of State; to call before them 
thoſe who kept the public accounts, and to examine 


them in a ſummary war: 
The only clauſe which paſſed upon this occaſion 
was that whieh enacted; that the offices of Lieute. 
nant and Enſigu, and others appertaining to the 
Yeomen of the Guards, and the Band of Gentlemen 
Penſioners, fhould; after their termination in the 
preſent poſſeſſors, no longer be ſold, but be given 
to Officers of the Army and Navy upon halt pay, 
and of fifteen years ſtanding in their reſpective line 


- of ſert ice 


The i} ſucceſs of his attempt was tlie more mor- 
tifying to Mr. Burke, as be had expected, and now 
declared to the Houſe, that had his plan been c- 
cepted in that latitude he propoſed, more than 3 
million would have annually been ſaved to ihe 1 
tion. ae ah, 

On the ſixth of April the petitions from the Eng: 


liſh counties, now encreaſed to the number of forts, 
| weicy 


1 


| were, according to a previous appointment, taken 


„. 


into conſideration by the Houſe of Commons. 


The late Lord Aſhburton, then Mr. Dunning, 


opened this important buſineſs, in a ſpeech full of 
accuracy and forcibleneſs of argument. He obſerv- 
ed, that the general purport of theſe numerous pe- 
titions amounted to a ſtrong and ſerious complaint 


of the unconſtitutional influence of the Crown, and 


the neceſſity of ſetting bounds to the profuſe expen- 
diture of the public money. „ 
He obſerved, that ſeveral efforts had been made 
to ſecond the intent of theſe petitions. Sir George 
Saville had moved for a diſcloſal of the private pen- 
fions payable at pleaſure, Mr. Burke had produced 
his plan of reform, Colonel Barre had moved for a 
committee of Accounts, and Sir Philip Jennings 
Clarke, had brought in a bill to exclude contractors 
from that Houſe : but the firſt of theſe attempts 
was immediately defeated ; the ſecond fruſtrated by 


miniſterial artifice, after having received a deceitful 


encouragement; the third was taken out of the 
framer's hands by a ſtratagem from the ſame quar- 
terz and the fourth, though it had been carried 
through the Houſe of Commons, was menaced with 
a certain overthrow in the Houſe of Lords. 

Theſe attempts to pro ure ſatisfaction to the pe- 
titioners having failed, it now remained for the 
Houſe to determine, whether the petitions preſented 
by the people of England were to be complied with, 
or rejected. To bring this point to an iſſue, he 


would make two motions ; the acceptance or refuſ- 


al of which muſt neceflarily decide it. 
He then moved, That the influence of the 


Crown had increaſed, was ſtill increaſing, and ought 
to be diminiſhed.” . He contended that his aſſertion 
Vas of notorious truth and certainty: it was the 
| full perſuaſion of the public, and was founded- upon 
| Every indication which the nature of it admitted. 
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388 HISTORY OF THE 
This corrupt influence was arrived to ſuch a height, 
that perſons who ſupported the meaſures of miniſir; 
in Parliament, reprobated them without. He could 
name no lefs than fifty members of that Houſe, who 
acted in this ſcandalous manner. 

The objections of miniſtry were grounded on à 
defect of proper evidence in ſupport of an aſſertion 
of ſo ſerious a nature—they knew of none; all ap- 
pearances were againſt it: the unproſperous ſitua- 
tion of public affairs afforded no viſible means of 
this influence. The power of the Crown, ſuch as 
it was, had ſubſiſted before their time; and it would 
be highly unjuſt to charge the preſent adininiſtra- 
tion with having procured it any augmentation. 
Govetnment had for many years been carried on ex- 
actly on the ſame plan, and by the ſame means as 
now, without ſuch imputations as miniſters experi- 
enced at tHis day. Ln 

Great indignation was expfeſſed at the mention 
of that infamous duplicity which induced men to 
act for miniſtry within doors, and againſt them with- 
out. The fact to ſome appeared problematic : they 
were loaded with execration, and even bid to depart 
from the miniſterial ſide of the Houſe, 

The part which. was taken on that day by Sir 
Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, was ſtrongly decifive 
againſt miniſtry. He fupported the motion in the 
firmeſt and moſt pointed language, appealing to the 
conſcience and feelings of evcry gentleman preſent, 
Whether they could deny it. His Opinion was, that 
the powers lodge the hands of the Crown, were 
fally adequate to all the purpoſes of a good, and 
more than ſufficient for the purpoſes of a bad go- 
vernment.” He told rhe Houſe, that tlie petitions 
before them ought to have been prevented, by te. 
moving the cauſe without waiting to be reminded ot 
their duty. They fat there as the repreſentatives 0! 
the people; and could not be ignorant that ne 
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gere bound to conſult the advantage of their conſti- 
tuents whenever it was clearly pointed out, prefera— 
bly and antecedently to all other conſiderations, 
After one of the moſt memorable debates that had 
for many years been heard 1n the Houle of Com- 
mons, Mr. Dunning's motion was carried upon a di- 
viſion, by two hundred and thirty-three votes againſt 
two hundred and fifteen. e 
The ſecond motion made by Mr. Dunning, was, 


of the revenue appropriated to the Civil Liſt, as of 
| every other branch of the public revenue whenever 
it might ſeem expedient. _ 5 

Another motion was added to it by Mr. Thomas 
| Pitt, whoſe exertions on the fide of oppoſition had 

been remarkable on this day. He moved, That it 
| was the duty of that Houſe to provide an immediate 


the petitions that had been preſented to it from the 
different parts of the kingdom. Tag 

: Notwithfanding the requeſt and entreaty on the 
part of miniſtry, that no further proceedings ſhould 
| take place that night, both theſe motions were car- 
| ried without a diviſion; ſo reſolute were thoſe in 
oppoſition to make the moſt of an advantage which 
vas ſeldom in their poſſeſſion, and of which they 
ſeemed to doubt the permanency. z 

Bl: complete the ſucceſs of oppoſition, the reſolu- 
tons that had paſſed were reported, read a firſt and 
lecond time, and agreed to without a diviſion. Such 
a expeditious method of proceeding was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by miniſtry ; but its influence was at this 
moment entirely loſt; and it was ſaid at the time, 


' that had it not been for the lateneſs of the hour, 
if and the evident impropriety of puſhing matters fur- 


in at that inſtant, oppoſition 'might haye carried 
Mate ver they thought proper. . 5 


that the Houſe of Commons was as competent to 
examine into, and correct abuſes in the expenditure 


and effectual redreſs of the abuſes complained of in 
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Never had miniſtry been treated with ſo muc 
ſeverity of language as on this occaſion, | They 
were accuſed of having, through their ſervility aud 
baſe fubmiſhon to that ſecret influence by which they 
were over-ruled, facrificed the glory of their county, 
and leſſened its importance irrecoverably. Before 
they aſſumed the reins of adminiſtration, the nate 
of an Engliſhman was reſpectable in the moſt flatter. 
ing degree; but, as if a conſpiracy had been formed 
againſt it by thoſe who dictated the meaſures of mi. 
niſtry, all had been done that could have poſſibly 
been imagined to lower it in the eſtimation of the 
„„ „ 95 

No ſtronger proof, it was ſaid, could be adduced 
of the alarming influence of the Crown, than there- 
| tentidn of their places and power by the preſent mi- 
riſtry, after the load of calamity and diſgrace they 

had heaped upon this country, and in defiance of 
the repeated complaints of the public, and the ge- 
/ ammmorn. of. 

The invectives againſt them out of doors were {till 
more outrageous. © The diſcontent- of people at 

large was now riſen to ſuch height, that they receir. 
ed the news of the miniſterial defeat in the Houle, 

with as much exultation, as if a victory of the lil 

importance had been obtained over an enemy. 

It was obſerved by ſome ſhrewd foreigners at this 
time, that nothing could exhibit the ſuperior preten- 
fions of the Engliſh to liberty in a more diſparaging 
light, than the fixed and unaltered contradictiom of 
their withes for a change of miniſtry and meaſurcs 
which was experienced at this period; when, pot. 
withſtanding the repreſentatives of the nation united 

with their conſtituents in the moſt unqualified e- 

probation of the conduct of their rulers, theſe ce 
JJ ther Blages. 

After many years of fruitleſs endeavours, 0ppol: 
tion now ſaw itſelf maſter of the field. It besten 
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to loſe no time in improving this ſucceſs. On the 
next meeting it was moved by Mr. Dunning, thax 
to aſcertain the independence of Parliament, and re- 
move all ſuſpicions of its being under undue influ- 
ence, there ſhould every ſeffion, ſeven days after the 
meeting of Parliament, be laid before that Houſe, 
an account of all ſums iſſued out of the Civil Lift, 
or any ather branch of the revenue, fince the laſt 
receſs, in favour of any of its members. 

Little oppofition was made to this propoſal. As 
it was evidently founded on the neceſſity of eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſubſtantial teſt of independency, no valid ar- 
guments could be produced againſt it; and it was 
carried with no difficulty. 1 5 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Mr. Dunning next 
moved, that the following officers ſhould be ex- 
cluded from a feat in the Houſe :—The Treaſurers 


roller, and Maſter of the Hauſhold, the Clerks of 
the Green Cloth, and their deputies, 


warmth than the former. As it was in fact a place- 
pill, it met with great obſtruction from the miniſte- 
rial quarter, Its whole ſtrength was colle&ed to 
defeat it: but after a well-diſputed conteſt, it was 
carried, upon a divifion, by two hundred and fifteen 
againſt two hundred and thirteen, 


ing from the fervour with which the petitions from 


triumph of oppoſition was of ſhort duration. It 
was indeed a novelty of a ſtriking nature. The 


niſtry; and people were at a loſs to what cauſes 
they were to aſcribe ſo wonderful a change in men 


of the Chamber and Houſhold, the Cofferer, Compt- 


This queſtiqn was debated with much more 


Such were the conſequences immediately reſult- 


the Engliſh counties had been inforced ; but this 


whale kingdam ftood aſtoniſhed at the readineſs 
with whieh its repreſentatives had paſſed ſo many 
reſolutions, militating againſt the influence of mi. 
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who had bir herto ſeemed ſo reſolutely devoicd to 
the will of adminiſtration. 

But this popular diſpoſition did not laſt above x 
week. It expired on the motion of Mr. Crewe, for 
excluding Revenue Officers from yoting at Parlia- 
mentary EleCtions. After a Jong debate, it was re- 
jected by two byndred. and twenty- -four againſt ons 
hundred apd ninety-five, 

In the Hoyſe of Lords, the Contractors Bill met 
with the overthrow with which it had been threat- 
ened. The principal arguments againſt it were, 
that jt wopld indiſpoſe ſubſtantial people from en: 
gaging to furniſh neceſſaries to the fleet and army, 
and would throw that buſineſs into the hands of nc. 
ceſſitous perſons, whoſe circumſtances precluded 
them from aſpiring to a ſeat in Parliament ; and why 
therefore could not reaſonably he ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the means of fulfilling their contracts. 

It was urged with great vehemence, that the pub. 
lic was impoſed upon by a factious cry of Indepen. 
dence of Parliament and Economy, which had per. 
verteg the minds of the people, and ſeduced them 
into opinions ſubverſive of government. It was 
time for the Houſe of Pcers, as the conſtitutional 
barrier between King and People, to ſet their faces 
againſt this ſpirit of innovation, which, under pre- 
tence of reforming abuſes, aimed at the deſtruction 
of thoſe eſtabliſhed rules of government, which, till 
now, had been quietly ſubmitted to; and without 
an acquieſcence wherein, the ſtate would be ſubject 
to endleſs turbulence and comm tion. 

Theſe, and a variety of other allegations, tending 
much to the ſame pulpoſe, were received by we 

fition with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of, denial and 
diſapprobation. It was aſſerted that the excluſion | 
of. contractors was a. meaſure founded on the lame 


P Pls. as that which excluded multitudes in Eng. 
| | 5 aud 


jand from voting in the election of their own repre. 
{entatives. | Men of the higheſt Capacity, and. the 


reſpects, ſhut out from all pretenſions to be elected. 
Perſons in certain public offices were for that reaſon 
denied a ſeat in Parliament. The principle on which 
this regulation was founded, admitted of no con- 
troverſy : it was the danger all men were in of ſub- 
mitting to that authority to which they owed their 
conſequence. This ſubmiſſiveneſs was a principle 
that pervaded all mankind : men of ſordid diſpoſi, 
tions were governed by no other; and men of the 
nobleſt inclinations found it difficult to reſiſt. The 
generality, if not indeed all contractors without ex- 
ception, were individuals bred up in mercantile af- 
fairs, which naturally habituated their minds to 
keenneſs in the purſuit of their pecuniary intereſts ; 
ſuch a frame of mind neceſſarily expoſed them to be 
powerfully influenced by the proſpect of lucre. 
Such men, therefore, ought not to be placed in the 


it might be prejudicial to the public in matters of 
the higheſt importance. ; | 


Nor would the public ſuffer any detriment from 
their excluſion, as miniſtry had thought proper to 


were ſeldom known to extend beyond the knowledge 
of enriching themſelves - at the public expence. 
Herein their abilities were undeniable ; but in that 
knowledge which became a gentleman entruſted 
with political buſineſs, they could hardly fail being 
deficient, from the narrowneſs of their education ; 


were individuals merely converſant in trade; and 
contined to thoſe walks of life, wherein very little 
improvement ip any other branches is obtainable, 


» 


, 


pureſt principles, were, if not duly qualified in other 


way of temptation, eſpecially when their yielding to 


juppoſe might happen from the abilities ſome of 
them might poſſeſs. The abilities of ſuch perſons 


43 it Was notorious that moſt, if not all of them, 


Allowing 
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Allowing ſuch perſons to be poſſeffed of the faireſt 
character in their profeſſion, were not the profits ac. 
eruing from the contracts given to them, an ample 
reward for their diligence and fidelity in fulfilling 
them according to agreement ? It was well known 
that theſe profits were often ſo great, as to exceed 
all the reaſonable proportions of gain derivable from 
any other branch of buſineſs. Such uncommon en- 
couragements from miniſters were never beſtowed 
without a certainty of their being fully balanced by 


the receivers. fr 

Experience manifefled how truly the miniſtry 
calculated ip thefe matters, Contractors were az 
firm and ſtaunch adherents to it as any denomination 
of men. They had no opinions but what were 
ſtrictly conformable to its directions; and were con. 
ſtant and implicit m their obedience, 

Ix had been objected by miniſtry, that open and 
public contracts would prove the means of diſcloſ- 
ing ſecrets of ſtate which ought ta remain conceal- 
ed. Deſigns in contemplation againſt the enemy 
could not be carried on with probability of ſucceſs, 
were they once to be apprized of them; and private 

contracts only could effectually prevent the convey- 
ance of information. 7 
But this objection, it was alledged by Oppoſitign, 
was cafily removed, by adverting to the contracts 
made by the Victualling Office. They were public 
in the extremeſt degree: every circumſtance wa 
made known that related to the ſhipping which were 
to be ſupplied ; yet no inconvenience aroſe from 


| this long-eftabliſhed. mode. The enemy had ne 
other means of coming at the knowledge of intend: 
ed expedirions than the mere account of ſtores and 
provitions ſhipped on board a ſquadron : the utmok 
that could be diſcovered by ſuch a circumſtance, 


was the length or the ſhortneſs of the voyage 0 
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4 real object of its deſtination muſt be aſcertained 
by other methods. 

Some very ſevere inſiguations of miſeqnduct in 
miniſtcy were thrown out upon this occafion. It 
was ſurmiſed that the charges of the contract for 


made out in ſterling money; and that, after a large 
premium had been allowed for ſupplying the forces 
in America with gold from Portugal, the remit- 
tances were all made in Engliſh guineas, To what 
was this to be attributed? — To eater ne- 
glect, or connivance. 

The danger of diſcowaging men of great pro- 
perty from entering into contracts with Govern- 
menr, and of throwing this buſineſs into the hands 
of improper people, was treated as groundleſs and 
chimerical. No man that had intereſt enough to 
obtain a contract, could ever want the am pleſt cre- 
dit to enable him to perform it. 

hut that which gave the greateſt offence to Opps- 
fition, was the manner in which Miniſtry had re- 


throughout the nation for the independence of par- 
liament, and the reform of abuſes. That ſpirit, it 
was replied, had too long lain dormant. It was the 
genuine ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution ; and it 
was only by keeping it awake that thoſe reforma- 
tions could be brought about, which the times de- 


by falſe 'pretences ; they were witneſſes of the moſt 
unprecedented profuſion ; and were warranted in re- 
quiring integrity and ceconomy in the management. 
of the national revenue : this was a conſtitutional 
requeſt, and was not dictated by turbulence or the 
{pirit of innovation, as had been ſuggeſted. A du- 


vernment. 
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um, which was paid for in currency, had been 


buked the violent ſpirit that had been rouſed 


manded. The people had not been impoſed upon 


tiful petition was the right of the ſubject; and 
could not be conſtrued into a diſturbance of go- 
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A variety of other arguments were produced on 
each fide, in the courſe of this debate, when (the 
queſtion being put) the Contractors Bill was xe. 
zected, by fixty-one votes to forty- one. FN 

In the Houſe of Commons the decline of the po. 
pular intereſt became daily more apparent. In pur. 
fuance of the determination to comply with the 


_ wiſhes expreſſed by the people, Mr. Dunning mor. 


ed, That an Addreſs ſhould be preſented to the 
Throne againſt a diſſolution or prorogation of par- 
lament, until meaſures had been taken to prevent 
the improper influence, and to remedy the other 
grievances complained of in the petitions. 
Oppoſition was not unaware of the defeQtion in- 
tended by a number-of their late auxiliaries. In 
order, if poſſible, to preſerve their adherence, they 
expatiated with unuſual force and vehemence on the 
proptiety of carrying into execution the plan of re. 
form that had been ſo happily commenced, and the 


diſhonour of relinquiſhing it, after ſo ſtrong and ſo- 


lemn an avowal of its neceſſity. No man, it was 
ſaid, that had voted for the reſolutions that had 
paſſed on the fixth of April, could, conſiſtently with 
his reputation, depart from them, without laying 
himſelf open to contempt, and incurring the impu— 
tation of acting from the baſeſt motives 


The dcbates on the motion were long and ani. 


mated. A repetition enſued of all that had been 
advanced on the ſubject of the petitions. The part 
now taken by theſe who had recently gone over to 
Oppoſition, and who now returned to their former 
connection, was reprobated in the moſt unreſerved 
terms that language could afford. But arguments 
and remonſtrances were laviſhed to no purpoſe; 
they continued immoveable in the reſolution they 


had formed to reſume the ſupport of miniſtry ; and 


when the queſtion was pur, the motion was rejecied 


by 
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aadred VVT oy 
Such a deſertion in the day of trial, rouſed the 
reſentment of Oppoſition tp the higheſt pitch. The 
miniſterial - fide. of the Houſe would gladly have 


up, as it was paſt midnight; but Mr. Fox riſing, 
the Speaker inſiſted that the Houſe ſhould remain 
ſitting. 

T 8 talents of Mr. Fox were diſplayed on this oc- 
oafion with an energy that aſtoniſhed even thoſe 
againſt whom they were directed with the moſt un- 
rclenting ſeverity. e treated thoſe members who 
had deſerted Oppoſition, with the utmoit diſdain and 
contempt, and beſtowed upon them the moſt un- 
qualified reproaches that anger could ſuggeſt, and 
eloquence could expreſs. He repreſented the vote 
which had juſt paſted, as a ſhame and ſcandal to the 
Houſe, Men who had ſolemnly bound themſelves 
to ſtand by the cauſe of their conſtituents, had now 
baſely and treacherouſly deceived them! they had, 
in defiance of diſgrace and loſs of character, gone 
over to their enemies; and aſſiſted in reinſtating 
them on that footing of power, from which they had 
promiſed in the moſt faithful manner to contribute 
in removing them. After betraying their friends 


but thoſe of unprincipled and ſordid flaves to the 


meaneſt of all human paſſions. 


Mr. Dunning was no leſs pointed in his ſtrictures 


they had deceived the people into erroncous men- 


friending them, had prevented them from adopting 
thoſe meaſures they had in contemplation, to pro- 
cute a redreſs of their grievances, 


by two hundred and fifty-four votes againft two | 


availed itlelt of the lateneſs of the hour to break it 


ſo ignominiouſly, what epithets could they expect, 


on thoſe Who had forſaken the ſide of oppoſition. 
He charged them with the fouleſt breach of faith 
of which perſons in a public ſtation could be guilty : 


ſures;, and, by holding out falſe pretences of be- 


It 
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It was po the unanimous opinion of oppoſition, 

that the decifion of this day had put an end to al 
_ reaſonable Hopes of compaſſing the intent of the 
petitions, The pains that had been taken to con- 
vene the people of the beſt repute and character 
throughout the nation, and to take their ſenſe upon 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, were now, they ſaid, ren- 
dercd uſeleſs by the treachery of their repreſenta. 
tives. 5 
The accuſations levelled at miniftry by this deela- 
ration, were too heavy to paſs unanſwered. It was 
therefore replied, that the petitions preferred by the 

eople ought by no means to be conſidered as re- 
jected: they ſtood on the ſame ground as before, 


and would employ the attention of parliament in 


the ſame manner as if the motion made on this day 
had not met with a negative © | 


The next attempt in favour of the petitions, was 


a motion made on the fide of oppoſition, that no 
further grants of money ſhould take place until the 
grievances they complained of were redreſſed. But 
it was rejected by a majority of eighty- nine to fifty- 
four; as was alſo another motion by Mr. Dunning, 
for taking them into conſideration, by one hundred 
and ſeventy-ſeven to one hundred and thirty-four. 
The two laſt ſubjects of debate produced in the 
Houſe of Commons, in conſequence of the ſpirit ex- 
cited by the petitions, were the Commiſſion of Ac- 
counts firſt propoſed by Colonel Barre, and new mo- 


delled by miniſtry on its own plan,—and the Extra- 


ordinaries of the Army. 1 
Oppoſition objected that miniſtry had appointed 
commiſſioners who had no ſeat in the Houſe ; which 


-was depriving it of its excluſive right of inſpecting 


the management of the public money, as well as o 


granting it. | 
It was replied by miniſtry, that the imme 
8 N 1 buſinels 


A h acs. oe om: 


bufineſs of Parliament was ſo great and comprehen- 
ive, and required fuch perpetual ri ory Wy that 
no members of that Houſe could ind lei ure for ſo 
arduous a: taſk as the examination of publie ac. 


employed in this huſineſs, it would occaſion ehdleſs 
altercations, and 'fubje& the parties conceriied to 
perpetual ſtrictures; notwithſtanding their caution 
and merit 1 + 003014 © 0557 at 
The Extraordinaries of the Army were brought 
before the Houſe with great clearneſs and accutacy; 
by Colonel Barre. According td his ſtatement; it 
appeared, That the ſum of three millions eight 
hundred thouſand pounds had been applied to the 
ſervice of the land- forces in North America, during 
the years ſeventy-five, ſeventy-ſix, ſeventy ſeven, 
and ſeventy-eight; and one million five hundred 
and eighty-eight thouſand in the year ſeventy-nine : 
of the firſt ſum no ſatisfactory account had been g1- 
ven to the Houſe ; and of the ſecond; no account 
at all. | | 


1 


that to allow of ſuch large ſums to be expended in 
extraordinaries, without a regular account, and 
without the ſanction of Parliament, was not autho- 
Tifed by precedent, invaded the right of the Houſe 
of Commons, and was one of the abuſescomplained 
of in the petitions preſented to that Houſe ; and 
that the appointment of new and expenſive offices in 
the army, without neceſſity, was a waſte of the pub- 
lic revenue, which tended to a dangerous increaſe of 
that corrupt influence which occaſioned ſo much 
alarm, and was become ſo heavy a grievance. 

The debates upon theſe motions were carried on 
with great ſpirit on both ſides. Oppoſition pleaded, 
on one hand, the impropriety of conſenting to any 
expenditure, without an explicit and oircumſtential 
1 EY account ; 


counts. It was alſo alledged; that were they to be 


He moved the admiſſion of this ſtatement; and 
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account; and Miniſtry contended, on the other, fo 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of keeping ſecret a vn. 
riety of occurrences in the pecuniary department, 


and of truſting implicitly to the honour. and diſcre. 


tion, as well as to the abilities of perſons in high 


command; or employed in difficult commiſſions. 
Colonel Barre diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much upon 


this occaſion; by the variety of reafonings with which 
he ſeconded his motions, as by the perſeverance ind 
ſagacity with which he had gone through ſo labori. 
ous an inveſtigation; The conteſt laſted till near 
two o'clock in the morning, when the motion was 
rejected, upon a diviſion, by one hundred and 
twenty-three votes to fifty-ſeren. 


9 » 
*4 


CHAT. 


CAT. i. 
Inſurrections in London. 
1780. 


NH E unfavourable reception of the petitions 
preſented to Parliament by the different coun- 
ties, and of the plan of reform propoſed by Mr. 
Burke, with the rejection of the ſeveral motions 
made by the popular party, occaſioned great diſ- 
content, and confirmed the diſſatisfaction and ill 
opinion which the people had conceived of the 
majority of their repreſentatives. | 
It was in the height of that ill temper which the 
conduct of Parliament had created in the multi- 


their foundation in religious phrenzy, and which 
were ſo near involving the kingdom in univerſal 
deſolation. . 
The hardſhips under which individuals profeſ- 
ſing the Roman Catholic perſuaſion had laboured 
for many years in England, had lately awakened 
the conſideration of the liberal minded. The in- 
utility and impropriety of perſecuting people from 
whom no danger was apprehended, and who were 
not ſuſpected of diſaffection to the civil conſtitution 
of this country, induced ſeveral perſons of rank and 
influence to undertake the procuring them relief. 

A variety of motives militated in favour of ſuch 
a meaſure :—A remarkable ſpirit of toleration had 
begun to diffuſe itſelf through ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope; and that outrageous zeal for the propagation 
ot particular tenets of religion, which had occa- 


honed ſo many calamities, was daily ſubſiding, 
Vor. III. No. 21." Cc 
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tude, that thoſe diſcontents broke out which had 


even 
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even in {ome of thoſe countries which had experi. 

enced them moſt. 

It was time, in the opinion of men of underſtand. 

ing and moderation, to leave mankind in perfeq 

freedom in all matters relating to their conſcience. 

The liberty of thinking and ſpeaking, ſo widely 

enjoyed in England, ill agreed with thoſe oppreſ- 

ſive regulations enacted againſt a perſuaſion, the 
adherents to which had long demeaned themſelves 
with the utmoſt humility and patience, under the 
many diſcouragements to which they were ſubject 
by law. ” 

Thoſe regulations had been framed in boiſterous 
and unſettled times, when the minds of men were 
influenced by an unfortunate mixture of political 
and religious notions, that rendered theſe impro- 
perly ſubſervient to each other, and baniſhed all 
candour and generoſity from public tranſactions, 

In thoſe tempeſtuous æras, an obſtinate partiality 
to their own maxims in affairs of church and ſtate, 
accompanied with an invincible abhorrence of all 
others, created in oppoſite parties an averſeneſs to 
ſentiments of toleration ; and the conſciouſneſs of 
this reciprocal diſpoſition, led them to refuſe each - 
other all indulgence and forbearance to which they 
were not compelled by abſolute neceſſity or mutual | 
Convenience. 

But theſe unhappy times were no more. Society 
was become too enlightened to ſuffer mankind to 
be the victims of falſe notions in religion. As no 
country upon earth was bleſſed with a freer conſti- 
tution than England, this freedom it was aſſerted, 
ought to be extended to all ſubjects ot inveſtigation 
of which the human mind 1s capable, and no re- 

ſtraint ſhould be laid on the profeſſion of principles 
that were not immoral, or tending to difturb the 
peace of the community. 1 ſy 

uch 
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Such being the 1deas eſtabliſhed among the judi- 


cious and reaſonable, it was not ſurpriſing that they 
ſhould ſeize the firſt opportunity of relieving a de- 
nomination of people who ſuffered unneceſſary op- 
reſſion. Fe 5 | 

The calamities of the times had afforded the 
Enghſh Roman Catholics a very proper occaſion to 
manifeſt their attachment to government. They 
preſented a moſt loyal and dutiful addreſs to the 
King ; which was drawn up with an elegance of ex- 


great honour. 


and fidelity to the King's perſon and the civil go- 
vernment of this country; which, in the words of 
the addreſs, having been propagated through all 
changes of religious opinions and eſtabliſhments, 
had been at laſt perfected by that revolution which 
had placed the preſent royal family on the throne 


to the crown with the laws and liberties of the 
people. | 75 

« Our excluſion,” ſaid they, © from many of 
the benefits of that conſtitution, has not dimi- 
niſhed our reverence for it. We behold with 
ſatisfaction the felicity of our fellow- ſulgects; 
and we partake of the general proſperity which 
reſults from an inſtitution ſo full of wiſdom. We 
have patiently ſubmitted to ſuch reſtrictions and 
** diſcouragements as the legiſlature thought expe- 
dient. We have thankfully received ſuch relaxa- 
* tions of the rigour of the laws as the mildneſs of 
an enlightened age, and the benignity of the 
* Britiſh government have gradually produced; 
and we ſubmiſſively wait, without preſuming to 
* {uggeſt either time or meaſure, for ſuch other 
* Indulgence as thoſe happy cauſes cannot fail in 
their own ſeaſon to effect. 

e 2 i. 36 


Y 


preſſion, and a nobleneſs of ſentiment that did them 


It contained the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affection 


of theſe kingdoms, and inſeparably united its title 
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Me beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that our 
« diſſent from the legal eſtabliſnment in matters of 
* religion, is purely conſcientious; that we hold 


* no opinions adverſe to your Majeſty's govern- 


« ment, or repugnant to the duties of good citi- 
c gens; and we truſt that this has been ſhown more 
* deciſively by our irreproachable conduct for many 
« years paſt, under circumſtances of public di: 
& countenance and diſpleaſure, than it can be ma- 


<6 nifeſted by any declaration whatever. 


In a time of public danger, when your Ma- 
« jeſty's ſubjects can have but one. intereſt, and 


«ought to have but one wiſh, and one ſentiment, 


« we think it our duty to aſſure your Majeſty of 
ce our unreſerved affection to your government, of 
6 our unalterable attachment to the cauſe and wel. 
& fare of this our common country, and our utter 
5 deteſtation of the deſigns and views of any fo- 
&« reign power againſt the dignity of your Crown, 
and the ſafety and tranquility of your ſubjects. 

The delicacy of our ſituation is ſuch, that we. 
e do not preſume to point out the particular means 
* by which we may be allowed to teſtify our zeal 
“ to your Majeſty, and our wiſhes to ſerve our 
country; but we entreat leave faithfully to affure 
ce your Majeſty, that we ſhall be perfectly ready, 

on every occaſion, to give ſuch proofs of our 
fidelity, and the purity of our intentions, as your 
«© Majeſty's wiſdom and the ſenſe of the nation 
5 ſhall at any time deem expedient.” 

This addreſs was preſented to the King on the 
firſt day of May, ſeventy-cight. It was ſigned by 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Surrey and 
Shrewſbury, the Lords Stourton, Petre, Arundel, 

Dormer, Teynham, Clifford, and Linton; and 
by one hundred and fixty-three Commoners of rank 
and fortune. TE The 

YE 
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The ſenſible part of the nation was highly fatiſ- 


| fed with this demonſtration of reſpe& and attach- 
ment on the part of the Roman Catholics, and teſ- 
tified in return a willingneſs to conſider and treat 
them as loyal ſubjects. 5 
The only obſtacle that ſtood in the way of their 
wiſhes, was the difficulty of overcoming the preju- 


dices of the lower claſſes, the narrowneſs of whoſe 


education, and means of information, might lead 
them to diſapprove and condemn the indulgence 


ſhown to the people of a perſuaſion which they had 


been taught to look upon with horror and deteſta- 
tion 5 55 
But notwithſtanding the prepoſſeſſions of the 
vulgar, it was determined by ſeveral individuals of 
generous and liberal ſentiments, to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, as far as it could be done conſiſtently with 
the principles of the conſtitution, and the general 
temper of the times, which though not averſe to 
releaſe them from thoſe burthens which were evi- 
dently unreaſonable, were {till apprehenſive that 


danger might enſue from granting them unquali- 


tied liberty. Among thoſe who patroniſed them 


were ſome of the principal members of oppoſition. 
This was a circumſtance that operated ſtrikingly in 
their favour; it ſhowed that thoſe whom the public 
eſteemed the moſt ſtrenuous friends to the freedom 
and conſtitution of this country, did not imagine 
they would be endangered, by treating the Roman 
| Catholics with more lenity than they had hitherto 

experienced, | 7 
About the middle of May, ſeventy-eight, Sir 
George Saville made a motion for the repeal of 
lome penalties enacted againſt the people of that per- 
luafion, He grounded his motion on the neceſſity 
of vindicating the honour, and aflerting the true 
principles of the Proteſtant religion, of which the 
peculiar merit was to admit of no perſecution. It 
CC 3 28 ill 
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ill became the profeſſors of ſuch a religion to be 
guilty of that intolerance with which they reproach- 
ed others. The ſtatutes he meant to repeal, were 
ſuch as gave occaſion to deeds that debaſed, and 
were a diſgrace to human nature, by inciting rela- 
tions to diveſt themſelves of the feelings of humani. 
ty, and by encouraging the rapacity of informers. 
Among a variety of motives for relieving the 
Roman Catholics from the terror of theſe ſevere 
ſtatutes, he mentioned with great warmth of praiſe 
the above addreſs. He repreſented it as a full proof 
of the loyal diſpoſition of the Roman Catholics, and 
as an unfeigned teſtimony of the ſoundneſs of their 
political principles; which alone were to be conſi- 
dered in the government of human ſociety. 
While theſe were pure, and conducive to the 
good of the public, they ought not to be debarred 
from participating 1n the benefits of a government, 
to the ſupport of which they contributed in com- 
mon with the remainder of their fellow. ſubjects. 
In order, however, to filence the objections of 
thoſe who might ſuſpect them of duplicity, and tc 
remove, as far as human prudence could ſuggeſt, all 
apprehenſions of that nature, a teſt ſhould be fram- 
ed of ſo binding and ſolemn a nature, that no man 
could be ſuppoſed ſo void of underſtanding, as to 
imagine that any authority could annul its efficacy. 
The pains and penalties of the ſtatutes to be re- 
pealed, were laid before the Houſe with great accu- 
racy and impartiality by Mr. Dunning. By theſe 
ſtatutes it was made felony in a foreign clergyman 
of the Roman communion, and high treaſon in one 
that was a native of this kingdom, to teach the doc- 
trines, or perform divine ſervice, according to the 
rites of that church; the eſtates of perſons educated 
abroad in that perſuaſion, were forfeited to the next 
Proteſtant heir; a ſon, or any other neareſt relation, 
being a Proteſtant, was empowered to take p_ 
FTF . 10N 
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fon of his own father's, or neareſt of kin's eſtate, 
during their lives: a Roman Catholic was diſabled 
from acquiring any legal property by purchaſe. 

No man could deny chat theſe reſtrictions were 
cruel and oppreſſive in the extreme, and reflected 
much diſgrace on a people pretending to humanity 
and civilization. The leaſt a Britiſh Parliament 
could do, was to repeal theſe monuments of a bar- 
barous and unfeeling age, ſoured by fanaticiſm 
into a forgetfulneſs of the rights of human nature. 
Even after theſe ſevere ſtatutes were annulled, in- 
dividuals profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion, 
would remain under ſufficient controul and diſcou- 
ragement from thoſe that remained. 

The mildneſs of the Britiſh government did not 
indeed countenance the practice of the ſeverities 
enacted by theſe ſtatutes; but ſtill they were in- 
ſtruments of tyranny in the hands of the vileſt part 
of ſociety; . mee d and individuals loſt to all feel- 
ings. The proſpect of lucre ſubjected every man 
of the Roman perſuaſion to the ill uſage of people 
of this deſcription; as on their evidence, the ma- 
giſtrates were bound, however unwilling, to carry 
theſe cruel laws into execution. | 

In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, which 
were too ſtrictly true, and were not in the leaſt ex- 
aggerated, the motion made in, favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics was received without one diſſentient 
voice. A bill in purſuance to its intent, was brought 
in, and paſſed both Houſes with the utmoſt unani- 
mity. 0 

This deliverance from the principal oppreſſions 
under which they had ſo long ſuffered, was accept- 
ed by them with ſuch marks and expreſſions of gra- 
titude, as rendered them intirely worthy of the no- 

uc and relief they had obtained from the equitable | 
diſpoſition of the legiſlature. 3 | 
; ©: of The 
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The teſt or oath that accompanied the repeal of 
theſe obnoxions acts, was conceived in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt expreſſive terms. They were enjoined to 
ſwear allegiance to the King's perſon and family, and 

to abjure the pretenſions to the Crown ; of all others, 
that perſon eſpecially who aſſumed the title of King 
of Great Britain, under the appellation of Charles 
the Third. They were to declare their diſbelief 
and deteſtation of the following poſitions: That it 
is lawful to put individuals to death on pretence of 
their being heretics that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics that Princes excommunicated by the 
Pope and Council, or by the See of Rome, or any 
other authority, may be depoſed or murdered by 
their ſubjects or by any others that the Pope of 
Rome, or any other foreign Prelate, or Sovereign, 
is intitled to any temporal or civil juriſdiction, or 
pre-eminence, either directly or indirectly in this 
kingdom. — They were ſolemnly to profeſs, that 
they made the aforeſaid declarations with the ut- 
moſt ſincerity, and in the ſtricteſt and plaineſt 
meaning of the words and language of the teſt, 
without harbouring any ſecret perſuaſion that any 
diſpenſation from Rome, or any other authority, 
could acquit or abſolve them from the obligations 
contracted by this oath, or declare it null and void. 
In conſequence of the lenity ſhewn to the Roman 
Catholics, the Proteſtant Diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed church, applied to Parliament, in the en- 
ſuing year, for an extenſion of the laws already en- 
acted in their favour. The motion made in their 
behalf met with due approbation; and was carried 
through both Houſes to their intire ſatisfaction. 
But this liberality of ſentiments, though approv- 
ed of in the caſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, did 
not meet with the ſame approbation in other fe. 
ſpects. The ſpirit of fanaticiſm, though * 
5 8 . 
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from the enlightened part of ſociety, proved, 
upon this occaſion, to be far from extinct in this 
land. The relief extended to the Roman Ca- 


Europe; which had long conſidered the Britiſh 
nation as totally delivered from religious preju- 
dices. NNE; N | 

The indulgence ſhewn to the Roman Catholics in 
England, encouraged thoſe of the ſame perſuaſion 


Scotch gentlemen of great rank and character, and 
who were members of Parliament, expreſled their 
warmeſt wiſhes, that it ſhould be extended to their 
country ; and declared their intention to bring in a 
bill for that purpoſe the following ſeſſion. 

The great progreſs of knowledge and polite 
learning among the genteel clafles in Scorland, gave 
no room to imagine that any oppoſition to this mea» 
ture would ariſe from. that quarter. 'There were, 
on the contrary, good reaſons to believe that it 


aſſembly of the church of Scotland openly approv- 
ed of it, in rejecting, by a majority of no leſs than 
one hundred ſuffrages, a remonſtrance that had been 
propoſed againſt it. In conſequence of theſe flat- 
tering appearances, a petition was prepared for pre- 
ſentation to Parliament on behalf of the Roman 
Catholics in Scotland. | 

But theſe agreeable expectations were ſoon damp- 


unhappily found means to kindle a flame of oppo- 
ſition againſt the benevolence intended by Parlia- 
ment, of which ſo enlightened and ſenſible a peo- 
= as the Scotch, were thought wholly unſuſcep- 
ble. | | | 

A pamphlet was publiſhed againſt the doctrine 
and profeſſors of the Roman religion, which repre- 
| fented them as the common foes to mankind, and 
: the 


tholics, revived it in a manner that aſtoniſhed all 


in Scotland to hope for the ſame relief. Several 


would be very favourably received. The general 


ed through the. bigotry of ſome individuals, who. 
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the diſturbers of all ſtates. It was circulated among 
all claſſes, and raiſed a number of enemies to the 
intended petition, . | 

As religious zeal always abounds moſt among the 
ignorant and the uninformed, it was principally 
among the lower claſſes the enmity to the propoſed 
indulgence was found to predominate. 
gradually through the people at large ; and though 
generouſly diſavowed by the intelligent and better 
ſort, by the Synod of Lothian in particular, com- 
poſed of perſons highly eminent for their abilities 
and character, it gained ground everywhere, and 
threatened a total defeat to any ſcheme of that 


nature. 


It ſpread 


This oppoſition was at firſt chiefly conducted by 


a few obſcure agents at Edinburgh, who were, it 


is ſaid, ſo conſcious of their own inſignificancy, that 
they concealed themſelves with the utmoſt care from 
the knowledge of the public. They aſſumed, how- 


ever, the title of Committee for the Proteſtant In- 


tereſt; and under that denomination carried on a 
correſpondence with all thoſe who coincided with 
their opinions, and who now began to form a very 
large proportion of the common people 1n Scotland. 

As the committee at Edinburgh, from its refi- 


dence in the capital of the kingdom, was deemed 
to conſiſt of perſons of the firſt importance, it di- 


rected in a manner the motions of all the others: 
and its dictates were ſubmitted to with an acqui- 
eſcence truly ſurpriſing in ſo acute and diſcerning a 


This committee was, according to report, com- 


| poſed of thirteen members; the principal of which 


were, a merchant, a goldſmith, and a writing-mal- 


ter in an hoſpital. 


The others were tradeſmen and 


clerks in public offices, or private counting-houles ; 


and their ſecretary was a young lad in his appren- 


uceſhip, 


It 
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It ought, however, to be noticed, that the per- 
ſons who made up this committee, acted from no 
mean or mercenary views; their principles, though 
wrongly directed, were laudable, and aimed at the 
preſervation of the Proteſtant religion, and the li- 


were in danger, from the ind ulgence of govern- 
ment to individuals of the Roman Catholic per- 
ſuaſion. | | ove bp, 

Actuated by theſe ideas, they exerted themſelves 
with ſo much activity, and excited ſuch a ſpirit of 
outrageouſneſs and intolerance againſt them, that 
convinced of the inutility of endeavouring to ſtem 
ſo dreadful a torrent, the principal gentlemen of 
that perſuaſion thought it requiſite for their ſafety, 
to convey an intimation to the Britiſh miniſtry, that, 


propoſed to make, for an indulgence ſimilar to that 
which had been granted to their fellow-ſubje&s in 
England of the ſame communion. | i; 
They had alſo recourſe to other precautions, in 
order to mitigate the fury of the multitude, and to 
lefſen that reſentment againſt government for its fa- 
vourable diſpoſition towards the Roman Catholics, 
which they were conſcious would be wreaked upon 


themſelves. They publiſhed in the newſpapers the 


tor the repeal of the penal ſtatutes ; hoping thereby 


deſirous to remove any cauſe of diſſatisfaction on 
their own account, and to ſubmit to any inconve- 
niency ſooner than occaſion any diſturbance. 


But that inexorable ſpirit of miſtaken zeal, which 


kindled to ſuch a height, that no conſiderations were 
able to quell it. The enraged populace, incenſed at 
their betters, on account of their moderation and 
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repreſentation they had made to miniſtry, ſigni- 
fying their deſiſtance from any further ſolicitations 


to convince the public that they were ſincerely 
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the liberality of their principles, accuſed them in 
the moſt inſolent manner of having betrayed the 
cauſe of God and religion. IE 0 

As charges of this nature m the mouths of the. 
vulgar, uſually portend the perpetration of mi. 
chief, it became the duty of perſons inveſted with 
due authority, to have an eye on their proceedings, 
in order to check any irregularities on their firſt ap- 
pearance. But whether from inadvertance, or an 
idea that theſe popular diſcontents would fubfide the 
ſooner for being left to themſelves, no fort of notice 
was taken of this intemperate behaviour of the com- 


monalty; and they ſeemed to have been abandoned 


to their own will and guidance. 
In the mean time threats of the moſt vengeful na- 
ture were daily thrown out againſt the Roman Ca- 
tholics; they were inſulted in the open ſtreets, and 
treated with all manner of indignity; but this was 
only a prelude to the deſigns in agitation againſt 
them. F ; £7 
On the ſecond day of February, ſeventy- nine, 
the populace met according to appointment, in or- 
der to carry into execution the various projects they 
had in contemplation. They began by an attack 
upon a houſe inhabited by a Roman Catholic Bi- 
ſhop with others of his perſuaſion, and which con- 
taineda place of worſhip. They committed it to 
the flames; and it was with difficulty the people 
who dwelt in it were able to make their eſcape. 
They deſtroyed in the ſame; manner another houſe 
that had alſo a chapel; after which they procceded 
to vent their reſentment on ſeveral individuals of 
that perſuaſion, by burning their effects. 
The next objects of their vengeance were thoſe 
who had patronized the Roman Cathulics. They 
beſet the houſes of Dr. Robertſon and Mr. Crosby, 
two gentlemen eminently noted for the liberality ol 


17 


A 


their principles : the latter was a lawyer of the firſt 


diſtindtion, 
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giſtinction, but pecuharly obnoxious to the vulgar, 
for having acted as counſel to the Roman Catholics 
upon this occaſion : the former, one of the moſt 
elegant hiſtorians this age or country has produced. 
But the character of theſe two gentlemen was too 


tims of a deluded mob. On hearing of the inten- 
tions of the rioters, the friends of both came to their 
aſſiſtance in ſuch numbers, and ſo well prepared to 
repel the fury of the populace, that they did not dare 
to exerciſe the violence they had premeditated. 

This diſappointment, which was accompanied by 
further precautions againſt their malevolent deſigns, 


But the ſpirit of diſſatisfaction at the indulgence 
intended to the Roman Catholics, ſtill remained in 


ſecret determination to undermine the Proteſtant 


in conſequence with the moſt outrageous invec- 
tives. 1 

This ungovernable ſpirit was gradually commu- 
nicated to the enthuſiaſtic part of the Engliſh na- 
tion. Though inconſiderable in number and im- 


which fanaticiſm never fails to inſpire. They ex- 
erted themſelves with ſuch indefatigable zeal, that 


lic through the increaſe of their ſtrength and vehe- 
mence; and began to excite the apprehenſions of 
thoſe who reflected what miſchiefs had ſo often 
been perpetrated through the violence of religious 


anlmoſities. | 
Notwithſtanding the general inclination to mild- 
neſs and generoſity in religious matters, that juſtly 
characteriſes the people of England, it cannot, un- 
happily, be denied, that a ſtrong propenſity remains 
in numbers to undervalue and treat with harſhneſs 
| thole 


highly reſpected to ſuffer them to become the vic- 


put an end to the attempts of the mob at Edinburgh, 


full force. Miniſtry was held out as harbouring a 


religion, and to introduce Popery ; and loaded 


portance, they poſſeſſed that activity and induſtry 


in a ſhort time they attracted the notice of the pub- 
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thoſe who differ from them in opinions of that kind, 
Though ſuch a diſpoſition 1s ſeldom found but in 
perſons of an illiberal education, yet as theſe are 
abundantly ſpread everywhere, the influence ex. 
erted by them is very extenſive; and the dread of 
incurring the ill-will of the vulgar, often induces 
men of enlightened underſtandings to give way to 
long ſtanding prejudices, and to conceal a diſap- 
probation of thoſe proceedings which it is out of 
their power to prevent. | 
— Thus proved unfortunately to be the caſe at the 
preſent period. The cry againſt Popery, of which 
there did not certainly exiſt the remoteſt danger, be: 
came daily more loud among the inferior claſles ; 
and that inveteracy which had ſubſided during ſo 
many years, began to revive in as powerful a degree, 
as if the nation were actually under the impending 
terrors of perſecution. | 8 | 
To this fanatic deluſion were added the ſecret 
fears of others, who, though far from being under 
ſuch apprehenſions, ftill imagined it was not incon- 
ſiſtent with good policy to diſcourage a religion, 
from the profeſſors of which ſo much danger had 
accrued to the conſtitution of this country 1n for- 
mer times. Theſe, though averſe to all acts of 
violence, thought it neceſſary to keep alive the 
antipathy to it, and by no means to ſhew the leaſt 
willingneſs to grant any further indulgence than 
it had hitherto experienced. | 
From this motive they were of opinion, that a 
ſuſpenſion of the laws enacted againſt it, though | 
tacit and unauthoriſed, was however ſufficient to 
remove all complaints of harſhneſs and oppreſſion 
on the part of the Roman Catholics. T hey relied 
upon the humanity of the public, and the lenity of 
government, for a prevention of any ill treatment 
of them. But they looked upon the penal ſtatutes, | 


nevertheleſs, as a requiſite bar to contain them with- | 
in 
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jn the bounds of ſubmiſſion, and fear of offend- 
ing. 8 3 : 
The unwillingneſs to diſoblige people of this 
deſcription, as well as the violent and zealous, 
compelled the more liberal-minded to act with the 
_ utmoſt guardedneſs and circumſpection. They 
were fully convinced that the cauſes of the reſtric- 
tions impoſed upon individuals of the Roman per- 
ſuaſion, no longer operated; and that their circum- 
ſtances diſabled them from being of any detriment 
to the ſtate, however inimical their diſpoſitions 
might be. But no reaſon ſubſiſted for ſuſpecting 


theſe: they ſeemed univerſally ready to give every 


proof that could be required of their attachment to 
the government and cauſe of their country: hence 
it was evident their religious opinions did not mili- 
tate againſt either ; 
Theſe were ſufficient inducements to men of can- 
dour to think them deſerving of a more favourable 
treatment than hitherto had been their fate. As it 
was a ſtanding maxim in politics, not to mingle 
theſe with religion, they held that no ſubjects 
ſhould be perſecuted for differing from the eſta- 


bliſhed church, unleſs their tenets taught them in- 


fidelity and diſobedience to government. 
Impreſſed with this conviction, they highly ap- 


plauded the ſuppreſſion of the various penalties to 


which the Roman Catholics had been liable by the 
ſtatute now repealed, Some went even ſo far as 
to aſſert, that while they demeaned themſelves with 
loyalty to the ſtate, they were entitled to the enjoy- 


ment of every civil right, without exception, in 
common with their fellow-ſubjects. 


But neither the parliamentary relaxation, of the 


laws againſt them, nor the kind ſentiments enter- 
tained in their behalf by the benevolent and judici- 
ous, were acceptable to the bigoted part of ſociety. 
They ſtill continued in their prejudices, and reſolv- 
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ed to counteract, as much as they were able, the 


liberal conduct of the Britiſh government. 


| Regardleſs of the honour it had acquired abroad 
by this meaſure, and of the diſgrace which the na. 


tion would incur by oppoſing it, their minds were 


wholly taken up with the means of rendering the 
condition of the Roman Catholics worſe than it wa: 
before the repeal of the penal acts, and of making 
both them and miniſtry repent the ſtep that had 


been taken in their favour. 


A ſociety was formed in London, which took the 
title of the Proteſtant Aſſociation. In a few months 
it gathered great conſequence, from the numbers 
which profeſt their adherence to the cauſe it ſup- 
ported; and it was ſoon perceived that it would 
proceed with vigour and reſolution in aſſerting it. 
Lord George Gordon, who had rendered himſelf 
conſpicuous in Scotland by his oppoſition to the 
repeal, was elected Preſident of this Aſſociation: 
and it now prepared to act an explicit and deci- 
five part againſt the reſolutions of the legiſlature in 
that affair. | 
On the twenty-ninth of May, in the year eighty, 
the Aſſociators held a meeting, in order to ſettle in 
what manner they ſhould preſent a petition to the 
Houſe of Commons againſt that repeal. A long 
ſpeech was made on this occaſion by their Preſident. 


He repreſented the Roman perſuaſion as gaining 


ground rapidly in this country : the only method of 
ſtopping its progreſs, was to go up with a ſpirited 
remonſtrance to their * repreſentatives, and to tell 
them in plain and reſolute terms that they were de- 
termined to preſerve their religious freedom with 
their lives. He was ready to run all hazards with 
the people; but if they were too lukewarm to run 


the ſame hazards with him, when their conſcience 
and their country called them forth, and me 


ant. o 


ſpend 
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| fpend their time in mock debate and idle oppoſition, 


they might chuſe another leader. 
lauſe; upon which he moved, that the whole body 


June, in St. George's Fields, at ten in the morning, 
to accompany him to the Houſe of Commons on 
the delivery of the petition. This being unani- 
mouſly aſſented to, he informed them, that if he 
found himſelf attended by leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand of them, he would not preſent the petition, 
He then directed they ſhould form themſelves into 
four diviſions ; the firſt, ſecond, and third, to con- 
fit of thoſe who belonged to the City, Weſtmin- 
ſer, and Southwark; the fourth, of the Scotch re- 


to wear blue cockades in their hats. 
In this manner did Lord George Gordon bring to 
bear what he had often mentioned in Parliament. 
His ſpeeches to that Aſſembly had frequently held 
out the moſt fiery denunciations of the power and 
influence he poſſeſſed in Scotland; where he told 
them he was at the head of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, determined to do themſelves juſtice 
if it ſhould be refuſed them. He inſiſted, with the 
utmoſt vehemence, that ample ſecurity ſhould be 
given to the people of Great Britain againſt the dan» 
ger of Popery. 5 | 
Three days previous to the preſentation of the 
petition he gave notice of it to the Houſe, and ac- 
quainted it with the manner in which it was to be 
preſented. From whatever motive it proceeded, 
this information did not ſeem to make any impreſe 
hon upon that afſembly. It was received with as 


much indifference and unconcern as all his former 
intimations. 


ment, about fifty or ſixty thouſand men aſſembled 


His harangue was received with the loudeſt ap- 


of the Aſſociation ſnould meet on the ſecond day of 


ſident in London. They were, by way of diſtincti _ 


On the ſecond day of June according to appoint- 


Vor. III. No. 217. Dd ny 
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to the Parliament-Houſe, with Lord George Gor. 


ous ſhout, by way of fignifying their arrival, 


the perſonages of the higheſt diſtinction in the realm: 


tition. This was readily granted; but when he 


bates, acquainting them how averſe the Houle ap: 
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in St. George's Fields. They drew up in four ſe. 
parate diviſions, as had been agreed, and proceeded 


don at their head. An immenſe roll of parchment 
was carried before them, containing the names of 
thoſe who had ſigned the petition. 
It was two o'clock before the whole body could 
be collected before both houſes of Parliament. On 
this occaſion they gave a univerſal and moſt tremend- 


On their way to the Houle, they behaved with 
great peaceableneſs and decency ; but as ſoon 28 
they were arrived, they ſeemed to be conſcious of 
the power and terror accruing from their numbers, 
They began by compelling all the members of boch 
Houſes they met with, to put blue cockades in 
their hats, and call out,“ No Popery.“ They 
forced ſome to take an oath that they would vote 
for the repeal of the Popery act, as they {tiled it: 
they treated others with great indignity. They 
polted themſelves in all the avenues to both Houles; 
the doors of which they twice endeavoured to break 
open. ED 

Their rage was Chiefly directed againſt the mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Lords; and, among them, to 


ſeveral of them were uſed in the moſt brutal manar, 
and narrowly eſcaped with their lives. 
During theſe outrageous proceedings, Lord 
George Gordon moved for leave to bring up the pe- 


propoſed it ſhould be taken into immediate conſ- 

deration, it was ftrenuouſly oppoſed by almoſt rhe 

whole Houle. _ is 
Enraged at this oppoſition, Lord George Gordon 


came out ſeveral times to the people during the de- 


Pd, 00 


* 
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eared to grant their petition. He particulariſed 
thoſe who had ſpoken againſt it, 

Several members of the Houſe expoſtulated with 
him in the warmeſt terms on the unjuſtifiableneſs ot 
his conduct. One of his relations, Colonel Gordon, 
threatened to run him through, the moment any 
of the rioters ſhould force their entrance into the 
Houſe. TR TH . 

It was ſeveral hours before the Houſe could carry 
on its deliberations with any regularity, The mob 
was in poſſeſſion of the Lobby, and all other places 
in the vicinity of both Houſes. It was late in the 
afternoon before the members were relieved from 
this confuſion, by the arrival of a party of the 
guards. „ 3 

Order being reſtored, the buſineſs of the petition 
| was reſumed ; when Lord George Gordon told them 
it had been ſigned by near one hundred and twenty 
thouſand Britiſh Proteſtant ſubjects. He therefore 
peremptorily inſiſted that the petition ſhould be con- 
| fidered without any delay. | 
| But, notwithſtanding the danger with which they 
were menaced, and the proof which the mover of 
the petition had given, that no means ſhould be left 
unemployed to compel them to grant it, the Com- 
mons continued immoveable in their determination 
to oppoſe the petition. Of two hundred members, 
then preſent in the Houſe, fix only voted for it. 
All the reſt reje&ed it, in defiance of the threats and 
intimidation, | ad oe es 

In the mean time the mob, on the arrival of the 
guards, had diſperſed itſelf into various parts of the 
| metropolis. Among other outrages, they demoliſhed | 

wo Romiſh chapels belonging to foreign mini- 
lers; and openly vented the moſt terrible menaces 
againſt all people of that perſuaſion. 
On the fourth of June the mob aſſembled in nu- 
merous bodies in the eaſtern parts of London; and 
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attacked the chapels. and houſes of the Roman Ga 
tholics in that quarter; ſtripping them of their con. 
tents, whichthey threw into the fireet, and committed 
to the flames. 

They renewed their outrages © on the following day, 
deſtroying ſeveral Romiſh chapels, and ill uſing the 
people of. that perſuaſion, and others who bad be. 
friended them. They demoliſhed the houſe of Sir 
George Saville, in reſentment of his having bro, Bog 
into Parliament the bill! in favour of the Roman Cs 
tholics. 

The dreadful menaces of the rioters againſt al 
perſons who had favoured.the Roman Catholics, and 
the particular denunciations of revenge levelled at 
ſeveral diſtinguiſhed individuals in Parliament, did 
not prevent, next day, a great number of the mem. 
bers from attending the Houſe of Commons; where 


tbey reſolved that a committee ſhould be appointed 


to enquire into the preſent inſurrections, in order to 
diſcover and r their authors and abettors. 
The Houle of Lords met at the fame time; but 
the confuſions recommencing everywhere with ag· 
gravated fury, it was judged expedient by both Houſe 
to poſtpone any further fittings till the riots were ei 
rirely ſubſided. To this intent they adjourned to 
the nineteenth. 55 
During this day and the following, which were 
the ſixth and ſevench of June, the rioters sere 
ahſolute maſters of the metropolis and its environ 
Their outrageoutneſs knew no bounds; and the) 


| ſeemed in a manner determined to perpetrate all the 


miſchief that ceuld be ſuggeſted to them. 

Some of thoſe rioters who had been concerned in 
the demolition of the chapels belonging to foreign 
miniſters, had been ſeized and ſent to Newgie. 
The mob collected before that priſon, and Jemand: 
ed their immediate releaſe : on being refuled, U 
| 2 proceeds 


* 


n A 


roceeded to throw firebrands and all manner of com- | 
buſtibles into the keeper's houſe ; which unhappily | 
communicated the fire to the whole building : the | vi 
flames ſpread ſo rapidly, that this immenſe pile was 10 
ſoon in conflagration. In this ſcene of confuſion ö 
the priſoners were all releaſed: they amounted to 
about three hundred; among whom were ſeveral Ji} 
under ſentence of death. FE TS TO | f! 
They ſet fire in the ſame manner to the King's * 
Bench and Fleet priſons, and to a number of houſes =_ | 
belonging to Roman Catholics. The terror occa- 1 
ſioned by theſe incendiaries was ſuch, that moſt peo- 
ple hung out of their windows pieces of blue filk, 
which was the colour aſſumed by the rioters; and 
chalked their doors and ſhutters with the words, 
« No Popery,” by way of ſignifying they were 
friendly to their cauſe. 82 
Ihe right of the ſeventh of June concluded theſe 
horrors. No leſs than thirty-ſix different confla- 
grations were counted at the ſame time. The Bank | k 
had been threatened, and was twice affailed ; Lac it 
happily was too well guarded for their attempts. il 

Towards the cloſe of the evening, large bodies | 
of troops arrived from all parts, in conſequence of 4 
the expreſſes that had been diſpatched the two fore- | | 
going 'days. They came in time to put a {top to 
the progreſs of the rioters. They fell upon them 
everywhere ; and multitudes were flain and wounded 
beſides the numbers that periſhed through intoxica- 
tion: theſe were very conſiderable, as the liquor 


3 
" 
—— 


—— r 


that ran from the diftilleries of Mr. Langdale, | 
hy deſtroyed, was taken up in pailfuls by the 4 
mob, | ] 


It was not until the afternoon of the eighth, that 
people began to recover from their conſternation : 
during great part of the day, the diſorders of the 


WT. pPreceding 


whoſe houſe and property, being a Roman Catholic, "0 
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preceding night had created ſo terrible an alarm 


that the ſhops were almoſt univerſally ſhut up over 
all London. 


Six days had theſe horrible riots continued, with 
little or no oppoſition of any effect. The reaſon 


was, that numbers apprehended they were the re- 


ſult of a premeditated deſign, and were conducted 


by men of reſolution, who acted in concert; and 


who, though under concealment, directed all the 


motions of the populace. No few ſuſpected that the 
emiſſaries of this country's enemies were not idle 


during theſe commotions, and would not fail to 
promote all the miſchief of which they were ca- 
pable. 

Whatever nn chere might be for ſuſpicions 
or ſurmiſes of this nature, certain it is, that a ſort of 
panic terror ſeemed to have {truck the inhabitants of 


the metropolis. The rioters were in all appearance 


compoſed of the loweſt and moſt deſpicable dregs o 
the populace : yet they carried every thing betore 
them without reſiſtance. Houſes were evacuated, and 
individuals fled before them, as from a victorious 
ſoldiery that had taken a town by ſtorm, 

On the ſubſiding of this violent and unexpected 


commotion, it was thought proper to ſecure Lord 


George Gordon. He was arreſted, and committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower, after having undergone 
a long EXAMINATION before the princape! lords of the 


council. 


In this manner ended one of the malt lurprizing, 


unprecedented, and dangerous riots that ever hap- 


pened in this country. Had it laſted a day or two 
longer, ſuch was the temper of the populace, and the 
backwarelneſs to reſiſt their fury, that it is not im- 
probable moſt; if not every part, of the metropols 
would have been laid in aſhes. 

On the nineteenth of June, << Houſes met 


1 * to . A ſpeech = 
made 


EAT EE WAKE. 27 


made on this occaſion from the Throne, acquainting 
them with the meatures that had been taken in con- 
ſequence of the diſturbances, and aſſuring them of 
the utmoſt readineſs to concur in whatever could 
contribute to the ſafety and maintenance of the laws 
and liberties of the people. : 1 5 
The ſpeech was highly approved, as proper and 


conſtitutional in every reſpect; but the conduct of 


adminiſtration was ſeverely cenſured, and charged 


with unpardonable neglect for not calling forth the 


civil power, and employing the military in due time, 
to obviate the miſchiefs that had been committed. 

Miniſtry excuſed itſelf, from the want of ſuſſicient 
ſtrength to anſwer all the demands of aſſiſtance that 
were made during the riots, and the abſolute impoſ- 

fibility of ſuppreſſing them till the arrival uf troops 
from the country, 

The various petitions were now taken into con- 

fideration that had been preſented for the repeal of 
the act which had occaſioned the riots ; but the 

Houſe continued in the ſame mind. It did not 

chuſe to compromiſe the honour of the nation for 


the ſake of gratifying the weak and groundleſs re- 
queſt of an ignorant and deluded multitude, influ- | 


enced by enthuſiaſm, and the abſurd apprehenſion of 
dangers that were imaginary, and founded on miſ- 
anno. 5 

Such was the general purport of the diſcour- 
ſes made upon this occaſion. The beſt ſpeakers 
in the Houſe were thoſe who principally diitin- 
puſhed themſelves on this critical emergency: — 
They avowed and ſupported the principles of reli- 
gious freedom and toleration with the moſt ſtriking 
energy, and, inſtead of relaxing from their former 
ſentiments on this ſubject, they confirmed and 
ſtrengthened them by a number of additional argu- 
ments, which, however they might prejudice them 
among the fanatic party, raiſed their character high 
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with all perſons of candid diſpoſitions and liberal 


education. | 
To ſhow at the ſame time, that they were guided 


by no factious views, and were real friends to the 


Proteſtant religion and the liberty of their country, 
they paſſed the following reſolutions ; which were al. 

lowed by all impartial people to have beenyudiciouſl 
timed, and ſufficiently calculated toremove all cauſes 
of apprehenſion from the minds of the petitioners, 
and to convince, them that the Britiſh Parliament 


was no leſs ſtrenuous in the proteſtant cauſe, and no 


leſs averſe to the introduction of Popery than it had 


been at any preceeding ra. 


They firſt ſtated, that the intent of the act in fi- 
vourof the Roman Catholics had been milrepreſented 
and miſunderſtood, as it did not repeal or invalidate 
the ſeveral ftatutes made againſt that religion, but 
only mitigated the unneceſſary ſeverity of a particu. 


lar ſtatute. They aflerted, at the fame time, that no 


eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual authority was given by that 
act to the Pope or See of Rome. LED 
They then declared that the Houſe of Commons 
was determined to watch ovar the intereſts of the 
Proteſtant religion with unremitting attention; and 
that all attemprs to ſeduce the youth of this kingdom 
from the eſtabliſhed church to Popery, were highly 
criminal according to the laws in force, and were a 


proper ſubject of further regulation. 


Bui they alſo reſolved, that all endeavours to diſ- 
quiet the minds of the people, by repreſenting the 


late act in behalf of the Roman Catholics, as repug- 


nant to the ſafety or the principles of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, manifeſtly tended to diſturb the 
public peace; to break the union neceſſary at ts 


time; to diſgrace the national character in the cy 
of other nations; to diſcredit the Proteſtant religion, 


and to furniſh occaſion for the renewal of the perſe 
R 4 8 V | cution 


cution of Proteſtants in countries where the Romiſh 
religion was eſtabliſhed. | 


After making theſe declarations, they concluded, 


by bringing in and paſſing a bill of the moſt effec- * 


tual nature, for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion from 
the encroachments of Popery. Its purport-was to 
reſtrain perſons profeſſing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, from teaching or being entruſted with the 
education or government of the children of Pro- 
teſtants. x | 


But notwithſtanding theſe condeſcenſions, the 


ſpirit of fanaticiſm was not appeaſed: murmurs 
were ſtill heard among the multitudes that abetted 
the petition. As 1gnorance and obſtinacy are gene- 
rally united, the vulgar and illiterate, of whom 
excepting ſuch as were led by enthuſiaſm, they en- 
tirely conſiſted, continued to complain of the facility 
with whick Parliament yielded to motives, which 
they repreſented as dictated by mere worldly wiſ- 
dom, and utterly inconſiſtent with the purity and 
ſtrictneſs of true religion. 


In the midſt of theſe unhappy commotions, and 


throughout the whole tranſactions relating to the 


bill in favour of the Roman Catholics, and the pe- 
tons againſt it, the conduct of che principal clergy- 


men, both of the church of England and among 
the Diſſenters, reflected much honour upon their 


character, from the principles of tolerance they 


openly aſſerted on this occaſion. It opened a proſ- 
pect to perſons of ſound underſtanding and bene- 
volent temper, which in a great meaſure atoned for 
the evils produced by outrageouſneſs of zeal and 


deficiency of knowledge; it ſhowed the fervour of 


controverſy among divines to be greatly abated; and 
that the time would probably come, ere long, when 
not only religious diſputes, but difference of opinion 


in ſuch matters, would be baniſhed from illuminated 


and polite ſociety, 
| The 
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The melancholy effects of miſguided zeal were 
not, however, confined ſolely to London. The 
outrageous diſpoſition of the fanatic populace was 
„preparing to act the like horrid ſcenes in other parts 
of England. The mob roſe in Hull, Briſtol, and 
Bath; but, through the timely interpoſition of the 
magiſtracy, theſe places were ſaved from their fury. 
As evil has been obſerved to be frequently pro. 
ductive of good, theſe dreadful riots gave occafion 
to many precautions againſt the repetition of ſuch 
terrible diſaſters in future. In London, and other 
places, a ſpirit of watchfulneſs originated from them, 
which induced numbers of reputable individuals to 
form themfelves into aflociations, for the preſervation 
of the peace againſt domeſtic inſurrections. 

It was alſo attended with another conſequence no 
leſs important. It impreſſed the public with the 
firmeſt conviction, That popular violence is the moſt 
dangerous method of proceeding in order to obtain 
the redreſs of grievances, as it takes the execution 
of even the molt juſt and laudable deſigns out of the 
hands of thoſ2 who are belt qualified to conduct them, 
and delivers them over to ſuch as cannot fail, unleſs 
they act under a wiſer direction than their own, to 
become the inſtruments of confuſion and ruin. | 

The eighth day of July cloſed this ſeſſion ; which 
was the moſt memorable and feriile in intereſting 
events, of any ſince the breaking out of the Amert- 
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Military Operations in America towards the cloſe of the 
Tear one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine. 


TYJREVIOUS to theſe tranſactions in Great 
Britain, America had produced new ſcenes 
of military operations during the preceding ſummer 
and autumn. The rupture intended by the Court 
of Spain with England was no ſecret to the gover- 
nors of the Spaniſh ſettlements. Prior to the noti- 
fication delivered to the Britiſh miniſtry by Count 
Almadovar, they were making hoſtile preparations, 
and captured ſevera] Engliſh veſſels before the no- 


the world. | 

The government of Louiſiana, which had been 
ceded by France to Spain, was in the hands of Don 
Bernardo Galvez, an officer of reputation, and 
much reſpected for his honour and humanity. He 


of Weſt Florida; and projected an invaſion of that 
province before it could be put in a proper ſtate of 
defence. General Campbell, who commanded the 
{mall number of Britiſh forces there, was wholly 


of hoſtilities by the Spaniards. They improved this 
circumſtance to the utmoſt, by ſeizing an armed 
veſſel, and ſeveral others laden with proviſions and 
ſtores for the Britiſh troops. : 

Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the Spaniards advanced 
n great force, in order to ſurprize the Britiſh troops. 
The total amount of theſe throughout the whole 
province did not conſiſt of more than five hundred 
men, They determined, however, upon the ap- 


tice of this event had been carried to that part of 


was perfectly apprized of the feeble condition 


unacquainted with this defign, or with any intention 


proach 
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proach of the enemy, to make a reſolute defence, 
They threw up, with all expedition, an jntrench. 
ment, which they fortified with all the induftry 


which the ſtraitneſs of time would afford, Here 


they ſtood a fiege of nine days, under the command 


of Colonel Dickſon; and behaved with ſo much 


bravery and ſkill, that the enemy was unable to force 
them, till the arrival of a train of heavy artillery, 
when'they furrendered upon honourable conditions: 
which were obſerved with inviolate fidelity by the 
Spaniſh commander, Don Bernardo de Gulvez, 
'This expedition took place about the end of Sep- 
tember, ſeventy-nine. e = 
While this enterprize was carried on, another 
project was formed by the Spaniards againſt the Br. 
ulh logwood cutters, fettled in the Bay of Hondu- 


ras, and on the Muſquito Shore. Theſe being hard 


preſſed, applied to the Governor of Jamaica, Ge. 
neral Dalling, for aſſiſtance. A detachment vas 
accordingly ſent to their relief, under Captain Dal- 
rymple, with neceſſary ſupplies of arms, ammunition, 


and artillery. 


Before the arrival of theſe ſuccours, a body of 
Spaniards had taken poſſeſſion of St. George's Key, 
the chief Britiſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Hondu- 
ras. They plundered it, and made a number of 
priſoners ; but thoſe who eſcaped being joined by 1 
body of their coumrymen, retook it, and forced the 


enemy to retire. 


In the mean time Captain Dalrymple, who bad 
been informed of the loſs of St George's Key, was 


| haſtening to the relief of the diſperſed inhabitants 
he fortunately fell in with a ſquadron diſpatched 


by Sir Peter Parker, Admiral on the Jamaica ſta- 
tion, in queſt of ſome regiſter ſhips richly laden; 


but which retreating into the harbour of Omos, 
were too ſtrongly protected by the fort there to be 
attacked by ſea, As the Spaniards had been cv 


. pelle 
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elled to abandon St. George's Key, it was propoſed 
to unite the forces that were now met, and to pro- 
ceed directly againſt Omoa. 
The land- force, under Captain Dalrymple, being 
too inconſiderable of itſelf to attempt the fort of 
Omoa by land, the marines of the ſquadron and a 
ſtrong party of the {ertlers were added to it. But 
with this addition it did not out- number the gar- 
Iſon. 1 IG 
The force deſtined to act by land was ſet on ſhore 
at about nine miles diſtance from the fort, at the duſk 
of the evening ; the intention being to march di- 


rectly on, in order to ſurprize and eſcalade it in the 


night. But no roads were to be found: they were 
compelled to explore their way through narrow foot- 
paths, moraſſes, and over mountains ſo beſet with 


precipices, that they were obliged, in order to avoid 


them, to uſe lights made of cabbage trees. 

Theſe difficulties ſo much retarded their progreſs, 
that they were at day-break at a great diſtance from 
the fort. They were diſcovered by the enemy, who 
attacked them; but they were quickly diſperſed, and 
forced to withdraw 1nto the town ; from whence, 
as they continued to fire upon the Britiſh troops, 
theſe found it neceſſary to ſer fire to it, much againſt - 
their will, 4 

While the town was in flames, the ſquadron took. 
that opportunity to come into the bay, and to draw 
near the fort, - with an intent to batter it. But, not- 
withſtanding a heavy cannonade, the garriſon re- 
tuned the fire with fo much reſolution, and were 
provided with ſo numerous an artillery, that no 
impreſſion could be made by that of the {quadron, 
which could not, from want of wind, fetch near 
enough to do proper execution. 

The troops being maſters of the ground adjacent 
to che fort, erected ſeveral batteries on the moſt 


adyantageous fituations to annoy it; but though 


they 
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they carried on their operations with great vigour, 
it was ſoon perceived that the ſtrength of the place 
required pieces of weightier metal than thoſe which 
the beſiegers employed, as the walls were no leſs 
than eighteen feet in thickneſs. _ 

This, with the conſideration of the conſequent 
impracticability of carrying on a regular fiege, the 
ſmallneſs of their force, and that they were in an 
enemy's country, from whence affiſtance to the be- 
ſieged might be daily expected, induced the Britiſh 
commanders to reſolve to try the ſucceſs of an 
eſcalade. 3 5 1 

Early in the morning of the twentieth of October, 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions being made, the troops 
advanced to the attack with great order and intre- 
pegs They entered the ditch, which happened 
ortunately to be dry,.and fixed their ſcaling ladders 
againft the walls, which were near thirty feet in 
height. The firſt who mounted were two ſeamen, 
who, with admirable courage and preſence of mind, 
ſtood by the ladder by which they had got up, to 
guard it till others had aſcended, boldly preſenting 
their pieces againſt a large party drawn up to receive 
them, and retaining their fire, according to orders, 
till their comrades had joined them. The ſquadron, 
meanwhile, came in cloſe with the fort; upon which 
it kept a heavy fire. 5 N 

The exceſſive daringneſs and celerity with which 
this attack was conducted, ſtruck the Spaniards with 
ſuch conſternation, that they remained as it were 
motionleſs, and unable to act, notwithſtanding the 
exhortation and example of their officers. They 
never recovered from this panic. The ſeamen and 
ſoldiers continuing to ſcale the walls with the molt 
amazing quickneſs, the enemy made no defence. 
About an hundred of them eſcaped over the walls, 0 
the oppoſite fide of the fort. The remainder of the 
garriton laid down their arms, and ſurrendered. 5 


* 
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In this manner the ſtrong and important fortreſs 
of Omoa fell into the hands of the Britiſh troops: 
It was allowed by friends and foes, that no action 
during the whole war gained more reputation to the 
Priciſh arms. The courage and conduct diſplayed 
on this occaſion, were equally conſpicuous, and could 
not certainly have been exceeded. 

An inſtance of heroiſm is reported to have hap- 
pened on this occaſion, to which hiſtory affords no- 
thing ſuperior in its kind, and which gave the Spa- 
niards the higheſt idea of Britiſh valour. A common 
ſailor, who had ſcaled the walls, had armed himſelf 
with a cutlaſs in each hand, and meeting with a Spa 

niſh officer unarmed, and juſt rouſed from ſleep, he 
| {corned to take advantage of his condition; and ge- 
| nerouſly preſented him one of his cutlaſſes, ſaying, 

« You are now on a footing with me.“ The officer 
was ſtruck with too much admiration at his magna- 
nimity, to accept of his offer; and took juſt care to 
make the circumſtance duly known.—So brave a 
man's name ſhould have been recorded. 

The valne of the booty taken from the Spaniards 
was eſtimated at three millions of dollars. But the 
lols which they moſt felt and lamented, was that 
of two hundred and fifty quintals of quickfilver, a 
commodity ot indiſpenſable neceſſity in the working 
of the produce of their gold and ſilver mines. They 
ollered accordingly to ranſom it at any price; but 

| the Britiſh commanders acted with a diſintereſtedneſs 
that did thetn great honour. Though the retention 
of this article was to them far beneath the profits it 
ould have produced, they refuſed to part with it, on 
account of the advantages the enemy would haye 
cerived from its poſſeſſion. BY | 

Actuated by the ſame motives, they would accept 
of no ranſom for the fortreſs of Omoa ; for which 
tue governor offered to lay down three hundred 
oufan dollars. 5 

Other 
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Other circumſtances highly honourable to the 
Britiſh character accompanied this event. The 
Spaniſh military and inhabitants were treated with 
the utmoſt humanity : their. perſonal effects remained 
untouched ; and they experienced a generoſity at 
which they had reaſon to be the more aſtoniſhed, 
as their behaviour to the Britiſh ſettlers in the Bay 
of Honduras, had been remarkably fevere and 
mercileſs. ants 

The church-plate and ornaments were, with the 
ſame generoſity, reſtored, on condition that the 
articles of the capitulation ſhould be punQually 
complied with. 

It was remarked with particular ſatisfaction, that 
both Captain Luttrel, who commanded the {quadron, 
and Captain Dalrymple, who was at the head of the 
land- force, took the ſtricteſt care in their reſpectire 
accounts to government, to do juſtice to every in- 
dividual acting under their orders, that deſerved 
ſpecial notice. 1 

Thoſe officers whom they mentioned as claiming 
diſtinguiſhed praiſe, were Captains Pakenham, Par- 
ker, and Nugent, and Lieutenant Trott of the 
navy; Captain Carden of the military, who acted 
as engineer, Lieutenants Walker and Dundas, who 
commanded the ſeamen on ſhore, the ſecond of 
whom was the fourth man who ſcaled the walls; 
Mr. Concanen, a midſhipman, who was the third; 
and Lieutenant- Wightman, of the marines, who 
acted as aid-de-camp. 80 Es 

Very peculiar attention was paid by both the Þri 
riſh commanders to the releaſe from impriſonment, 
and the perſonal ſafety of the Britiſh ſubje&s, bo 
had been deprived of their liberty through the 
chances of war and other cauſes. | 

One of the moſt happy conſequences of the bebe 
viour of the Engliſh at Omoa, was, that it impreſſed 
the Spaniſh nation with the higheſt opinion of 

7 people 
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this purpoſe they ſpiked all the guns, and deſtroyed 
all the ammunition and military ſtores that could 
not be carried off. They even locked the gates of 
the forc; after which they embarked without the 
loſs gf .Gogle man... Wick 
All this was performed in defiance of the large 
force that beſieged them, and when duly contidered, 
was not leſs a matter of aſtoniſhment, than the ver 
extraordinary manner in which the fort had been 
taken. The officer who conducted this remarkable 
defence and evacuation, was Captain Hulke of the 
navy. „ 8 
While the honovr of the Britiſh arms was ſo ef. 
fectually ſupported on the continent of Spaniſh 
America, it was no leſs vigoroutily maintained in the 
Weſt Indies, by the bravery and vigilance of the 
naval commanders on that ſtation. Admiral Hyde 
Parker, affiſted by Admiral Rowley, kept the enemy 
in continual alarm, and intercepted the trade of the 
French iſlands in the moſt diſtreſſing manner. They 
took three large frigates diſpatched by Count DEI 
taing to the Welt Indies, after his failure in Ame: 
rica. They ſeized or deftroyed great part of a con. 
voy in fight of the ſquadron at Port Royal in Mar- 
tinico, under Monfieur De la Motte Piquet, who 
narrowly eſcaped being taken. He had lailed out 
of that harbour in order to favour the eſcape ot that 
convoy, by engaging the Britith ſquadron. Hu- 
ing partly effected his purpoſe, he withdrew ; but 
was purſued fo cloſely, that he was compelled to 
take ſhelter under the batteries aſhore. It was i 
this purſuit that Captain Griffith, of the Conquerdr, 
an officer of great merit, was unfortunately fla. 
Theſe ſucceſſes happened towards the cloſe of fe- 
venty-nine, and the commencement of the enſuing 
VEL. 1 
The tardy arrival of the convoy with the ſuppiis 


of recruits and proviſions, under Admiral Ab 
5 | not, 
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| not, had occafioned a late opening of the campaign 
of ſeventy - nine, in the vicinity of New Vork; nor 
was it attended with any remarkable events; each 
fide ſeeming to be chiefly occupied in watching 
the motions of the other, and in making incurſions. — 
and ſurprizing poſts; a kind of warfare which, — 
though it kept the troops in exerciſe, produced no- 
thing deciſive. 

The Congreſs took this opportunity to carry into 
execution the deſign they had formed againſt the 
Indians who had been inſtrumental in the deſtruc- 
tion and ravages committed in the back ſettlements 
of the Colonies. A contiderable body of Continen- 
tal regulars was ſelected for this purpoſe, and put 
under the command of General Sullivan, 

The. Indians forming the Confederacy of the Five 
Nations, were the enemy againſt whom this expe- 
dition was projected. They inhabited that immenſe 
tract of country lying between New England and 
the Middle Colonies, and the province of Canada. 
A conference had been held with them, by the agents 
of Congreſs, at the commencement of the preſent 
hoſtilities, wherein they promiſed to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality between Great Britain and the Coloniſts. 
It was even ſaid that they offered to take up arms in 
favour of theſe ; but were told, that no more was 
defired of them than to remain faithfully neuter, 

N They ſoon departed, however, from this line of 
conduct, overcome by the preſents and promiſes 
of the Britiſh agents among them, and their own 
native appetite for depredation. They invaded the 
frontiers, carrying ſlaughter and devaſtarion where- 
ever they went, and perpetrating the moſt enormous 
barbarities. e 1 

They were accompanied in theſe incurſions by 
thoſe among the Coloniſts who had been expelled 
10m te contiguous provinces for their àttachment 
| tothe cauſe of Great Britain. Theſe having taken 
2 GL 7 refuge 
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refuge among thoſe Indians, in order to avoid the 
perſecution and ill uſage of their countrymen, and 
being kindly- received, were in a manner incorpo- 
rated with them. g 0 


* - 


Through this intermixture the Indians became 
more expert in military matters, and of courſe more 
formidable: but unhappily for the character of the 
Refugees, many cruelties which they could not pre. 
vent, were committed by the Indians in thoſe ex. 
peditions wherein they bore a part, and were often, 
by their incenſed countrymen, attributed to their in- 
ſtigation, or laid directly to their charge. 

The determination was now taken by Congreſs, 
totally to deftroy this Indian nation. No other mea- 
ſure appeared ſufficient to give ſecurity to the ſet. 
tlements on the frontiers, where the inhabitants had 
lived in conſtant alarm ever ſince the beginning of 
hoſtilities; and had loſt all activity in the proſecu- 
tion of their domeſtic improvements. 

The intelligence of the preparations that were 
making againſt them, was received by the Indians 
with great courage and firmneſs : they reſolved to 
act upon this occaſion with the utmoſt boldneſs and 
ſpirit. They collected all their ſtrength, and march- 
ed with all ſpeed to thoſe parts where they expected 
the Americans would begin their operations, 1n 0r- 
der to anticipate them, and ſeize thoſe paſſes of 
which the poſſeſſion would enable them to act with 
advantage. | | 
They took accordingly a ſtrong poſition in the 
moſt woody and mountainous part of the countty; 
which they fortified with great judgment, They 
raiſed a breaſt-work in their front, of large logs of 
wood, extending half a mile: their right wes co- 
vered by a river, and their left by a hill of diffcult 
acceſs, In this poſture the“ waited the approach 
of the American army. | 
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F General Sullivan attacked them in this encamp- 
ment on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt. They ſtood 
a hot cannonade for more than two hours; but the 
breaſt-work being almoſt deſtroyed, and the Ame- 
ricans having reached the top of the hill upon 
their left, they were apprehenfive of being fur— 
rounded, and retreated immediately with the utmoſt 


The behaviour of the Indians on this day was 


7 


very courageous : , they returned the fire of the 
Americans with great ſpirit and regularity ; and 
would, it was thought, have maintained their 
round, had not theſe been provided with a train 
| of artillery; to which the defeat of the Indians 
was principally owing, and without which the poſt 
| was fo ſtrongly fortified, that it could not have pro- 
| bahly been forced, notwithſtanding the valour and 
| reſolution with which it was attacked by the Ame. 
ricans. 


What chiefly contributed to the ſtand made by 


dred American Refugees, who behaved with great 
bravery; and by whoſe direction they were guided 
in the conſtruction of their defences, and in the or- 
der and diſcipline they obſerved. 

This engagement proved deciſive. Aſter their 
trenches were forced, they fled without making any 
| endeavour to rally. They were purſucd two or three 
miles; but their flight was ſo ſwift, that they could 
not be overtaken. Their loſs in ſlain and wounded 
" very confiderable, though few priſoners were 

made, 8 
The conſternation occaſioned among the Indians 
| by this defeat was ſuch, that they loſt all hope of 
| Ietrieving their affairs, and dropped all ideas of fur- 
ther reſiſtance. As the Americans advanced, they 
treated before them with the utmoſt precipitation, 
and ſuffered them to proceed without any obſtruc- 
Ee 3 tion, 


| the Indians, was the preſence of two or three hun- 
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tion, in the deſtructive operations they were com- 
miſſioned to perform. 

In purſuance of the orders he had received, Ge. 
neral Sullivan penetrated into the heart of the 
country inhabited by the Five Nations, ſpreading 
everywhere the moſt extenſive deſolation. His let- 


ter to the Congreſs, giving an account of the pro. 


greſs and proceedings of the army under. his com- 
mand, was as complete a journal of deſtruction as 
ever was penned. No leſs than forty towns and ſet— 
tlements were deſtroyed, befides detached hahitz- 
tions. All their fields of corn, and all their orchards 
and plantations : whatever, in ſhort, was in a ſtate 
of cultivation, underwent the ſame fate. The de. 
vaſtation was ſuch, that on the American army leay- 
ing that country, not a houſe was left ſtanding to 
their knowledge, nor an Indian to be ſeen, 

Such was the iſſue of this celebrated expedition, 
undertaken by way of retaliation for the outrages 
which the Indians had committed on the frontiers, 
and particularly in deſtroying the unfortunate ſettle- 
ment of Wioming, during the preceding ſummer. 

What rendered this total ruin of the country pol- 
ſefied by the Five Nations the more remarkable, 
was the degree of knowledge and expertnels in 
agriculture, and in various domeſtic arts, to which 
it was now for the firſt time, diſcovered that the In- 
dians had attained. It appeared, by General Sulli- 
van's account, that the lands about their towns were 
excellently cultivated, and their houſes large, and 


elegantly conſtrued. The extent of their induſtry 


may be conjectured, by his afſerting that the quan- 


tity of corn deſtroyed could not, by a moderate com. 


mutation, amount to leſs than one hundred and fxty 
thouſand buſhels ; that their orchards were io wel 
ſtocked, that no lets than fifteen hundred fruit tie; 
were cut down in one orchard only, numbers of 
which had evidently been planted many years ” 
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| alſo that their garden- grounds contained immenſe 
quantities of vegetables of every kind, _ Nt 

' So ſtrong was the reſentment of the Americans 
for the outrages committed. by the Indians, and fo 
powerful their determination to take the ſpeedieſt 
as well as the ſevereſt vengeance, that, not to be 
obliged to poſtpone it, the ſoldiers and officers of 
their army cheerfully agreed to remain at ſhort al- 
lowance, in order to make their proviſions laſt till 
they had completed the deſtruction to the full ex- 
tent it had been propoſed. 700 
It was executed accordingly, in ſpite of the many 
difficulties attending a march through a country, 
where the roads and paths had been ſo contrived 
as to be almoſt undiſcoverable but to the inhabit- 
ants; where the enemy watched all their motions 
| from poſitions where they lay concealed, ready to 
fall upon thoſe who ſtraggled from their main body, 
and to take every other advantage; and where the 
very labour of deſtruction was fatiguing to the high- 
eſt degree. | „ 

The perſeverance in accompliſhing the defign they 
came upon, was a ſtriking proof, how ſtrongly the 
paſhon of revenge is able to actuate human nature, 
eſpecially when added to the motives of ſafety and 
intereſt, Both theſe indeed were no leſs conſulted 
upon this occaſion than the former. The countries 
trom which theſe Indian nations were now expelled, 
were polſeſſed of as fertile and inviting a foil as any 
in North America; and opened a well-grounded 
proipect of proving as rich and uſeful ſettlements as 
any throughout the continent, CE ot 

— Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs with which the Co- 
lonies had maintained their independence, they la- 
boured under many inconveniences in the internal 
arrangement of their affairs. The prices of all kinds 
of merchandize, and even of many neceſſary articles 
i domeſtic life, had riſen to a degree that proved 
EE highly 
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highly diſtreſſing to all clafſes. Many endeavours 


were uſed to obviate, or to remedy theſe evils: but 
they ſtill continued to perplex the public, and were 
no ſmall hindrance and diſcouragement in the pro- 


ſecution of their various undertakings. 


But of all the difficulties they had to contend 
with, none proved fo arduous and trying as the de. 
preciation of their paper- money. The ſcarcity of 


gold and ſilver ſpecie had obliged Congreſs, at the 


commencement of the war, to emit immenſe ſums 
in bills redeemable by the States. But the neceſſity 
of the times had obliged them to make ſeveral ad- 
ditions to the firſt emiſſions. Towards the cloſe of 
the year ſeventy- nine, upwards of thirty millions 
ſterling had been fabricated in this manner. But 
this currency was fo depreciated, that it was fallen 


thirty times below par. Such a difference between 
its real and nominal value naturally alarmed the 


public; and there were multitudes who began to 
apprehend that this incumbrance would prove an 
inſuperable evil. . : 

It was indiſpenſably neceſſary to remove the diſ- 
truſt entert2ined by the maſs of the people in the - 


ability of the United States to redeem their bills.— 


Unleſs this matter could be cleared up to their ſa- 
tis faction, it was juſtly foreſeen that the difliculty of 


raiſing money would increaſe, and that the paper in 


circulation would continue to decreaſe in value till 


it became almoſt of no ſignificancy. 


In order to diſpel the apprehenſions and deſpond- 
ency that were daily gaining ground upon this ac- 
count, the Congreſs drew up a circular letter to 
their conſtituents, wherein they uſed a variety of 
arguments to convince them that their fears were 
ill founded, and that they had every reaton to be 
perſuaded they would be able to ſurmount all dif- 


The 
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The two principal arguments which they held 
out to their confideration were the ſucceſs of the 
preſent revolution, and the ſufficiency of the natural 
wealth and reſources of America to anſwer all the 


purpoſes propoſed. 


“The time has been,” ſaid they, “ when honeſt 
« men might, without being chargeable with timi- 
« dity, have doubted the ſucceſs of the preſent re- 
cc volution; but that period is paſt : the independ- 
« ence of America is now as fixed as fate; and the 
« efforts of Britain againſt it are as vain and fruit- 
« leſs as the raging of the waves that beat againſt 
© gur ſhores. 7 Fs | OS 

The letter then entered into a deſcription of the 
Britiſh Government and people, calculated to dimi- 
niſh all terrors, on their account. It repreſented 
them in the moſt opprobrious colours that the ex- 
tremeſt averſion and rancour could inſpire. — 
* Againſt the fury of thoſe enemies,” ſaid they, 
© you made a ſucceſsful reſiſtance when ſingle, and 
« alone, and friendleſs in the days of weakneſs and 
© infancy: before your hands had been taught to war, 
* or your fingers to fight: and can there be any rea- 
e {on to apprehend that the ſupreme Diſpoſer of hu- 


man events, after having ſeparated us from the 


% houſe of bondage, and led us toward the land of 
* liberty and promiſe, will leave the work of our 
political redemption unfiniſhed } _ 

eln cloſe alliance,” continued they, “ with one 
of the moſt powerful nations in Europe, in amity 
„with many. others, and enjoying the good-will of 
*all, what danger have we to fear from Britain? 
* Whoever confiders that theſe States are daily in- 
* creaſing in power; that their armies are become 
* veterans ; that their goverments, being founded in 
freedom, are perfectly eſtabliſhed ; that in addi- 
tion to France, Spain with fleets and armies read 
* for war, and a treaſury overflowing with wealth, 
has 
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< has entered the liſts againſt Britain; that the 
other European nations, often inſulted by her 
pride, and alarmed by the ſtrides of her ambition 
«© have left her to her fate; whoever conſiders 
& theſe things, inſtead of doubting the iſſue of the 
* war, will rejoice in the ſure and certain proſpect 
of ſucceſs,” 
After eſtabliſhing this point, they then proceeded 
to prove, that the natural wealth and reſources of 
America were fully adequate to the payment of the 


debt incurred in its defence. 


They ſuppoſed, that at the concluſion of the war 
their debts would amount to three hundred mil— 


lions of dollars. The payment of this ſum, divided 
among three millions of individuals, which was the 


population they aſſigned to the United States, would 
take from each one hundred dollars; a ſmall pro- 
portion when the time was conſidered that would be 
allowed them to diſcharge it. 

But by the expiration of that time, which would 
not be probably leſs than twenty years, the number 
of inhabitants in America would be much more than 
double their preſent amount. By natural population 
they were known to increaſe in that proportion every 
twenty years. But there were the higheſt reaions to 
believe that the emigrations from other countries to 
America, would be henceforth much more confider- 
able than ever. On the ſuppoſition that ten thouſand 
families would arrive the firſt year after the war, 
and as many during every ſucceſſive year, it was clear 


' that from this perpetual augmentation of numbers, 


which doubled in every twenty years, great part of 


the debt would become payable not merely by the 


preſent number of inhabitants, but by that number 
increaſed through irs own population, by the multi- 
tudes of emigrants from other countries, and their 
proportionate increaſe. In this manner ev) 
| perſon's 
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perſon's ſhare of the debt would conſtantly be dimi- 
niſhing, by others coming in to pay a proportion - 
Je - Its ; | | | 
Rm Hence,” added they,“ we may form ſome idea 
« of the future population of the States, — Exten- | 
« five wilderneſſes, now hardly known or explored, 
«remain to be cultivated ; and vaſt lakes and rivers, 
« whoſe waters have for ages rolled in filence and ob- 
« ſcurity to the ocean, are yet to hear the din of in- 
« duſtry, to become ſubſervient to commerce, and 
ec to boaſt delightful villas and ſpacious cities riſing 
ce on their banks.“ W e | 

Having thus ſtated the probable numbers among 
whom the payment of the debt would be repar- 
titioned, they expariared largely on their ability to ac- 
compliſh that object. 1 | Wh 

„They who enquire,” ſaid they, “ how many 
« millions of acres are contained only in the ſettled 
parts of North America, and how much each acre 
„is worth, will acquire very enlarged, and yet 
« very inadequate ideas of the value of this country. 
* Bur thoſe who will carry their enquiries ſtill fur- 
ther, and learn that we paid heretofore an annual 
* tax to Britain of three millions ſterling in the way 
s of trade and ſtill grew rich; that our commerce 
* was then contined to her; that we were obliged 
* to carry our commodities to her market, and con- 
** ſequently to ſell them at her price; that we 
„were compelled to purchaſe foreign commodities 
at her ſtores, and on her terms, and were forbid- 
den to eftabliſh any manufactories incompatible 
with her views of gain; that in future the whole 
* world will be open to us, and that we ſhall be at 
© liberty to purchaſe from thoſe who will ſell on the 
* beſt terms, and to ſell to thoſe who will give the 
* beſt prices; that as this country encreaſes in num- 
ber of inhabitants and cultivation, the productions 
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is the falſe and injurious light in which theſe hate 
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« of the earth will be proportionably encreaſed, and 
ce the riches of the whole proportionably greater. 
«© Whoever examines the force of theſe, and ſimilar 
« gbſervations, muſt ſmile at the ignorance of thoſe 
« who doubt the ability of the United States to re. 
« deem their bills.” 


Such were the chief arguments and allegation; 


with which the congreſs combated the apprehenſions 


of the many that were doubtful, whether it would 
ever be in the power of America to extinguiſh the 
immenſe debt it had contracted. S | 

But Congreſs was not alone in theſe endeavours to 
keep up the ſpirit of the people. A number of pub. 
lications came forth to the ſame intent; many of 


them written with great ſtrength and energy of ſtile 


and reaſoning ; but marked at the ſame time with 
an acrimony and Yyliberality of ſentiment and lan- 
guage, that much diminiſhed their merit. | 
It has been ſaid in mitigation of the cenſure 
which they incurred upon that account, that the mo. 


tive which actuated thoſe who wrote in this manner, 


was the neceſſity of preſerving in its fulleſt vigour 
that force which aroſe from the reſentment and in- 


dignation of the people at large, whoſe animoſity re- 


quired continual excitement, in order to prevent it 


from ſtagnating. 


Such an apology, if it may deſerve the name, did 
not however ſatisfy perſons of candour and judg · 
ment. Whoever was in fault (Great Britain or the 
Colonies) it became neither in the vindication of their 
reſpective cauſe, to have recourſe to abuſe and defa- 
mation. It is a fortunate circumſtance, that people 
are not inclined to form their ideas of the Engliſh 
and the Americans from the writings that have ap- 


peared on both fides, during the unhappy conte 


that has at laſt ſeparated them from each other, Such 
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reciprocally repreſented them, that they would ſuf- 
fer materially in their reputation, did not the world 
well know that they are, in many eſſential reſpects,” 
but one and the fame people; and that, allowing 
for ſome blemiſhes, which the viciſſitudes of time 
and human affairs are apt to introduce among nations, 
they ſtill retain the virtues and great qualities that 
dignified the character of their illuſtrious and com- 
mon anceſtors. . 


END. Or VOL. II. 


